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^itAiertfeement* 



The armtial volumes of Timers Telescope have ex^ 
perienced so large a share of public favour, and its 
plan and object are now so uwll knoum, that we shall 
merely point out the prominent features of our re- 
searches far the year 1818. 

In the Astronomical Occurrences, besides the 
usual eooplanation of the various pfienomena qf the 
heavens, unll be found, Observations on the Transits of 
Venus; the distances, Magnitudes, Motions, ^c. 
qf the Heavenly Bodies ; the Rotation of the Sun, 
'Moon, ^c. ; the Elements of the Planetqry Orbits ; 
the Satellites of the Planets ; the Motion and Aber- 
ration of Light; and Particulars qf the Conies 
which appeared in 1807 and 1811. 

The Remarkable Days afford some additional 
Notices qf Ardiquities, Manners, and Customs ; the 
Comparative Chronology includes the Biography 
qfmany eminent Men recently deceased; and great 
part oj the Remarks and Poetical Illustrations in 
the Naturalist's Diary are entirely ne\«, 

TRe Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy are 
connected with the Elements qf Botany and Zoology 
in Time's Telescope for 1816 and 1817> and serve to 
complete our view of the three great Kingdoms of 
Nature. 

To several valuable Correspondents the Author has 
to return his best thanks for their ustful kmt^ and 
^cmmurdcations. 

- London, 
Number 15, IQir. 



ifoiices qf Timers Telescope for 1814. 

* Wech^ipftillyfit^ to " Ti4nc»sTetesc6)[)e* out »v«me9tt45* 
cemmeoda^n ajs a f»lelisni|;«iKl ««/€ book for the iising geoerft* 
tion/^~Eclectic Review for Fehruary 1814. 

* This Work contains a great variety of very useful ioforma- 
tioiiy conveyed in a most pleasiog manner. We cannot heskate 
to pronounce diat it will Be popular: it deserves to be so ; and 
.iknas too thany Attraction^, f6r every kind of taste, to be over- 
l66kM. It will rotate «i<#e%h^til as well as instructive presei^t 
for young |icSrtons «t €hn5tn£a&/ — British Critic for Decemb^ 
18l5. 

/ l^h i8« v^ioa^te compifetioii/ — Statement to Oentiemdn^s 
MagaziTte for Deoem^r IStS^ 

. ' " Time^ Telesccipe^ bids ^ir to acquire considerable popu^ 
larity. In truth, it deserves to be popular, for the author has 
shuwn an equal degree of acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the subject he has undertaken to elucidate, and of 
te«^ atid 5^d||iftient in his iftustraiiive and decorative extracts 
irtan vmoos descHptive poets and other writers.' —New Annuul 
IUgisterf9r 1816. 

' This Work bonvc^ li vely conBiderable portion of inteH^- 

^nce> that may be new to many and usefal to all ; and it ia 

recommended no less by the neatness of its tj^pographical exe^ 

cution, thah the accuracy of its literary and Scientific d^ltifls.'-^ 

Universal Magazine for January 1814. 

^Oh ia general survey of this book, we do not h^sftlrte lopro- 
tfotmce k as one of the most proper to be platoed in the Wnds <Jf 
yoimg people. It is a little mine of infotmation ; and ^e mind 
that can rise from its perusal without having gamed some im- 
portant and useful knowledge, must be strongly encased in the 
leaden armour of stupidity.' '-CowOTcrcia^ Magazine for FebriL* 
€ry 1814. 



Notices of Timers Telescope for 1815. 

' We never met with a compilation better calculated for the 
use of families^ and to serve as a portable companion for yoaug 
persons, than this elegant little volume, which abounds with 
Talaable information on subjects of general interest, and with a 
pleasing variety of rational entertainment. The book is written 
lo a popular style, the articles are selected with great judgment 
from the best authorities; and while the scientihc illustrations 
tend to quicken curiosity, the reflections interspersed with the 
extracts, occasionally given from the most charming of our 
poets, will increase the delight afforded by contemplating the 
works of nature, and raise the mind to a devout admiration of th« 
Divine Author/— ^ew Monthly Magazine, Jan, 1815. 

' The Work before us supplies accurate, though popular, in- 
struction on a variety of topics. It is written in a correct and 
tasteful style, enlivened by many exquisite quotations from 
the poets of the day; and is interspersed with such reflec- 
tions as flow naturally from the conviction that knowledge, to be 
extensively beneficial, either to its possessor or to others, must 
be purified by religion, manifested in benevolence, and conse- 
crated to God/-^ Eclectic Beviewfor February 1815. 

* The History of Astronomy, and the first principles of the ^rt, 
are well displayed in this entertaining volume. It will be the 

•source of much amusement and information upon the mysteries 
of the Almanack, and the appearances of the heavenly bodies. 
Much curious matter respecting the several Saints' Days has been 
collected together; which, with an accurate account of the 
Bowers which blossom and the buds which appear in the course 
of every month, cannot fail to interest and in^ruct the reader.' — 
British Critic for December 1814. 

* We have no hesitation iq giving '* Time's Telescope" our un- 
qualified commendation.' — Gentlman's Magazine for FebrU" 
mry 1815. 

' This is the second annual appearance of '^ Time's Tele- 
scope," and we willingly confess that it is much irauroved. The 
quantity of useful and mteresting matter which is liere amassed 
together, distributed with judicious appropriation under each 
month, is highly creditable to the industry and taste of the com- 
piler.' — mem Universal JHfygazinefor December 1814. 
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NfHkeqf time's TekMqte for 1816. 

' Tnite% Telescope 18 compiled with skill and jadgmenti end 
vontaim tiiucli desirable misceUaoeous inforaaatioiiy and maay 
JAterestingtrkid itistractave sketches, particularly on some parts of 
Nami«U History. We recommend this Work to the attention of 
<Mir jirrenile readers, who will find it an agreeable and instractive 
€(>mpanion/A-Mon^% Ettiemftfr November 1816. 



Notices <f Ihne'^s Telescope for 1817. 

* tVe have already noticed the preceding volume of this amu]»- 
ing ^nd instructive performance; and we have now little toaidd 
to or deduct from the encomiums which we deemed it our duty 
to pass on ttte contents of thbt pai*t ; the plati 'being «till *the 
^me, and the execution and arrangenient as nearly as pos^ie 
on the same model. We shall 'not consider it as reqaisite for -us 
to continue our report of this -aaniiiil publicaitidn/ — MontMgf 
Heview for August ttn, 

'Tl^e Almanack, in order to be reduced to a cheap and conve- 
nient form, has become so enigmatical, that a more enltirged ex- 
planation of its contents and references is very desirable ; aii'd 
such is the pui'pose 6f the " Time's Telescope,'' "whkih 'appears 
to us to be executed in a very aTirasing #ay, lind the Astrooofiri- 
cal portion of it is prepared evidently by a peiBon of scic&ce/<**- 
Xritkal Retiewfor Decerhbir 1816. 

' A very entertaining and useful compendium of multifarioas 
lore.'— £c/ecfic Review far January 1817. 

' The industry of the compiler has been successfully eaerled 
in the collection of an entertaining, and, in many respects, iiseAil 
•mass ofmaterials.' -^^itt^co&in Review for December 1816. 

* There is In this vciuhie an excellent latrodactioai to the 
" Principles of Zoology,'' quite studded with poetical citations;; 
<«hd~a Copious index is added to the whole series. In point of 
Hqii&ntity «nd quality, indeed, the present is fully equal, if not su- 
^rior, Co aay of Uie preceding volumes; and our readers will not 
xeadily find a more attractive " New Yearns Tresent** for their 
^vende friends, which, while it acquaints them with the pleas- 
ing wonders of Nature, teaches them, at the same time, that all 
these " are but the varied God." — Gentkmanh 'Magazine JbrDt" 

"TBcndfer 1816. 
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OUTTJNES OF GEOLOGY. 



The '6aftb, like a kitid 'mother, receives Us at our birth, ttnd-sos- 
fatDs OBirfaen born : it Is this alone, of all the elements around us, « 
that is never founci an enemj to man. The l)od j of waters may de* 
hige hnn with vain, opprcte lum withfaail, und drown him with inun- 
dations. The air rushes in storms, {>repares the tempest, or lights up 
the volcano ; but the earth, geittl^ and indulgent, ever subwnrieat to 
^e Wants of man, spreads his walics with ^ameny and his table with 
plenty ; returns with interest every good committed to her care ; and 
if she produce the poison, she supplies also (he antidote. Though 
constantly teased, more to supply the wants of man than his necessities, 
yet, even to the last, she continues her kind indulgence, and, when 
liib is ovbr, piously cev«iffi his remalinft-in her bosoiii.-**PiriMr« 



Geology has for its object the study of the 
earth in general, of its plains, hills, and mountains ; 
and embraces the consideration of the materials of 
which it is composed, and the circumstances peculiar 
to its original formation, as well as the different states 
under which it has existed, and the various changes 
which it has undergone. 

Until towards the end of the last century, geology 
was little understood ; perhaps, because those sciences 
on which it chiefly depends, chemistry and mine- 
Talogy, bad not made any great advances towards 
their present state. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
defeult of a knowledge of these sciences, and of that 
research -by which alone we can become acquainted 
with the constituent masses of the globe, the activity 
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of the human mind should attempt to' account for the 
creation and present state of the earth by uninstruct- 
ed efforts of the imagination. It may be amusing 
to give a short account of a few of these fainciful 
theories. 

In these hypotheses, two events only, the creation 
and the deluge, seem to have entered into the calcu- 
lations of the inventors, as comprehending all the 
changes to which the globe has been subjected : that 
is to say, each arbitrarily ascribed to it a certain pri- 
mitive state, which each supposed to be altered and 
modified by the effects of the deluge. 

The first writer, whose name merits notice, is 
Burnett, who may be justly said to have adorned the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. And though it 
be true that his pen has rather recorded the sallies of 
a vivid imagination, than the inferences of sober ar- 
gument, he will still be read with some profit, though 
certainly with more pleasure, even in these times. 
The objection to Burnet and his contemporaries, and 
immediate successors, is, that they fancifully go back 
to the chaotic state of the earth, and after enlarging, 
embellishing, and obscuring the Mosaic history, they 
pretend to have illustrated and proved it. Accord- 
ingly, Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the Earth, be- 
gins with the separation of elements from a fluid 
mass. The heaviest particles sank, and formed a 
nucleus, and water and air took their respective sta- 
tions : upon the water, however, the air afterwards 
deposited a rich unctuous crust, which begat vegeta- 
tion, and a beautiful verdure clothed the whole. 
There were no mountains, no seas, no protuberances 
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Of itiequalities ; and tfae equator being coincidei^ 
With the pkne of the ecliptic^ ali the charms of 
s{>rfng were perpetual. This state of thii^s^ how- 
ever^ did not thus continue for matiy centuries ; for 
the San caused large crocks and fissufres in the exterior^ 
which by gradual increase extended to the great 
aqueous abyss ; the waters rose higher and higher^ the 
sarface was utteriy broken up and destroyied, and an 
universal deharge took place : at length dry land began 
again to appear, owing to a gradual subsidence of the 
W^ers', which retired into cavetns iand crevices ori- 
givialiy existing in the nucleus^ or formed by the di»- 
ruptron <rf the crust. Upon the increasing dry Iand» 
v^etation began again to exist, and our present 
islands and continents were formed, while the sea 
^fll occupies in parts, its original bed* 

We shall not attempt to recite the minutite of Bur- 
net's fanciful theory ; but we cannot dismiss his work 
without quotbg the following eloquent passage. It 
h a funeral oration over the globe : 'Let us now,' says 
be^ ' Inflect on the transient glory of the earth ; how^ 
by the force oi one element breaking loose on the 
rc»t> iA the beauties of nature, each work of art, and 
^€^ labour of man, are reduced to nothing ; all that 
9Mtt deemed admirable, is now obliterated ; all that 
inr^ great and fin^tgnificent, has vanished ; and another 
f^ite and face of things, plain, simple, and uniform, 
overafpreads the earth. Where are now the empires 
rf the world? where the imperial cities, the pillars, 
tt'^fAiies, and monuments of glory ? what remains^ 
what imprebsiuns x^ ^dtstinctiens do you now behold ? 
what is be^dbe of Re<me,^ great city^ of eternal 
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Rome^ the empress of the world, whose foundations 
were so deep, whose palaces were so sumptuous ? — - 
her hour is come, she is wiped from the face of the 
earth, and buried in everlasting oblivion. . But.not« 
the cities only, and the^works of men's hands, but the 
hills; and mountains, and rocks of the earth, are 
melted as wax before the Sun, and their place is. 
no where found ; all have vanished and dropped 
away, like the show that once rested upon their sum-i 
mits'/ 

According to Woodward^ the deluge was occasioned 
by a momentary suspension of cohesion among the 
particles of mineral bodies ; the whole mass of the 
globe was dissolved, and the soft paste became pene- 
trated by shells, 

WMston supposed the earth, at the beginning, to 
be an uninhabitable comet, subject to such alternate 
extremes of heat and cold, that its matter, being 
sometimes liquefied, and sometimes frozen, was in 
the form of a chaos, or an abyss surrounded with utter 
darkness. This chaos was the atmosphere of the 
comet, composed of heterogeneous materials, having 
its centre occupied with a globular, hot, solid nu- 
cleus, of about two thousand leagues diameter. Such 
was the condition of the earth before the period 
described by Moses as the time of a^eatUm. The first 
day of the creation every material in this rude mass 
began to be arranged according to its specific gravity. 
The heavy fluids sank down, and left to the earthy> 
watery, and aerial substances, the superior regions* 

' Brande'ft Outlines of Geplogyi p. 4, 9« 
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Rouud the solid nucleus is placed the heavy fluids 
which descended first, and formed the great abyss 
upon which the eartli floats, as a cork upon quick- 
silver. The great abyss is formed of two concentric 
t^ircles ; the interior being the heavy fluid ; and the 
superior, water; upon which last, the earth, or the 
crust we inhabit, is immediately formed. So that, 
. according to this theorist, the globe is composed of a 
number of coats or shells, one within the other, of 
different materials, and of different densities. The 
air, the lightest substance of all, surrounds the outer 
coat'; and the rays of the sun, making their way 
-through the atmosphere, produced the light which 
Moses tells us first obeyed the divine command. 
The hills and valleys are formed by the mass of which 
they consist, pressing with greater or less weight iipoa 
the inner coat of the earth; those parts which are 
heaviest sinking lowest into the subjacent fluid, and 
inakin]g valleys, and those which are lightest rising 
higher and forniing mountains. 
' Such Mr. Whistdn supposed to be the state of the 
globe we inhabit before the Heluge. Owing to the 
superior heat, at that time, of the central parts, which 
have been ever since cooling, the earth was more 
fruitful and populous anterior to that event than since. 
The greater vigour of the jgeniar principle. was more 
friendly to animal and . vegetable life. But as all the 
advantages of plenty and loiigevity which this circum^ 
«tanc4e pcodiiced, were prodnetive (mly-ofiwHal ev3, 
it phsflird 43ad to hastily iiis displeasure against sin, 
by Winging a flood upon a guilty world . The i9dod 
i^as produced, as this ttieorist supposed, in tbe lbi« 
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lowing manner :-^A comets descending in the plane 
Qf Ibe ^liptiq of its perihelion^ made a near approach 
to IbQ wsih. Tbe approximation of so large a body 
maed auch a ationg tide^ and produced aiich pow^r- 
Cu] cQOiQKxliQP in the abyss eonoealed under the est- 
leiml Quiai, that the latter waa broken, and the 
waters which bad been before p^nt up, bur^t {brtb 
with greal vioknee^ and wete tfie principal me^ix^ 
of productng the deluge^ In aid of tbia, he had r^ 
course to another supposition, which waSf that the 
comet, while it passed so near the earth as to produjoe 
these effects by ifae force of attraction, also involved 
our globe in its atmosphere and tail for a consideiar 
ble time> and deposited vast ^^usoitities of vapours on 
its surface, which produced violent and long-coati- 
Dued rains ; and, finally, that this vast body of wateifB 
was renK>ved by a mighty wind, which dried up 
A large portion, and forced the rest into the abyaB 
from which it bad been drawn, leaving only eaougl^ 
to form tbe ocean and rivers which we now behold* - 

The great LHbnitz amused himself, as did also 
JOesecirtes, by conceiving the world to be an extin.^ 
guisbed sua or vitrified globe ; upon which the v^ 
fx)urs^ condensing in proportion as it cooled* formed 
fleas, which itfterwards deposited calcareoua stmtft^ 

Demaillei taught, that tbe earth wa/s ^nce wholly 
covered with water, which, by means of strong eurr 
rents, raised in its bosom all those mountains wKicb 
different countries bear on their surface) th^t thir 
water has been ever since gradually diminishing* 4n4 
will continue to diminish until it shall be quite ab4 
aorbed { that our globe^ beii^ then ie| on fir^x will 
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become a suu^ and have various planeis revolving in 
its vortex^ till its igneous particles being consumed^ it 
will be extinguished ; that then it will roll through 
the immensity of space, without any regular motion, 
till it is again covered with watery particles, collected 
from other planets, when it will fix in the vortex of a 
new sun, and again go through the same course of 
motions and changes, being supplied with fresh inha- 
bitants, resembling those by which it is tenanted at 
present ; that the earth has probably been undergoing 
revolutions of this iiind from all eternity, and will 
continue to go through a succession of them without 
end. — ^This atheistical and absurd theory, if it deserve 
the name, not more hostile to revelation than to all 
sound philosophy, seems to have gained but few ad- 
herents, and but little celebrity. 

After M. Maillet, his countryman, the Count de 
Btiffon, formed a new theory of the earth, which has 
been much celebrated, and, notwithstanding its in- 
consistency with revelation, and the visionary absur- 
dities which it involves, has gained many advocates 
and admirers. 

According to the theory of Buffon, a comet falling 
into the body of the sun with great force, struck 
from its surface a large mass of liquid fire. The 
comet communicated to this fragment, thus driven off 
from the sun, a violent impulsive force, which it still 
retains. This fragment forms the globe we inhabit. 
It . assumed its present figure when in a fluid state. 
As the heated mass gradually cooled, the vapours 
which surrounded it condensed, fell down in the form 
of water upon the surface, depositing at the same time 

b 
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a slimy Aubgtance^ mix^d with Milphur and laha^ part 
of which wa9 carried by the waters into the perpendi- 
cular fissures of the strata^ and produced metals ; the 
rest remaining on the surface, and giving rise to yege«» 
taUe mould, with naore or less of animal and vegeta* 
Ue particles. Thus the interior parts of the globe 
were originally composed of vitrified matter, and thejr 
continue so at present. Above these were placed 
tliose bodies which the fire bad reduced to the small* 
est particles, as sands, which are only portions of 
glass, and above these pumice stones, and the dross 
of melted matter, which gave rise to different clays. 
The whole was covered with water to the depth of 
five or six hundred feet. This water deposited a 
stratum of mud, mixed with all those material vriiich 
are capable of being sublimed or exhaled by fire, and 
the air was formed of the most subtile vapours, 
which, from their levity, rose above the waters. 

Such was the condition of the earth, as Bufibn sup* 
poses, when the tides, the winds, and the heat of the 
8un> began to introduce changes on its surface. The 
diurnal motion of the earth, and that, of the tides, 
elevated the waters in the equatorial regions, and ne- 
.cessarily transported thither great quantities of slime, 
clay, and sand ; and l^ thus elevating these parts of 
the earth, sunk those under the poles about two 
leagues. The great inequalities of the globe took 
place when it assumed its form and consistence; 
sweUings and blisters arising, as in the case of a 
block of glass or melted matter. In the act of cool* 
iog, it became furrowed, and variously irregular. 
The vitrescent matter of which the rock of the globe 
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IB compowd, and all the nuclei of mountaint^ were 
produced by the primitive fire. The waters have only 
formed the accessory strata, which surround the nu^ 
cki horizontally, and in whieh are the relicaof shelli^ 
and other fMPoduotions of the ocean. The whde sur^ 
faax of the earthy therefore^ as we now behold it, was> 
at a period long subsequent to its separation from the 
sun^ covered by an ocean } and the waters forming 
this ocean probably remained for a succession of 
ages oti what are now inhabited continents. Hence 
the remains oi marine plants and ssiimals to be found 
ia almost every part of the globe^ on or near its sur- 
face. M. BufTon supposes^ further, that, since the 
period when the primitive waters encircled the earth, 
there have been repeated portijd inundations, in di^ 
ferent places ; and> in others, instances of land for* 
aaeriy covered with the ocean bdng elevated above it j 
aad becoming inhabitable ; and similar events, he 
seems to suppose, may in futui^ ocour. According 
to bim, also, the earth, for many s^es, too intensely 
heated to admit the existence of animal life on its sur^ 
face, first acqoired at the poles a more genial tempera* 
tnre. There, consequently, mnst we look for the 
first abodes of man. To Gr^nland or Itel(md, to 
9pitA€rgmi or Nomk^Zembiay we must have recourse 
for the verdant bowers of Eden. And, finally, he 
contends that all the other planets beloi^ing to 
our system were stricken off from the sun in the 
some mamoer with that which we inhabit^ and have 
probably undergone similar changes, so i& as their 
xespecttve circumstances admitted. 

9iidi ars the outlined of a theory bold and plau* 
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sible^ as might have been expected from the mind of 
its author, but unsubstantial and deceptive. ltd ma- 
nifest object is to exclude the agency of a Divine 
Architect, and to represent a world begun and per- 
fected merely by the operation of natural undesigning. 
causes. That it cannot be reconciled with the sacred 
history, will appear evident on the slightest inspec-. 
tion ; and that it involves the grossest philosophical 
absurdities^ has been clearly shown by succeeding 
geologists. It was embraced, however, by M. £ailly, 
of France, by the celebrated Hollmann, of Groettin-. 
gen^ and others; and continues to be respected and 
adopted by many to the present time. 

Some modern philosophers have supposed every 
thing to have been originally fluid ; that this univer- 
sal fluid gave existence to animals of the simplest 
kind ; that in process of time the races of these ani- 
mals became complicated, and dying, supplied calca- 
reous earth or lime ; that aluminous earth or clay was 
supplied by the decay of vegetables. That these two 
earths were re-dissolved^ and finally converted, into 
silex ; hence that the )more antient mountains are si- 
liceous. Thus the solid parts of our globe, according, 
to these visionaries, owe their existence to animal or 
vegetable life, and without it would have continued 
entirely liquid. 

Kepler^ one of the greatest of astronomers, con- 
sidered .the globe to be possessed of living faculties 
and a circulating vital fluid ; that all the particles of 
it are alive and possess instinct and volition^ whence 
their attraction and repulsion : that the organs through 
which the huge animal breathes are the mountains ; 
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di«t mineral veins are absc^ses^ and metals the pro* 
(kiciB of rDttcffutess and disease. 

These systems, and many more tbaii tbeae^ baftt 
had their admirers, and hai^e sfuecessfvely sunk ifito 
disrepute and negleet m proportion to the adfance of 
cbemieid and f^ysical science. It will be sufficient 
Sofr our purpose to notice two other systemSy-^those 
of Professor Wbri^jbr and 0r< Htmoiff, which stilt 
conf inoe to occupy tlie attention of geologists | the 
partisans of the former theory being denofitfnated 
Nepeumsts or Werneiians, and of the latter, Pbdo^ 
m$tSi Vokanists or Hottoniatis, according as the pat^^ 
tteolar agency of troler or^re has been referred to. 

Tbe first principle of the I9^emerian theory assitmes 
that oar g^be wst» once co? ered with a sort of chao« 
tic compost, holding either in solution or s^spensioii 
the various rocks and strata which now present thesis 
sd?es as its eieterior crost. Prom some unexplainei 
cause, this fluid began first to deposit those bodiea 
which it held in chemical solotion, and thus a variety 
of orystallised rocks are formed. In these we find no 
vegetable or animal remains, nor even any rotmded 
pebbles; bat in the strata which lie upon thecrysul- 
line, or first deposits, shells* and fragments occasion* 
ally occur : these, therefore, have been termed trcend* 
Hon strata; and it is imagined that the peopling of 
the ocean commenced about this period. Tiae waters 
upon the earth ^gan now more rapidly to subsidy 
and finely divided particles, ohiefiy resulting from di»- 
integration of the first formations, were its chief con** 
tents } these were deposited upon the transition rocks 
b2 
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chiefly in horizontal layers. They abound in oi^anic 
remains^ and are termed by Werner^ Floetz, or 
Secondary rocks. 

It is now conceived that the exposure of theprtmi- 
fwCf ti^ansition, 3nd secondary rocks to the agencies of 
wind and weather^ and to the turbulent state of the 
remaining oceau^ produced inequalities of surfiice^ and * 
that the water retreated into lowlands and vallies^ 
where a further deposition took place^ constituting 
clay, gravel, and other albwud formations. 

There are also certain substances which, instead 
of being found in regularly alternating layers over the 
earth, are met with in very limited and occasional 
patches. Rock salt, coal, basalt, and some other bo- 
dies, are of this character, and Werner has called them 
subordinate formations. Lastly, subterraneous fires 
have sometimes given birth to peculiar and very 
limited products ; and these are called volcanic rocks. 
Such is Werner's account of the production of rocks, 
which he arranges under the terms primary^ transt" 
Hon, secondary, aUtuvial, subordinate, and volcanic 
formations. 

Dr. HuTTON gives a very different account of 
the present order of things. Looking upon the face 
of nature, he observes every thing in a state of decay; 
and as she has obviously provided for the regeneration 
of animal and vegetable tribes, so the philosophic 
mind will descry, in this apparent destruction of the 
earth's surface, the real source of its renovation. 
The lofty mountains exposed to the action of the va- 
lying temperature of the atmosphere^ and the waters. 
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of the clouds^ are by slow degrees suffering constant 
diminution^ their fragments are dislodged^ masses are 
rolled into the valley^ or carried by the rushing tor- 
rent into rivers, and thence transported to the 'sea. 
The lower and softer rocks are undergoing similar 
but more rapid destruction. The result of all this 
must be, the accumulation of much new matter in 
the ocean, which will be deposited in horizontal 
layers. Looking at the transition rocks of Werner, 
he perceives that, though not strictly crystalline, they 
appear made up of finely divided matter, more or less 
indurated, and sometimes very hard in texture, and of 
a vitreous fracture ; and that this hardening is most 
perceptible when in contact with the primitive or in- 
ferior rock, which often pervades ^them in veins, 
or appears to have broken up or luxated the superin- 
cumbent masses. According then to Dr. Hutton, 
the transition or secondary rocks of Werner were de- 
posited at the bqtton) of the ocean, in consequence 
of operations similar to those which are now active, 
and the primary rocks were formed beneath them by 
the operation of subterraneous fires : their crystalline 
texture, their hardness, their shape and fracture, and 
the alterations they have produced upon their neigh- 
bours, are the proofs of the correctness of these views. 
It is by the action of subterraneous fire, then, that 
rocks have been elevated, that strata have been har- 
dened, and that those changes have resulted which 
an examination of the earth's surface unfolds. The. 
production of soils and of alluvial land is considered 
as dependent upon causes the same as tliose referred 
to in the other theory. 
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It will beobttnFed> that Hutlon refers to fire as wdl 
as water for the prodactton of our present locka^ 
the fanner eonsolidating, hardeaing, mid elevating ; 
tke latter collecting and depositing the strata '. 

Both these systcsns ha?e bad able defenders in the 
perions^ of Mr. Platfair and Mr. Kikwan^ the 
fiornier in tm ^ lUast^tionaof the Hnttonian Theory/ 
and the latter in bia ^ Geological Essays.' To these 
woitis^ therefore, we refer the inquisitive Header^ as 
well aa to Mr. Branixb's excellent ^ Oatltnes of 
Geology'^ in which will be fbond a fair and impar- 
tial examination of the two systems. The opinion o€ 
Mr. Brande inclines to Phtotmrnf thongh, as he pro* 
perly observes^ he would not be deemed assentient to 
eirery clause of the Huttonian doetrines. SeTeral of 
tbese^ indeed^ are considered to militate against the 
Scriptures ; and the theory of Werkbb^ as illnstrat-^ 
ed by Mr. Kirwan^ has been found most confonefiabto 
fo the Mosaic account of the creation. 
^ It appears then (says Mr. Brande) that the terreflk 
trial changes going on around us^ both rapid and grsk 
dual^ are subservient to the most beneficial effects^ 
and that> by operations apparently destructive^ naturr 
renovates her powers : from the decay of animated^ 
beings we have ekewh ere deduced similar conclusions, 
and in inanimate nature we now read the same great 
and exalted truths 5 we learn that the Awthor of Na- 
ture has not given laws to the universe, which, like 
the institutions of men, carry in themselves the ele- 
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ments of their own destruction^ but that His works 
are preserved in unchangeable perfection^ andj as it 
were^ in eternal youth. 

£re the rising Sun 
Shone o'er the deep, or 'mid the vault of night 
The Moon her silver lamp suspended ; ere 
The vales with springs were watered, or with gro?«s 
Of oak or pine the antient hills were crowned ; 
Then the Great Spirit, whom his works adore. 
Within his own deep essence viewed the formi^ 
The forms eternal of created things: 
The radiant Sun; the Moon's nocturnal lamp ; 
The mountains and the streams; the ample stores 
Of earth, of heaven, of Nature. From the first. 
On diat full scene his love divine he fixed, 
His admiration. Till, in time complete. 
What he admired and loved his vital power 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild resounding wiaves ; 
Hence light and shade, alternate; warmth and cold; 
And bright autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 
And all the fair variety of things, 

AKENSIDX; 

If there be any part of natural knowledge cal- 
culated to awaken in us the most profound sense 
of the excellence and perfection of Nature's works^ 
it is surely in the subjects that have now been 
before us. That person is little to be envied who^ 
beholding the immensity of the universe^ and mark-, 
ing the majestic simplicity by which its opera- 
tions are conducted, does not feel awakened to a 
higher species of beings and admitted into nearer in- 
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tercourse with the Author of Nature. In shortj it is 
impossible to pursue knowledge without mingling 
with it the best sentiments of devotion^ or to perccirv 
the laws of Nature without^ at the same time, discern- 
ing the hand of the Lawgiver. Thus, in every age 
and country, ^ the evidences ofreligion have advanced 
with the progress of true philosophy ; and science^ 
while she reuses a monument to herself, at the same 
time erects an altar to the Dbity/ 

While difficulties which were supposed to render 
the Deluge impossible have been removed by the in- 
vestigations of modern geologists, many facts have 
been at the same time brought to lights showing the 
possibility, and even certainty , of that mighty inun- 
dation. In every valley and mountain, support for 
revelation has been found. Marine shells have been 
discovered in situations so elevated, and under cir- 
cumstsmces so remarkable, as to prove that they were 
left there by a flood extending over the whole globe 5 
and what confirms this conclusion is, that shells pe- 
culiar to different shores and climates very distant 
from each other have been found in promiscuous 
heaps i plainly showing that they could have been 
Imyught together only by an extensive inundation. 
The bones of the elephant, and the rhinoceros, have 
been found, in a multitude of instances, far distant 
from the regions in which they were found to live, 
and where, from the nature of the climate, they could 
never exist in the living state : and between the cli- 
nates which they might have inhabited, and the 
places in which they are now found, too many moan- 
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tains intervene^ to suppose them carried thither by 
any other means than that of a general deluge. 

Whether we excavate the plains, penetrate into the 
caverns of mountains, or scale their rugged sides, 
every where the spoils of organized bodies are buried 
in those beds which form the external coat of our 
earth. Banks of sUxte contsin fish, and beds of coal 
display impressions of vegetables^ at elevations or at 
depths equally astonishing. Here beds of shellsy ex- 
tending for many miles under ground, cover others 
which contain only vegetables t-^there the bodies of 
fish are placed above land ammalsy and they, in their 
turn, are covered by strata or layers, containing the 
remains of plants and shells. Torrents of lava, and 
heaps of pumice-stone, the products of subterraneous 
fire, mingle, in other places, with the inhabitants of 
, the ocean. 

The internal constitutUm of the earth is but little 
known; our investigations are at the best but superficial. 
We know nothing but of what appears on, or above^ 
or of what is brought to light by the descent of the 
miner beneath^ the general level of its surface ; but 
the miner rarely descends more than 1500 feet, which 
is little more than Txr^Ty^^*^ P^^^ of the diameter of 
the earth. The globe has often been said to resemble 
in shape an orange ; in allusion to that resemblance, 
we may therefore say, that we know nothing but of 
the outer rind. The upper crust or surface is foimd 
to be composed of different strata^ or beds placed one 
above the other. These strata or layers are very 
much mixed, and their direction, matter, thickness. 
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and relative position, vary considerably in different 
places. These strata are divided into seven classes* 
(r.) Black earth is composed of putrified vegetable and 
animal substances. It contains many salts, and much 
inflammable matter. This is what is commonly 
called mould. (2.) Clay is more compact than black 
earth, and retains water longer on its surface. (3.) 
Sandy earth is hard, light, and dry ; it neither re-^ 
tains water, nor is dissolved in it. It is the worst 
kind of earth, though some kinds of plants may grow- 
in it. (4.) Marie is softer, more mealy, less hard^ 
and attracts moisture better. (5.) Bogy or mosM 
earthy contains a vitriolic salt, which is too acid 
for plants. (6.) Chalk /is dry, hard, and brittle; 
notwithstanding, a few plants can thrive in it. (7.) 
ScabroiiS or stony earth. The smoothest stones, 
however bare of earth, are at least covered with 
moss, which is a mere vegetable production ; and 
birch is known to grow between stones, and in the 
clefts of rocks, and grows also to a considerable 
height. 

The surface of the globe, considered with relation 
to its inequalities, is divided into highland, lowland,* 
and the bottom of the sea. I. Highland, comprises 
(I.) Alpine land, composed of mountain groups, or 
series of mountain chains; (2.) Mountain chains,' 
formed by a series of those still more simple inequa- 
lities called, (3.) Mountains: in the former are con- 
sidered their length, height, form, and connexion ; 
the parts of the latter are the foot, the acclivity, and 
the summit. XL Lowlandy comprises those exten- 
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sive flat tracts which are almost entirely destitute o£ 
small'mountain groups. III. To the bottom of the 
sea, belong the flat, the rocky bottom, shoals, reefe, 
and islands. Rocks are those stony masses which 
form a portion of the substance of the globe, and are 
generally disposed in ranges, like mountains, but in 
some few instances are found to exist in large and 
separate masses. 

Bocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines. 

That on the high equator ridgy rise. 

Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays. 

TBOHSOZr. 

Rocks are divided into five classes, which are called 
formations s as, primitive, transition, fletz, alluvial, 
and volcanic. (1.) Primitive, are the class of rocks 
on which all others rest, whose texture is more or 
less crystalline, a qqality denoting previous chemical 
solution. They comprehend granite, gneiss, mica-, 
slate, talc-slate, hornblende slate, syenite, porphyry, 
serpentine, and lime-stone. (2.) JVansition rocks ^ 
are principally composed of chemical productions. 
Lime-stone occurs more frequently in this than in 
the preceding class. These rocks were formed dur-. 
ing the transition of the earth into a habitable state ; 
they differ from the primitive in the variety of their . 
colour/ and by containing the remains of marine ani- 
mals. (3.) Flet!^ rocks disposed in flat or horizpnt^ 
strata^ after the creation of animals and vegetables, 
the remains of which are often found in the substance 
of th^se rocks. (4.) Alluvial rocks are formed by the . 
component parts of previously existing rock, separated 
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by th^ influeoce of air^ water^ and change of temper 
r^urej and deposited in ^b^8. Sand^ gravely loana^ 
and petrifactions of aninsals a^d vegetaUeaj are.ofibeft. 
fbuiid in this class* (&0 Volcama formatioas am 
|>seudo-volcamcj; qr such minecals as are alteied iis 
consequence of. the burning of beds of coal in thc^ 
neighbourhood; and true- volcanic^ or such as are a0r 
tually thrown from the crater of the volcaao« The 
volcanic productions are : (1.) Pttfrnce-'SUme, . a kind 
of glassy in the form of small greyish^ white^ and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant filaments. It is often lighter than 
water. (2.) LooGj the burning matter which runs 
down^ in such prodigious quantities^ from vol.canos, 
when in a state of eruption,^ and often extends to a 
great distance. This matter is a semi-vitrified sub- 
stance, and appears of a blackish cast. (3.) Basaltes 
is bbtcktsh and opaque, and may, by the action of 
heat, be converted into glass, of a very beautiful 
black colour. Of some kinds, such as that known 
under the name of touchstone, the grain is exceeding- 
ly fine. 

' Decomposition qf Rocks. — The expansion of water 
itt the pores or fissures of rocks by heat, or congela- 
tion, is a physical cause of the separation of their 
parts. The solvent power of moisture exerted upon 
alkaline or calcareous matter, in rocks, is another 
cause of their decomposition* Electricitg, which is 
shown, by experiments with the voltaic apparatus, to 
be a most powerfbl agent of decomposition, seema 
to assist in all these changes ; electrical powers be- 
ing almost constantly exhibited in the atmosphere. 
Tbt production of a bed for vegetation is effected by 
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the decomposition of robks* As soon as the rock 
l>egiBs to be softened^ the steds of Uchens, which are 
constautly floating in the air^ make it their resting 
place. Their generatiotis occupy it^ till a finely di- 
vided ^rth is formed, which becomes capable of 
supporting mosses and heath : acted upon by light 
and heat, these plants imbibe the dew^ atJKl con- 
vert constituent parts of the air into nourishment. 
Their death and decay afford food for a more perfect 
species of vegetable; and, at length, a -mould is 
formed, 'm which even the trees ^ iheforeei can fix 
their roots, and which is capable of rewarding ^tte 
labours of the cultivator. 

The decomposition of rocka tehda to the rniOMl- 
lion ^ «rife, as well as their cultivation. FiQcl|r 
divided matter ia carried by rivers firom the higher 
districts to the low countries, and alluvial lands m 
usually extremely fertile. The quantity of habitidde 
aurfaoe is constantly increased by these (^leratidns ; 
precipitous clifis are gradually made gende slopet, 
lakes are filled up, and islands are formed at 'the 
mouths of great rivers. In these series of changi^, 
connected with the beauty and fertility x)f the «iir«> 
lace df the globe, small quantities of solid matter 
are carried into the sea ; but this, seems fully com^ 
pensated for by the effects of vegetation in al»orbiri|; 
»atter from the atmosphere, by the prdduction tsf 
coral cocks and islands in the ocean, and ^ the op&- 
iiration of volcanic fires. 

Wbmt does not fade } the tower, th&t lotig had stood 
The crash of thander and tlie warrtog winds, 
^hook by the Mow but ^ure destroyer, tioM^ 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'^er lu base; 
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And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 

Descend ; the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 

Achaia, Romei and Egypt, moulder down. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones. 

And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 

The sun himself shall die, and antient night 

Again involve the desolate abyss. a austrokow 

The science of geology, independently of the healthy 
employment it affords^ is of great importance in a 
practical point of view. It very nearly concerns . the 
miner, engineer, and drainer, and even the farmer 
and architect; and discloses a variety of indica- 
tions highly useful in their respective pursuits. To 
the ndneTf the rocks containing metallic veins and 
«oals ; to the engineer, the association of hard rocks 
^ith soft ; to the drains, the intersection of a coun- 
try by hard dykes, or veins impermeable to water ; to 
the ^rmer, the best places for finding limcrstone^ 
marie, and clay j and to the architect, the most dur* 
able stones for buildings. The person who is at- 
tached to geological inquiries can scarcely ever want 
objects of employment and of interest. The ground 
on which he treads— rthe country which surrounds 
him— and even the rocks and stones removed from 
their natural position by art, are all capable of afford- 
ing some degree of amusement. Every new mine or 
quarry that is opened, every new surface of the earth 
that is lai$} bare, and every new country that is dis* 
covered^ offers to him novel sources of information • 
In travelling, he is interested in a pursuit which 
must constantly preserve the mind awake to the 
scenes presented to it 3 and the beauty, the majesty^ 
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mod the sublimity of the great forms of nature^ must 
aeces$arHy be enhanced by the contemplation of their 
order, their mutual dependence^ and their connexion 
4» a whole. 

Qrydofagy is the science which teaches the natn- 
ni histoid of those animal and v^Uble subststnees 
"Which are dug out of the earth in a minemhg ed state. 
By this s<aence, we obtain not only a 4cnow)ed|^ of 
the foliar beings which dwelt on this planet in its 
antfidtluma state^ but we also acquire a more correct 
Imowledge of the sUucture of the globe itself. Among 
these we find the remains of several animals not 
"known to exist : such as the Bslbhnitb, part of a 
chambered shell, but foroierty thought to be^ a ttum- 
derboU^ the Emcrij^its^ a petrified animal^ formeiiy 
termed a ^imte Wy ; the Cornu Ammonis, a shelly for* 
merly considered as a peirifisd snak^; the MaMtfoTH, 
an animal resembling th^ ^Aepkant^ but possessing 
grinders much like to those tjf carnivorous ammals, 
wil& Uttmerous others, yielding additioni^l ; proirfs 
<of die wisdokn and (x>wer of the great Creator 4f 
all things. 

JBut we mnst not confine ourselves while mi this 
subject to the notice of the curious forms and won- 
AekiA nature of these bbdies ; but must consider them 
with reaped to the intelligence which they may con- 
f!ey respectibjg the formation of this globe. It was 
fint renifivked by Mr. William Smith, that eertain 
fossils were peculiar to certain straU, and by extend- 
ing his observations very widely^ bearing this primci- 
fdein view, he was able to deterbiine that theidenliir 
c2 
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fying of strata was most frequently capable of being 
eflfected by a view of the fossils which they con- 
tained. 

These observations on the fossils yielded by the 
different strata formed the basis of Mr, Smith's most 
useful and excellent map of this island^ in which the 
nature of the stratification qf England and Wales is 
carefully laid down. To verify the information of- 
fered in this work of immense labour, Mr. Smithy in 
consequence of pecuniary assistance derived from the 
government of this country, has deposited in the Bri- 
tish MusBUM the several specimens which he consi- 
ders as peculiar to and characteristic of the different 
strata, and has placed them there in the order of strati- 
fication in which they were found. 

- In further illustration of the principle which he has 
taught, and to difFuiBe more generally the facts on which 
his opinions are established, he has published ^ A Stra- 
tjgraphical System of Organized Fossils ;' as well as 
several numbers of a work entitled ^ Strata identified 
by Organized Fossils,' in which the fossils are dis- 
played on paper so coloured as to designate the pecu- 
liar nature of the stratum in which each fossil had been 
found. 

- Mr. Parkinson having followed the track which 
had been pointed out by Mr. Smith, and having mads 
numerous additions to the facts which Mr. Smith had 
been so successful in establishing, concludes his work 
on Organic Remains mth the following observations. 

Supposing the creation to have been performed 
in the order related in Genesis, and at particular pe- 
riods, as is there stated^ it becomes only necessary to 
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^consider these periods as occurring at considerable in- 
definite lengths of time^ to prove an exact agreement 
between that particular history and those phenomena 
which appear on examining the stratification of th^ 
.earth. But quitting conjecture^ I shall conclude with 
placing before you a recapitulation of the more im- 
portant of those phenomena^ which seem to depoand 
more particular attention. 

I. The outer part of this globe^ examined to b$ 
great a depth as circumstances have permitted^ ap- 
pears to be formed of numerous, strata differing from 
each other in their composition^ many of them cont- 
taining remain3 of organized bodies^ and all of them 
appearing to have been formed by deposition from 
water. 

II. These strata^ which appear once to have been 
continuous^ have been broken through their whole 
.depths and so dislocated, that some masses of the 
lower strata now form considerable elevations on the 
surface^ and in many of these the superior strata are 
.carried away. 

III. Coal and traces o( vegetables, with some par- 
ticular marine animals, are found in the lowest strata 
that have been yet examined. In the other strata, up 
to tlie surface, the remains of the inhabitants of the 
water only are met with. Near to, and on the sur- 
face, only, are found the fossil remains of various 
lapd-animals ; but, no where have yet been discovered 
any fossil remaina of man. 

ly. In some of the earlier strata, the cubrochal 
jt^iMBSTONB, the remains of animals are found, the cap 
»d turban encrwite, &c. ; but no similar fossils 9Sp 
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-seen ki any tS the succeeding ^aperior strata^ nor ati^ 
ttoy similar ammals fomid in otir )presefit aeaft. 

V. Some species of fossil aniaifth (peffteusrinStit^ 
^occttr iti the lias, and are not sem in any of the 
tacceedtng Mpevior strata, 'but a recent wmilajr anittid 
is fot»!hl in our present s^s. 

VI. Some fcdsH aniBiats (m/m&nitiB) are first seea 
in /the lias and appear in most of the succeeding 
^strata, but appear to have bcfeome extinct in the 
'ocean which deposited the hAti t:halk« 

VII. Some fosaits {^hekmniM) appear ita thfe early 
strata, and areeohtinued upwards lo the soft euALlc 
stratum, after which they are not seen. 

VIII. Some fo^sih (#tMrI ammanit<B^ sc4iphitit, ^) 
are not known in the early strata, but occur in the 
iHARP CfiALk, 2^d sre not seen afterwards : as if they 
had been created at a comparatively late period, and 
liad been soon afterwards suflered to become extinct* 

IX. Some fossil shells (trigonSikB) are foand in the 
Lf AS and in most of thb sitcckbdino strata, and . 
sometimes, but very rarely, in the hard chalks After 
this they are not seen in the remaining superior strata, 
4>ut of late years one species has been found in our 
present seas. This however requires some explana- 
tion. The irigonii^ are shells differing materially 
from any others in the structure of the hinge, and ob- 
tain therefrom the most decided generic characters. 
Until lately no shell of this genus was known in a re- 
cent states one however has been found by M. Peron, 
in the South Seas ; but this shell, although really of 
this genus, is of a different species from any sheU 
which has been found in a fossil slale« So that none 
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of the species of shells of this genus^ which are known 
in a fossil state, have, in fact^ been found in any 
stratum above the hard chalky or in our present seas. 

X. In the SAND and in the blue clat above the 
chalk, many species of shells occur, of which not one 
is to be seen in the preceding strata; but ofwhieh 
several approximate to those in the present seas. 

XI. In the GRAVEL, lying on the blue clay, shells 
are found which differ from those of any of the pre- 
ceding strata, and nearly agree with our recent shells. 

XII. In these upper and less antient strata 
are found the fossil remains of land animals; and on 
this surface, which bears the marks of considerable 
torrents, are disposed, at least in this island, the pre* 
sent inhabitants. 

Does it not appear from this repeated occurrence of 
new beings, from the late appearance of the remains 
of land animals, and from the total absence of the 
fossil remains of man, that the creative power, as far 
as respects this planet, has been exercised, continu- 
ally, or at distant periods, and with increasing ex- 
cellence, in its objects, to a comparatively late period-; 
the last and highest work appearing to be man, whose 
remains have not yet been numbered among the sub- 
. jects of the mineral kingdom* ? 

Here we perceive, from the circumstances un- 
der which these fossil bodies have been found, that 
Mr. Parkinson has offered another hypothesis respect- 
ing the formation of the surface of the globe, and the 

' Oiiganic KemaiDs, vol. iii; p. 453-45J»* 
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creation of its several inbabitantSj and which ' he 
thinks is in fair accordafice ^ith the Mosaic account. 
But it must be observed that thus far he has not 
noticed that prominent circumstance in the Mosaic 
history of the first agea, the deh^. Here he seems 
ko allow the existence of considerable difficulty ; for 
although^ he observes, that not a single decided fosail 
relic of man has been discovered, yet he admits that 
traces are every where to be found of , that dekige, by 
which the earth, with man^ was said to be destroyed. 
' The fact, however, is,' he says, ' that although no 
remains of ifian are found, the surface of the earthy 
^hich is inhabited by man, displays, even at the pre« 
^nt day, maiufest and decided marks of the mecha* 
nical agency of violent currents of water. Nor is 
there a single stratum of all those which have been 
eientioned whrch does not eachibit undeniable proofs 
of its having been broken, and even dislocated, by 
«ame tremeadous power, which has acted with coasi«- 
ilerable violence on this planet, since the deposition of 
the strata of ev^n the latest formation/ — fOrgank 
Jtemaim^ vol. iii, p. 43l.) 
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OlfTLINES OF MINERALOGY. 

Nor to die sarface of eDUvened murtb, 
Gracefal with hills and dales, and leafy woods. 
Her liberal tresses, is thy force confined ; 
But to the bowelled cavern darting deep, 
. The wdntrai hindt confess thy mighty p#wen 
BMgent, hence the veiny marble shioes; 
Hence Xabour draws bis tools ; henee bomished War 
Gleams on the day; the nobler works of Peace 
Hence bless mankind, and generous Commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain, 

nvmr. to thesvm^ 

On the first view of the science of mineralogy^ it would 
9aaA one of the least attractive; but acloser inspection 
soon discovers it to be of the highest uBportonce^ 
and that from the fairest diamond or most brilliant 
mbjFj down to the commonest sand or gfisivel of our / 
footpithsj. all merit our closest attention. Some 
coodvce largely to our. domestic comforts and corn* 
merctal advantages in the form of fuel^ as the various 
kinds of coal ; others i^ useful in medicine, as sulphur, 
avsenie, mercury, &c.. Of the metals, man has availed 
himself, and with these, aided by the assistance of 
fire, is enabled to reduce the other parts of the crea- 
tion to- his use and purposes. 

The name of mineral, in the strict sense of the 
word, denotes only such substances as are found in 
mines /$ but the term is generally applied^ in a more 
extended sense, to chiairacterize that class of inorganic 
and inanimate bodies which form the solid mass> or 
mther the external covering, of the globe we inhabit, 
—fio far at least as the labour of man has hitherto pc- 
netraied^ 
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Minerals, like organized bodies^ have a certain ori- 
gin^ -progressively increase^ and are subject to disso- 
lution or decomposition of parts. But they arise 
merely by an accumulation of homogeneous or simi- 
lar particles from without ; either by substances com- 
bining in consequence of their attractive power, which 
is called cohesion ; or by the solid particles being se- 
parated from the fluid ones, when the former attract 
each other, according to certain laws, constituting 
together a solid body ; and this is termed crystalH'' 
zation, a form of which only certain minerals are sus- 
ceptible. 

Mineralogy is that department of the science 
of nature which makes us acquainted with the 
characters of minerals. It teaches the art of dis- 
tinguishing them by accurate and well defined cha- 
racters ; the mode of describing them with so much 
precision as is sufficient to recognize them with facility 
whenever they occur, and the art of arranging or class- 
ing them in a certain order or system. 

The characters of minerals in their most striking 
properties may be thus illustrated. (1.) Fusibility 
means the power of being melted. The most ready 
way to ascertain the fusibility of a mineral substance, 
is, by exposing a small particle of it to the flame of 
a candle or lamp concentrated by the instrument call- 
ed a blow-pipe ; and, if the heat thus excited is suf- 
ficient to liquefy the mineral, it is said to be fused. 
(2.) The hardness of minerals is ascertained either by 
a comparison with each other, or by their power of 
scratching, glass, or the efleqt of the file upon them : 
those which resist the file being the hardest. (3.) The 
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phosphorescence of minerals means the faint light 
which they emitj either by exposure to simple heat^ 
or inconsequence of friction. (4.) The electricity ot 
a mineral is that property which, being excited either 
by simple heat or by friction^ shows itself in the attrac- 
tion or repulsion of other substances with which the 
mineral is brought nearly in contact. (5.) By the 
specific gravity of a mineral, is understood the amount 
of its weight, when compared with the weight of a 
quantity of water of the same bulk with itself. (6.) 
The crystaVme forms under which minerals occur 
are various, and may be xonsidered as one of their 
most important characters, being, with some few 
exceptions, resolved into six principal forms. 

Mineralogy is chiefly employed in arranging simi- 
lar bodies under the same, and dissimilar bodies under 
different denominations, and it judges of them by ex- 
ternal appearances, or .internal compositions, (1.) 
Exterml characters . are discovered by observing the 
figurej colour, texture^^ fracture, or other properties 
which th^ different bodies present to our senses, with- 
out undergoing my material alteration. (2.) Inters, 
nal cottstitutiori*^ Tbis knowledge is acquired chiefly 
by regarding the changes produced in them by the 
cjietjfiical acHons of other bodies. 

Mineralogy, like almost every other science culti- 
vated in ipodern times, while its boundaries have 
been extended, and its principles greatly improved, 
has been rendered ipore subservient than formerly to 
various important purposes of economy and art. In- 
stead of being considered, as it once was, .a low and 
trifling pbject of study, it has lately begun to be 

A 
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viowed as dignified in its nature^ and most interest- 
ing in its relations. It is now regarded as a valuable 
and indeed necessary handmaid to medicine, agricuU 
hire, and a large portion of the mam{factures, which 
supply the conveniences, comforts, or luxuries, of 
human fife. Mineralogy has, therefore, within a 
few years past, been cultivated with great diligence and 
success by almost all the nations in Europe, especially 
in Germany and Sweden, where splendid mineral 
riches particularly invited inquiry and application. 
Societies have been formed for extending and improv- 
ing the science; travellers have explored foreign 
countries for the same purpose ; distinguished emi- 
nence in this branch of knowledge has been rewarded 
by public esteem, and by civil honours ; and the most 
effectual methods used to direct general attention to 
the subject. 

In describing the present state of mineralogical 
science, it may be observed, in the words of Mr. 
Kirwan, that within a few years * precise lines of in- 
formation have been traced, even in the minuter sub- 
divisions of the science ; the gross indications of the 
unassisted senses, freed from their attendant fallacies, 
have been pressed into its service ; the more refined 
chemical tests, still further perfected, have been ren- 
dered more conclusive ; many new species brought 
to light 5 the catalogue of the elementary substances 
nearly completed; and the great art of analysis, 
extended far beyond its former limits, now nearty 
approaches the precision of an algebraic formula/ 

The introduction of the blow-pipe is an important 
«ra in the history of mineralogy. The great value of 
this invention, in chemical and mineralogical inquiries. 
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will appear from considering that the most intense d^ 
gree of heat may be obtained by it^ with the utmost 
conveniency,t in a few minules^ which can scarcely 
be obtained by means of a crucible in many hours* 

Aualytieal Mineralogy , or the analysis of minerals^ 
is a branch of philosopbioal ehemistry^ It teaches 
the art of examining minerals^ not by the help of ex- 
ternal characters, but chiefly by chemical agencies. 
Its views are directed to the developementof the con- 
stituent parts of minerals, the order in which they tre 
present, their relatire quantities, and the best nodes 
of separating them. Mineral waters are fouhd in 
those places where there is an abundance of iron, cop- 
per, ^Iphur, and pit-coal. Hence their tasi* ^ti 
effects are diflr<>r««»«9 Um ywvpuriion as they are more or 
less .impregpated with the above princi{des> ThqF are 
aisp subject to ottier impregnations^ 'and from thenr 
salubrious effects in some diseases^ when containing 
different salts, iron, and sulphur, many of theses waters 
have been successfully employed in medicine and 
have been termed medicmaL 

Of the origin of minerals, it is not within the limits 
of tbifr Introduction to state all the various opinions $ 
not would it be of much use. For the sake of poeti- 
cal illustration on a subject not naturally susceptible 
of this^embellishment, it may suffice to observe, thai 
some philosophers have attributed the formation of 
minetals 'to the action of the sun without ; some, to 
tlie ittflvenee of the cenU'al fire wtthia ; and some 
think that cold is the productive ca,u8e, by uniting, 
condensing, and congealing certain juices of the earth. 
To the first two opinions Dr, Yalden alludes in the 
fflUo»Wg lines: — 
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Through dark retreats pursue the winding ore, 
Search Nature's depths, and view her boundless store ; 
The secret cause in tuneful numbers sing. 
How metals first were framed, and whence thej spring : 
Whether the active sun, with chymic flames. 
Through porous earth transmits his genial beams; 
With heat impregnating the womb of night, 
. The offspring shines with its paternal light : 
Or whether, urged by subterraneous flames, . . 

The earth ferments, and flows in liquid streams; 
Purged from their dross, the nobler parts refine. 
Receive new forms, and with fresh beauties shine :«» 
Or whether by creation first they sprung. 
When yet unpoised the world's great fabric hung : 
Metals the basis of the earth were made, 
The bars on which its fixed foundation's laid : 
Ait ^^^^^ «^Ttscs they disdain to own. 
And from th^ Almighty's liac BpTaug«dviiv. 

Thomson^ in his beautiful * Hymn to the Sun,* 
extends (be penetrating influence of that luminary^ nat 
to the fonnation of metals only, but to the produc* 
tion also of the precious stones. See this quoted ia 
pp. xlii. 

Minerals are usually arranged under four classes ; 
earthly, saline^ inflammable, and metallic'. 

' This is the arrangement ofProfessorlTenMr, and approaches 
much nearer to a natural order than that of Hauy. He dis- 
tributes all the known mineral substances among four classes. 
The first comprehends the acidiferous bodies, being those into 
the composition of which any acid enters; this is again subdi- 
Tided into four orders, according as the acid is either free or 
combined with an earth, with an alkali, or with a compound al- 
kalino-earthy base. The second class^ entitled earthy sub- 
stances, is not subdivided into orders or genera, but consists of 
forty-two species, with an appendix of twenty-six other sub- 
stances, the claims of which to the rank of species are considered 
as dubious. The third class takes the rum^metattk comkustibht^ 
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I. Earthg^ This chss is dUtii^iushtd by its being 
ia general brittle, not remarkably heavy, as uaoaily 
possessii^ white or li^t colours, disposed to crystal- 
lize, uninflamanble ie aIo«r^BiptratttVB, insipid, and 
inodorous. The tartkif mtnerads are either siliceous, 
in the f6rm of pebbks, gravet, sand, sand-stoneSy pud* 
ding stonea, 8ca. $ or are cajlcaheous, as Umestone, 
chalk, spar-marbh^ f^lffbaster, icc^i or arcku^jicbo js, 
as clay, fuller' ecKrihj UUtom^rga^ hoies, ttate, &c. ; 
or MAGNBsiAN, 39 sitaHtes, nsbeitu^, $erpeh^in(B», &c. > 
or BARYTic, as the baroselenite or'^fid^Tous spar, &c. 
In these compounds, in which more than one of the 
earths are fouad, the earth from which each sub- 
stance derives its genuine distitiction is most abundant, 
so there are also othecs in v^ich trhe earths s1*&ontia, 
YTTRiA, and jaR6oi<7ia, are most predominant. Most 
of the PREcioiJs STONES are compounds, in which 
different combinations of one or more of the other 
euthft^ Mme, alumtfui, ' magumma, and sometimes a 
«Qi2dl portion ol irpn^ are united to a large portion of 
pure quartz, or dkgi^^ in a crys.talliae form ; hence re*^ 
suit the opal, garnet, catsejfe, awjfx, sardonyx, &c. 

The rul^ has been found to be formed of aliiliiine 
and magnesia, with chromic acid, and th^ emerald it 
supposed to be the s^me compound with the acid in a 

Thfe^tinh kttd last dass xa the metitlUc; in wbich the native Me* 
uift atid their or«9ar43 OTfatigied in thrae ordei>s,<ieiiOCiiig the di^ 
ficnlty or ease with wbich they are reduced to the raetallic state, 
and these orders are again subdivided into twenty- two genera. 
Mr. Arthur Aikin disapproves of both these systems, points out 
ibeir deficiencies, and endeavours to supply them in his general 
^ifnopsU. See his usefiil * ManusVof Mineralogy/ Ifiino, the Um 
tiodootioa to wfai^ is highly Taluabte to the studeat. 

d2 
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different degree of oxidyzement; The ckrysoUte ap- 
pears to be composed of lime and the phosphoric acid. 

Th^ unfraitful rock itself, impregned by thee % 

Id dark retiremeDt forms the lucid itone. . 

The lively diamond drinks thy purest rays. 

Collected light, compact; that, polished bright^ 

And all its native lustre let abroad. 

Dares, as it sparkles on the fair-one^s breas^ 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

At thee the ruiy lights. its deepening glow, 

And with a waving radiance inward flames. 

From thee the tt^hire, solid ether, takes 

Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tinc^ 

The purple-streaming ametbytt is thine. 

With thy own smile the yellow tcpax bams; 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When first she gives it to the souUiern gale. 

Than the green emerald shows. But, all combined. 

Thick through the whitening opal play thy beams; 

Or, flying several from its surface, fonn 

A trembling variance of revolving hues, 

As the site varies in the gazer's bipd. TR0HS0ir.r 

XL The class of «aZine minerals is characterized by 
being moderately heavy^ white^ s^d^ soft^ and pos- 
jiessing some degree of transparency. 

III. The characters of the injlammabte class are^ 
lightness and brittleness : the individuals in this class 
are mostly opaque, scarcely ever crystallized, and do 
not feel oold. Here may be placed the bitumens^amber, 
jet, petroleum, coal, &c. In this class may also the 

diamond be placed. 

IV. The metallic class contains many genera^ cha- 
racterized by opacity and great specific gravity : they 
generally possess a peculiar lustre^ are tough, and in 
some degree.malleable, cold, and not easily inflamed. * 
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{ And now iJie ngtoDs deepeiplore, 

* Where mettib ripen in nut cakes of ore. 
^ Here, sullen to the sight, at laige is spread 

The dull unwieldy mass of lumpish lead. 

There, glimm'ring in their dawoing beds, are seen 

The light aspiring seeds of sprightly tin. 

The copper sparkles next in ruddy streaks ; 
• ♦ * • 

The tUver then, with bright and burnished grace, 

Touth and a blooming lustre in its face. 

To th' arms of those more yielding metab flies, 

And in the folds of their embraces lies. gasth. 

The limits of our Introduction precluding us from 
noticing more at length the three first classes of 
minerals, we shall confine our attention to a short ac- 
count of the MsTALs« The most popular and 
pleasing description of them, and the best adapted to 
the purposes of our volume, we find in a valuable 
work lately published by Mtt. Gborgb Gravss^ 
entitled the *NaturaUgt*s Pocket Book, p. 307 5 from 
this interesting publication, therefore, we select the 
following slight sketch. 

The metals having never been decomposed, are 
supposed, when pure, to be simple substances. The 
number of known metals is twenh/seven : they are 
found in a native state, either Hmple, consisting of 
only, one substance ; or compound, when composed 
of two or more substances. All the metals are much 
heavier than the earths^ the heaviest of the latter not 
exceeding five times the weight of water^ and the 
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lightest of the metals being six times heavier than 
water. Those metals that are capable of extensioa 
by being beaten withf the hammer, are termed mal^ 
leable; and U^ose wbkb do not poisess this property 
are called britik. The aialleability «f mcUte adds 
greatly to their tfsefntnrss^ ttniy being ftrsiUe, man is 
enabled to free them from earths and extraneou3 sub- 
stances : without these properties^ he could hardly re- 
duce them to his service. 

MAX.UBABLB MbtAUI* 

1. Platina. Thrs is the heaviest of flirtahy being 
twenty- three times heavier than water ; its colour is 
a dull tin white; it is capable of great extension, but 
» ^fBeuljt of fusiM i in hardness h fieftrly equals i«>6n. 
Thi» metal is principally G<>n<Sia6d to Sc^th Am^ncR^ 
it is waally found in Kfii^ gri^ns, unfosftly in Ibt 
vicinity of the gold mines ; it is met i^itlit alfeyed 
witlh magnetic iron, gold, copper^ lead^ and several 
oti»e!r metals. ^ 

c 1L Gold is nineteen tinier heavier fhati water, h 
very sofic, ductile, and flexible ; ite colour vcu-ies hom 
paVe yellow to deef> orange; it is capable of great vx* 
tension, and its tenacity is very great. Gold is ge-* 
ftet^ally rtiixed with some otiier metal, a^ tin, copper, 
lilver, &c. ; it is found in veins, in the beds .and 
sands of rivers otid menntaia streams, in several part^ 
tS Europe, Asia, Africa, and America : from South 
America w6 obtain the gresfter part of the gold now itt 
Use; it occurs in small grains or hm>ps, from the 
^ight of a few grains to fifty pounds 5 it sometimes^ 
though bttt rarely, occurs in this kingdom, as also in 
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Irdtod. The gold coin current in Great Britain is 
composed of twenty- two parts of gold, and two of 
copper. 

3. Silver, in a pure state, is ten times heavier 
than water) is soft, opake, and flexible; white, 
shining, and very malleable. Silver is more abun- 
dant than gold, being dispersed through most coun- 
tries ; It occu:rs in a pure state, as aldo combined with 
copper, lead, and other metals. - English coin con- 
tains fifteen parts of silver to one of copper : the pur- 
poses to which this metal is applicable are too well 
known to require repetition. 

4. Mercury or Quicksilver. Mercury is thirteen 
times heavier than water ; it generally occurs in a 
pure state, and also combined with silver, which it 
resembles in colour; but the peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from other metals, is the fluidity it pre^ 
serves at the common temperature of the atmosphere. 
This is less abundant than the last : the.uses to which 
it is applicable in medicine, the arts, and experiment 
tal philosophy, are numerous ; and it is highly valua- 
ble in the separation of gold and silver from their 
ores, ^wbich process is termed amalgamation. 

5. .Lead is of a. blueish grey colour ; it is up- 
wjords of eleven times heavier than water ; is. soft, 
malleable, ductile, bu£ inelastic. Next to iron, lead b 
the, most extensively dispersed, and is one of the most 
j^undant of metals ; it has never been found pure, 
bat mostly combined with iron, manganese, anti« 
mony, silver, or. their ores. The lead used for com- 
,iiio& purposes is obtained from- an ore called Galena, 
pr sulpfauret of lead, which is composed of lead, sul- 
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phur, oxyde Qf iron, and silver, and sometinies it oon- 
tains lime and ailex. Among the various uses t^ 
which it is applied, is the glazing earthenware 5 th^ 
oxyde of lead is used in making glass ; and, combined 
with one-fifth part of a&timoay, it formis the types 
used in printing. 

6, C&pper. When purcj copper 13 about eight 
limes heavier than water; its colour ia a yellowish red; 
it ia exceedhagly sonorous, is harder than silver ; and 
in respect to fusibility is between gold and iron. 
Copper in point of usefulness yields only to iroi»| k 
is widely dispersed, being found pure, and also com* 
bined with various mineral substances ; it ip used, as 
already objserved, for alloying gold and silver* Cop- 
per alloyed with ainc^ &rms brass, pinch-beck, and 
tinsel ^ with a small proportion of tin it forms bell* 
fiielfti ; two*thirds of copper and one of tin are used 
^ho. forming the speculums in reflecting telescopes : 
copper filings, or plates oxydizcd by acetous acid^ 
forms into green crystals, which ace used in paintings 
under the name of v^rdq^ase or verdigris. 

7* Tift* This znetal has never been found pufei, 
being generally combined with copper, sulphur, kon^ 
tec. I It is about seven times heavier than water. Tin 
is the lightest of the ductUe metals ; it is harder aiid 
■note tenacious than, lead, and is very fusible* Tin 
is used as sn alloy, with various other metsAs ; it is 
formed into exceedingly thin plates onr leaves, onder 
the name of ttn^foil, and this, combined with mer^ 
•cury, is used for silv^ng the backs of mirrors and 
looking glasses. Tin is also used for the purpose 
t>f limng copper vessels for domestic pufposcs 5 . ibiais 
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done %^ heating the veuthy having previously scraped 
the mstde with an iron instruBaent, and then rubbing 
the intemal surfeoe with sal ammoniac : when the 
vesael is quite hot, a small quantity of pitch or resin 
h thrown in and suffered to spread entirely over the < 
internal surface, whi<:h completely prev^nta the cop*' 
per from bxydizing, as tin will not combine with 
oxyde of copper. When these preparatory measures . 
ape talcen, a pieee of pure tin b applied all over the in- 
side of the hot copper vessel, which instantly as- 
sumes a bright silvery 'Whiteness^ and prevents any- 
unpleasant eflfects in using tinned copper vessels for 
colinary purposes. Most of the saucepans, &c. used 
for kitchen purposes, under the name of tin ware, 
are foimed of thin plates of iron, coated with tin; 
these are first scoured, and then thrown into a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid, which destroys all the rust or' 
ojcyde, and renders the surface perfectly clear ; the ' 
{^atesare then dipped into melted tin, the surface of 
which is covered with oil or fat to keep it from the 
action of the air j by these means the iron coming in 
contactwith the pure melted tin, it comes out com- 
pletely coated, the tin frequently penetrating the sub- 
stance of lile iron. 

'8. Iron, 'This is one of the .most abundant 
of metals, being found in almost every rock and 
stril 5 it is about seven times heavier than water, of a 
bloebh or reddish grey colour, is hard, ductile, and 
malleable, and in tenacity is next to gold. Iron is 
fipnd combined with numerous minerals, and forms 
a principal part of those substances known under the 
name of meteoric stones; it is magnetic, and so 
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easily is this property imparted to iron, that a bar 
placed in a vertical position for a considerable tiaie 
acquires polarity, which may also be communicated 
to it by suddenly striking it at the point against any 
hard substance ; for instance^ if a common poker be 
struck forcibly on a hearth, the point of contact be- 
comes polar. The uses of iron are numerous, and 
are so well known as not to require repetition : with-, 
out it man could scarcely subsist in a civilized state, 
as it forms the principal part of his agricultural, do-, 
mestic, and mechanical implements. 

9. Zinc is about seven times heavier than water ; 
it is of a colour between silver and lead ; is hard^ 
but iiot so ductile as some of the preceding metals. 
Zinc is less abundant than most of the foregoing, 
metals ; it has not been met with pure, being either 
mineralized with sulphur, or combined with o^yde 
of iron, silex, &c. It enters into many alloys ; pre* , 
parations of it also are used for mediqine^ and in the 
arts. . 

10. Palladium. When pure it is eleven times 
heavier than water ; it resembles, platina in colour, is 
very malleable, and equal in hardness to bar iron. 
This metal is generally obtained in small quantities, 
alloying native platina. Native palladium is in- 
fusible. 

11. Nickel. The specific gravity of nickel is 
about nine ; its colour is yellowish white| it is duc- 
tile, malleable, and possesses the magnetic property^ 
though in a less degree than iron. Nickel has beea 
found combioed with iron and other substances, and 
enters into the composition of all the meteoric stones . 
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which have fallen from the atmosphere^ in this and 
▼arious other countries j its uses are principally eon-^ 
fined to alloys. 

Brittle Metals. 

12. Arsenic. Specific gravity nearly eight; co- 
lour blueish or greenish white; becomings on ex- 
posure to the air^ darkj almost black 3 its substance 
^ exceedingly brittle ; it occurs nearly pure^ and also 
combined with gold, silver,. iron, lead, &c. Arsenic 
is one of the most active of mineral ppisons ; it is of 
frequent occurrence; is used in glazing porcelain^ 
and the manufacture of glass : wheix combined with 
sulphur in certain proportions, it is either the realgar 
pr cr^phnent used by painters. Its presence may be 
detected by submitting it to the action of heat, or 
striking it with a hammer, when it gives out a garlic- 
like smdl ; it is also remarkable that the same ap- 
pearance is produced on silver and steel by the appli-» 
cation of arsenic, as by the application of onion or 
gariic. 

13* Aitimony. This metal is of a dull whitish 
eolour, of a brittle and compact substance, and is 
about six times heavier than water. Antimony i^ 
a metal freq^uently used in various arts ; as we before 
remariced, it forms one-fifth of the composition of 
printing types ; it is used in medicine, and for alloys 
with other metals : it occurs combined with arsenicj 
silver^ iron, sulphur, &c. 

14. Bismuth. Pure bismuth is of a white colour, 
linged with red ; its substance is brittle, and it is 
nearly eleven times heavier than water. This is not 
e 
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abundant; in its native state it is mostly alloyed with 
arsenic^ it is also found combined in the ores of 
silver^ iron^ cobalt^ and zinc. The principal use made 
of this metal is for alloys^ also as an ingredient in soft 
solders^ being one of the most fusible of metals : a 
preparation of bismuth is sometimes used by painters 
in water colours 5 on paper it has a bluish tinge, but^ 
like arsenic, becomes blackish on exposure to the air^ 
and particularly if the air be impregnated with any 
foetid or offensive effluvia. 

15. Cobalt, The weight of this metal is about 
eight times that of water ; its colour is grey with a 
tinge of red, and it is very difficult of fusion. Cobalt 
is not found pure; its ores being sometimes com- 
bined with arsenic and sulphur, or arsenic and iron^ 
and accompanying the ores of copper, silver, arsenic, 
and bismuth. It is brought to this country reduced 
to an oxyde of a most brilliant blue^ colour, called 
zaffre, which, when melted with three parts of sand 
and one of potash^ forms blue glass : this reduced to 
a fine powder is known by the name of smalts, and is 
used for giving a blue tinge to various substances, as 
paper, cloth, linen^ muslin, &:c.; likewise in painting 
on porcelain^ and also in oil and water. 

16. Manganese. Manganese is about seven times 
heavier than water ; .its colour is a rusty grey; it is 
brittle, in a slight degree malleable, and is niever 
found pure.. The ores of this, metal are frequently 
met with in mineral countries, and, in a state of qxyde, 
is found combined with a very considerable number 
of earthy and mineral substances. The black oxyde of 
manganese affords all the oxygen used by the chemist^ 
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and likewise the oxygen, in the composition of the 
oxymuriatic acid^ so essential to the bleacheries of 
Europe. It is also used in glass-makings and a beau- 
tiful violet colour is obtained from it^ which is em- 
ployed in painting porcelain, 

17* TeUurium. This is a rare metal, it is about six 
times heavier than water ; is very fusible^ brittle^ and 
of the colour of tin. Tellurium is found in a metallic 
state, but always alloyed by some other metal, as gold^ 
lead, copper, &c» 

18. Titanium. This metal is of a reddish copper 
colour, and so extremely difficult of fusion, that at- 
tempts to reduce it to a pure metallic state have rarely 
succeeded. It is found combined with oxyde of iron^ 
manganese, silex, &c. ; it was formerly employed in 
painting on porcelain, but has fallen into disuse from 
the want of uniformity in its colour. 

19. Tantalium is a very rare metal ; it is about 
six times heavier than water ; its external surface has a 
slight metallic lustre, but the interior is dull and 
nearly black. Tantalium has only been found in 
Sweden and Finland, combined with the oxydes of 
iron and manganese, as also with the rare earth 
Yttria. 

20. Molybdena. Like the last this is exceedingly 
rare^ has never been found pure, and is with difficulty 
reduced to a pure state, having only been obtained in 
brittle infusible grains. It is found in a mineral 
state combined with sulphur, and in the acid state 
with lead. 

21. Thngsten. This is a hard, brittle, granular 
metal, of a light steel grey colour, and brilliant metal- 
lic lustre. It is found combined with oxyde of iron. 
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manganese^ and silex^ and occurs in most places 
abounding with tin : it has been used with other sub- 
fitances in the formation of red colours known by the 
name of lakes. 

22. Oirome. This substance has never been found 
in a metallic state^ only entering into the composition 
of some few substances : the emerald is supposed to 
owe its brilliant green colour to its combination with 
this rare metal. 

23. Rhodium. This metal is not malleable ; it pos* 
sesses k bright metallic lustre^ and is about eleven 
times heavier than water. 

24. Osmium is of a dark grey colour. 

25. Iridiumf when pure^ is "white and infusible^. 
The three last named metals are very rare, having only 
been found alloying the native platina, of Peru, and 
have not been applied to any useful purpose. 

26. Uranium has never been found in a metal- 
lic state ; its colour is dark grey, its substance is brit** 
tie, and may be cut with a knife ; it is the lightest 
of all metals excepting tellurium, being only ^six 
time^ heavier than water. It has not been applied to 
any use. 

27. Cerium. This, like the last, has never been 
found in a metallic state, and has only been obtained 
with considerable difficulty by the chemist : it enters 
into the. composition of a few rare minerals. ' 

For some useful hints to collectors of minerals, see 
the Naturalist'9 Pocket Book, p. 323. To the stu- 
clent in Mineralogy, who wishes for a popular and in- 
telligibly jfl^ide, we have no hesitation in recommendr 
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iog Mr. Phillips's Outlines of Mineralogy^ 12mo^ 2d 
edition; Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology^ by 
the same author ; and Jikin's Manualy all of them 
exceHent publications. 

, Mr. Parkinson's ^ Organic Remains qfa former 
World * are an inexhaustible fund of instruction and 
delist to the geologist and mineralogist. This grand 
work is a unique in these departments of science, and 
is as remarkable for the deep and learned research 
which it displays, as for the beautiful and highly ac- 
curate engravings with which it is embellished. It is 
a national ornament ; and resembles more the splen- 
did works that have issued from the continental, 
press, under imperial patronage, than a book pro- 
duced by the unassisted, but unremitted, exertions of 
an tndiindtial — an active member, too, of a harassbg 
aqd laborious profession. 

We shall conclude this Introduction with some re<« 
flections on the pleasing nature of the study of 
mineralogy. The wonderful form of common salt, 
the precious stones, the singular shapes of the ores 
or metals in their mineral state, the astonishing par- 
ticulars relative to extraneous fossils, and a variety of 
inexhaustible objects of inquiry in the mineral king- 
dom, seem eminently constituted to excite our cu- 
riosity. Were we to live forages in this world, and to 
employ every day in studying the singularities of the 
mineral kingdom oniy, we should still find innumera- 
ble objects which we could not explain, which would 
stimulate more and more our researches, and yet con- 
tinue inscrutable by our finite capacities.. I«et us 
well employ, then, the short time that is- granted to 
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U8 here^ and devote as much of it as the necessary 
duties of life will permit to the study qf Nature; and, 
by thus enriching our minds, treasure up the most 
innocent and the most inexhaustible stores of know- 
ledge and pleasure. The exquisite delight which such 
studies afford will be still further heightened in pro- 
portion as we meditate on t)ie ends which the Creatot 
has proposed in his works ; for the wonders of Nature 
are far above every, the most admirable, production 
of human art. These are not always compatible with 
our welfare j and, so far from rendering us either 
wiser or better, they are often the mere objects of un- 
instructive admiration. But all the works of Nature, 
even the most singular and inexplicable^ have for their 
object the felicity of the whole creation. They exist, 
not merely to be contemplated as objects of sight, but 
to be enjoyed ; and all, without exception, proclaim 
unspeakable goodness, as well as unsearchable wisdom 
and unbounded power. 

Ohy Natu&e, all-suMcient, over all ! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ( 
Snatch me to heaven ; thy rollitig Wonders there^ 
World beyond world in infinite extenti 
IProfusely scattered o'er the bine immense^ 
Show rae ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to scan ; through the disclosing deep 
Light mj blind way ; the mineral strata there ; 
Thrust, bloomings thence the vegetable world ; 
0*er that the rising system, more complel, 
Of animals ; and higher still, the mind. 
The varied scene of quick-componnded thought, 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravished eye — 
A search the flight of time can ne'er exhaust I 
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Fixed in their orbits thro' uomeasnred space, 

The glitt'ring hosts of Heav'n their paths perfornQi 
And, ever glowing in th' etherial race, 

'Midst sweeping whirlwinds and the raging storm ; 
Yet silent in rotation as they run, 

And bringing back the days, the months, the yeari, 
Still, as they journey round the central Sun, 

Sweet is the sound and concord of the spheres ! 
Then, if in higher bodies thus confest, 

So soft's the music that from order flows. 
Why should not harmony inform the breast. 

When such the unison that Heav'n bestows ? 
Throughout his various works has God designed 

One rule of judgment—- one consent ef mind ! 
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Surelj the varieties of created beings were formed for 
--the inward soul, as well as for the outward senses. He wfts 
a true philosopher, who, beine asked how he could endure 
life without tne pleasure of oooks, answered, the Works 
OF Creation were his Library, wherein, when he pleas- 
ed, he could muse upon God's deep oracles. — felthaic. 

O how canst thou renounce the boundlesft store 

Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of ^oves and garniture of fields; 
All, that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all, that echoes tfi the song of even; 
All, that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 

B£ATTIE« 

The greatest pleasure the mind is capable of in this life, 
is in the Contemplation of God and Nature, the sweet- 
ness of Philosophy, and the Discourse of Reason. 

FELTKAM. 
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XH£ name given to this month by the Romans 
was taken from Janus, one of their divinities^ to 
ivhom they^ve Iwo faces ; because on the one side^ 
the first day of this month looked toin^rds the new 
year, and on the other towards the old one. It was 
called rnlf-^mcmat by our Saxon ancestors, on ac- 
ooant of the dftsger then experienced from wolves ; 
* for that, through the extremity of cold and snow, 
those ravenous creatures could not find of other beasts 
sufficient to feed upon/ 

In JANUAHY 1818. 
1 • — 'CIRCUMOISION. 

This festival was instituted in the sixth century. 
At the commencement of the new year we rejoice 
with our fri^nd^, at having escaped the dangers that 
attend every season, atid commemorate the event by 
some trifliog present. 

The Romans, at this time, sent presents of sweet- 
meats, as dried iigs, honey, &c. (sirencd), expressing^ 
a wish that their friends might enjoy the sweets of 
the ^dar into which they had entered. A r^lic 
of this custom is dtill observed in the south of 
A 
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Scotland^ where the sweetie-sJcon, a sort of plum-cake^ 
constitutes the New Year's Gift. Among the northern 
naUom, it was customary for subjects to present gifts 
to their sovereigns, which were caWedjolagiaJir, yule* 
gifts. In France, particularly in the south, early m 
the morning of New Year's Dav, a round of visits 
is commenced to relations and friends, to wish them 
a happy new year, and to present them with bonbons 
(sweetmeats).— See T.T. for 1815, p. 2. 

The antient custom of going about with the 
wassaU, ^ a bowl of spiced ale,' is yet retained in 
many places. The composition was ale, nutmeg, 
sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples, and was 
called lamb's wool. Some verses still sung in Glou- 
cestershire, on this day, may be seen in our volume 
for 1814, p. 3. 

The origin of the term wassail is to be sought for 
in the well-known story of Vortigem and Roweqa, or 
Ronix, the daughter of Hengist ; the earliest autbo'- 
rity for which is that of Walter Calenius, who sup- 
plied the materials for Geoffrey of Monmouth's his- 
tory. He relates that on Vortigern's first interview 
with the lady, she kneeled beforehim, and, presenting 
a cup of wine, said to him, ' Lord king, wacki heil/ 
or, in purer Saxon, W€bs heel; literally, be health, or 
health be to you ! As the king was unacquainted 
with the Saxon language, he inquired the meaning 
of these words ; and being told that they wished him 
health, and that he should answer them by saying 
drinc heil, he did so, and commanded Rowena to 
drink. Then taking the cup from her hand, he 
kissed the damsel and pledged her. The historian 
adds, that, from that time to his own, the custom re- 
mained in Britain, that whoever drank to another at 
a feast said wackt heil, and he that immediately after 
received the cup answered dnnc heil, 

*1. 1515. — LOUIS XII DIED. 

Although the public events of the reign of Louis 
XII afford no very high ideas of his talents for govern- 
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ment, yet he possessed so many private virtues and 
amiable qualities, that he is always ranked among the 
best of the French monarchs. The title of * Father of 
his people' was given him by the assembled states of his 
kingdom ; and history has taken pleasure in recordings 
that when, according to the custom, the cryers an- 
nounced his death, it was done in these words : 'The 
good king Louis, the father of his people, is dead/ 
He appears to have been sincerely desirous of allevi* 
ating the burthens of his subjects, and would, pro* 
bably, have done it effectually, had it not been for the 
wars into which he was unfortunately plunged. He 
was naturally inclined to economy, and held as a 
principle^ that ' the justice of a prince obliged him 
to owe nothing, rather than his greatness to give 
much/ And w:hen his frugality was made a topic 
of public ridicule, he said, ' I had rather see my 
courtiers laugh at my avarice, than my people weep 
at my extravagance/ In his manners and conver- 
sation Louis was affable, mild and cheerful, prone to 
sallies of innocent pleasure, and fond of literature. 
He assembled men of learning at his court, and em- 
ployed them in foreign affairs. Greek was first taughl 
at the French universities in his reign. 

6. — BPIPHANY. 

The rites of this day, the twelfth after the Nativity, 
are different in various, places, though the object of 
them is much the same in all ; namely, to do honour 
to the memory of the Eastern magi, who, according 
to a tradition of the Romish church, were three in 
number, and of royal dignity. The usual celebration 
of Twelfth-day, in the metropolis and in the south 
of England, is by drawing lots, and assuming ficti- 
tious characters fbr the evening : — formerly the king 
or queen was choseB^by a b^an. found in a piece of 
divided cake ; and this was once a common Christ- 
mas gambol in both the English Universities. 

TheTday after Twelfth Day was called St. DistafTjS 
Day. The customs on this day in Northumberland, 
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Prance^ and at Rome^ are described at length' in 
T.T. for 1815, p. 5. 

♦6. 1800. — RBV. WMi jrONBS, OP NATLAND^ mSD. 

In ei\ the writings of this eminent (Uvine, whether 
religious, philosophical, or in natural history, the 
christian is eminently conspicuous. His Phvsidogi« 
eal Disquisitions ; those on Fossils ; and W tbree* 
Sermons on the Philosophj^ of Botany, of Ani* 
mals^ and of the Earth ; with that on the Natural' 
Evidences of Christianity, will ever be a rich nasitat' 
repast to the Christian naturalist. 

8. — SAINT LUCIAN. 

Lucian, a native of Syria, was celebrated in bis 
youth for his eloquence, and intimate acquaintance 
with polite literature; After the death of his parents, 
he gave all his fortune to the poor, and confined 
himself to the study of the scriptures. He wa9 
a proficient in Hebrew, and reused the Septuagint 
version of the Bible. He wrote an apology for the 
Christians, and presented it to Maximinus II. Aflter 
having undergone various torments, at the instigation 
of this emperor, he was martyred in the year 312. 

*10. 1645. — LAUD, ABP. OP CANTBRBURY, DIBD. 

Speaking of his teaming and morals, Hume ob- 
serves, * he was virtuous, if severity of manners aloncj 
and abstinence from pleasure, could deserve that name. 
He was learned, if polemical knowledge could entitle 
him to that praise/ Though he was an avowed Pro- 
testant, * the genius of his religion was, though in a 
less degree, the same with that of the Romish. Hie 
same profound respect was demanded to the sacerdotal 
character, the same sulimission required to the creeds 
and decrees of synods -and councils, the same pomp 
and ceremony was eflfected in worship, and the same 
superstitious regard to days, postures, meats, and vest- 
ibents.' In his government of the church he dis- 
played a total want of charity towards those who had 
made, the least opposition to the doctrines and cere- 
monies established by authority ; and> under his coun- 
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tenance^ the Star-chamber wore all the horrors and ex- 
ercised all the cruelties of an inquisition. In state af* 
fairs, his counsels were high and arbitrary, and he was 
extremely active in promoting those desperate mea* 
sures and illegal projects, which ultimately proved the 
ruin of the king and constitution, fiut every medal 
has its reverse. We must not forget to mention hi* 
care of the ecclesiastical edifices, his reparations of St* 
Paul's Cathedral, and his generosity and munificence 
to the University ofOxfordy as displayed in the many 
noble buildings which he erected, and the expensive 
collection of books and MSS. which he presented to 
it. 

*11. 1753.— SIR HANS SLOANE DIED, -ET. 92. 

He was first physician to George II, and many 
years president of the Royal Society. His imniense 
collection of books, manuscripts, and curious pro- 
ductions of nature and art, now form a most valuable 
part of the British Museum. His library consisted of 
50,000 volumes ; and his catalogue contained a de- 
scription of 69,352 curiosities ; a treasure which he. 
said was destined to magnify God and benefit man* 
kind. The beautiful botanical garden at Chelsea was 
left by him to the Company of Apothecaries, on con- 
dition of their introducing every year fifty new plants, 
till their number should amount to 2000. Sir Hans 
Sloane was born at Killileagh in Dowiishire, in the 
north*east part of ^reland ; and was buried in Chelsea 
churchyard, where his tomb is still in tolerable pre- 
servation. It is surmounted by the mystic symbols 
of the egg and the serpent in a good style of sculp- 
ture. — See Butler's Chronological Exercises, p. 23. 

12. — PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day, or about this time, in the north, the 
fool-plough . goes about, a pageant that - consists of a 
number of sword -dancers, dragging a plough, with 
music^ and one, sometimes two, in a very fantastic * 
dress; the Bes^, in the grotesque habit of an old 
woman, and the fool, almost covered with skins^ 
A 2 
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"wearing a hairy cap^ and the tail of some animal 
hanging from his back. The office of one of these 
characters is^ to rattle a box among the spectators of 
the dance, in which he collects their little donations^. 

The fool-43lough, in Germany, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Tn Franconia, young women are yoked to 
the plough, upon which a piper sits and plays ; and 
the ladies are then dragged into some river or pool. 

13.— SAINT HILARY. 

Hilary was born at Poictiers in France, of an illus- 
trious family ; and of this place he was cliosen bishop 
in the year 353. Having taken an active part against 
th^ Arians,he was banished to Pbrygia, by ordes of 
the Emperor Cbnstantius, in 356, where he remained 
for three years. After various travels in different 
parts, and many sufferings, Hilary died at Poictiers 
in 368. He was an excellent orator and poet ; bia 
9tyle abounds with rhetorical figures. 

*14. 1763.— BISHOP BBRKELBY ©IBD. 

This eminent man, so celebrated for his metaphy- 
sical dissertations, was also intimately acquainted with 
the arts and business of common life. Mechanic 
operations, and the processes by which crude materi- 
als are meliorated and manufactured ; the maxims of 
trade, and its connections with agriculture^ were all 
familiar to him That his genius was capable of em<- 
bracing those scenes and emotions o£ which the lively 
conception forms poetical ability, is evident not only 
from various animated letters which are to be found 
ill the collection of Pope's works, but also from seve- 
ral compositions in verse, particularly some stanzas ^ 
written at the time when he was looking towards Ber- 
mudas, with what he supposed to be an encouragitig 
certainty that his favourite scheme would take place. 
-wSee his Works, vol. ii, p. 443. 

18. — SBPTUAOBSIMA S1?NJ>AT. 

The institution of this and the two following San- 
days eannot be traced higher than the begiramg of 
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the rixtb or the close of the fifth century. ^ When 
^e words Septuagesima, Sexagesimal and Quiuqua- 
geaima (seventieth^ sixtieth^ and fiftieth)^ were firat 
applied to denote these three Sundays^ the season of 
Lent had generally been extended to a fast of six 
weeks, that is, thirty-six days, not reckoning the 
Sundays, which were always celebrated as festivals. At 
ihis time also, the Sunday which we call the first 
Sunday in Lent was styled simply, QuadragednM^ 
or the fortieth, meaning, no doubt, the fortieth day 
b^ore Easter. Quadragesima was also the name 

fiven to the season of Lent, and denoted the quar 
ragcsimal or forty days' fast. When the three 
weeks before Quadragesima ceased to be considered 
as weeks after the Theophany (or Epipliany), and 
were appointed to be observed as a time of preparation 
for Lent, it was perfectly conformable to the ordi* 
naiy mode of computationi to- reckon backwards, and, 
for the sake of even a^d round numbers^ to count by 
decades/ — {Shepherds) 

18.— -SAINT PRISCA. 

Prisca, a Roman lady, was early converted to 
Christianity ; but refusing to abjure ber religion, and 
to offer sacrifice when she was commanded, was 
horribly tortured, and' afterwards beheaded, under tlie 
£mperor Claudfus, in the year 275. 

20. — SAINT FABIAN. 

St. Fabian succeeded St. Anterus in the pontifi- 
cate, in the year 236. Eusebius relates, that, in an 
assembly of the people and^clergy, held for the elec* 
tion of a pastor in his room, a dove,^ to the great sur- 
prise of all present, settled on the^head of St.. Fabian j 
and that this miraculous sign united the votes of the 
clergy and people in promoting him, though a lay- 
man and a stranger. He governed the church six- 
teen years, sent St. Dionysius and other preachers 
into Gaul, and' condemned Privatus, the promoter of 
a new heresy in Africa, as appears from St. Cyprian. 
St* Faibian died a glorioci3 martyr in the perse^^ution 
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of Decius in 250^ as St. Cyprian and St. Jerom 
bear witness. The former, writing to his successor, 
St. Cornelius, calls him an incomparable man ; and 
says, that the glory of his death was equal to the 
purity and holiness of his life. 

21. — SAINT AGNES. 

St. Jerom says, that the tongues and pens of all 
nations are employed in the praises of this saint, 
who overcame both the cruelty of the tyrant and the 
tenderness of her age, and crowned the glory of 
chastity with that of martyrdom. St. Austin observes, 
that her name signifies chaste in Greek, and a lamb 
in Latin. She has been always considered by the 
Catholics as a special patroness of purity, with the im- 
maculate Mother of God and St. Thecla. Rome was 
the theatre of the triumph of St. Agnes; and Pru- 
dentius says, that her tomb was shown within sight 
of that city. She suffered not long after the be- 

f inning of the persecution of Dioclesian, whose 
loody edicts appeared in March in the year of our 
Lord 303. She was only thirteen years of age at the 
time of her glorious death. 

On the eve of St. Agnes's-day, many kinds of 
divination are practised by the rustic damsels in the 
north, to discover their future husbands. — See T. T. 
for 1815, p. 9, where are some further particulars of 
this saint. x 

*21. 1814. — SAINT PIERRE DIED. 

The well known author of the charming tale of 
Paul and Virginia, and the « Studies of Nature,' a 
most fascinating work. The posthumous publication 
entitled ^ Harmonies of Nature' has not added to 
his reputation ; and some doubts have been suggested 
as to Its genuineness. 

22. — SAINT VINCENT. 

Vincent, a deacon of the church in Spain, suf- 

£BEed martyrdom in the Dioclesian persecution, about 

r 303. A full description of the dreadful cruel- 
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Urn wJUck be suffitred may be seen ia T. T. for 1815, 

25w<-<K)ON.VSB8IDN 09 SAI«T FA^UL. 

Saint Paul differed martyrdom undtfr the general 
penecution of Nero^ Being a Bonaan citiaeD;, he 
aMikl< not be emoifiedi by the Homaa. laws, as his 
ooKeague St. ^terwas-f he m^s, therefore^ beheaded : 
-^^Jienee Ae usual vepresentation oS bim mth asveord 
in hifr hand* St. Ghrysostom tells- us thai his picture 
waa preserved by some of the christians in his time^ 
and that he was but of a low stature (three cubits)^ 
thaik is, fetair feet six inches high. 'Nicephorus de« 
sctibes him asa seiall man, somewhat crooked, of 
a psde complexion, and appearing older thair he foally 
was* 

Lord Lyttletcm'S' ^ Observations on the Conversion 
of St.'Paur deserve the most careful perusal of every 
scholar and every christian. 

25.— SBXAGSSIMA. SUNDAY. — SS?e SBFTUAGESIMA, p.69 
*27. 18I6.r— LORD HOOD DIBD, JBT. 92. 

His lordship was bred in the old- school, like the 
Bbdfes,Jhe Ansons, and the Hawkesof former times* 
To great bravery, he united great seamanship ; he 
possessed, at the same time, a certain promptitude of 
decisiop, coupled with extraordinary coolness, skill, 
and judgment. These qualities justly entitled him to 
the confidence of the public, which he uniformly pos- 
sessed j. while all under hi». authority yidded a ready 
obedience- to> a ccnfmnandeF who, wh«» neeessary, 
always appeared foremost in danger ; but never risked 
either ships or men, except for the attainment of some 
great object, obviously calculated . to redound to the 
advantage ok to the glory of bis country .f-^^VMual 
Biography, p. 379.) 

*2S. 1796.-«-TFIfi8T TBIJIQRABH< Uf fiIfG£.A^39}. 
'SO, — KING CHARLBS I, MARTTR. 

King Charles I was beheaded on this day. He 
eras^ says Clarendon, the wordiest gentleman^ the 
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best master^ the best friend^ the best husband, the 
best father, and the best christian, that the age in 
which he lived produced. One of the most elegant 
and candid tributes paid to the memory of King 
Charles is the semion of Bishop Home, entitled The 
Christian King. The character of the king is too long 
to give entire, and it will not admit of an extract, but 
it is well worthy the reader's perusal on this day, or 
any day. The martyrdom of this king is thus simply 
recorded in a newspaper of the day, called the * Mo^ 
derate TntelUgeficer.* It is here adduced as an in-. 
stance of the shocking insensibility of the public inind 
, to scenes of blood, when previously hardened by se-. 
ditious writings and inflammatory speeches. ^ On. the 
30th of January, was Charles, King of England^ 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, put to death, by be- 
heading, over against the Banquetting House at 
Whitehall.' This is printed with the same type as the 
common news of the day, and without any com- 
ment. For a further account of the character and 
manners of King Charles, we refer to T. T. for 1815, 
p. 16 ; some particulars of his trial will be found in p. 
18 of the same volume, and in T. T. for 1816, p. 6, 
See also T. T. for 1814, p. 8, for a description of the 
finding of his body in St. George's Chapel, Windsor.* 

*30. 1790.— THB lifje-boat invented. 

9l0tronomital ^ccutrencefii 

In JANUARY 1818. 

Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 

From the explanations we have already given, in 
the volumes of Time's Telescope for 1816 and 1817, 
relative to ihtohUquity of the ecUptio and its variations^ 
the astronomical student will be prepared . to under- 
stand the following table. It is therefore only neces*^ 
lary that we should, in this place, present the princi* 
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pal results for the present year, which are contained in 
the following 

TABLE. 

January IsJ^ the obliguity is - - 23© 27' 54"'S 

March Ist, ------- 23 27 55*4 

May Ist, ------- 23 27 55*4 

July Ist, 28 27 55-1 

September 1st, --.-..'- - 23 27-56-1 

November lit, ------- 23 27 56*2 

December 31st, 23 27 55"6 

The results in this table have been obtained by com- 
paring the mean obliquity for 18 13^ as determined 
at the Royal Observatory, with the new mural circle, 
with those found by Dr. Bradley in 1 756. The mean 
obliguity for 1813 was 23'' 27' 50" ; and the mean 
diminution appears to be 0"'4. 

The Sun enters the sign Aquarius at 42 m.- 
past jl in the afternoon of the 20th of this month ; 
and the following table shows the time of his rising 
and setting on every fifth day. The time for any in- 
termediate day must be found by proportion, accord- 
ing to the method we have already explained in our 
former volumes. " 

TABLE 

Of tlie Rising and Setting of the Sun for every fifth 
Day. 



•y 1, Sun rises 5 m. after 8. Sets 55 m. after 3 


6, - - - 1 - - 8 - 


59 - - 3 


11, - - - 57 - - 7 - 


3 - - 4 


16, - - - 52 - - 7 - 


8 - - 4 


21, - - - 45 - - 7 - 


15 - - 4 


36, - - - 37 - - 7 - 


23 . - 4 


31, - - - 29 - - 7 - 


31 - - 4 



Equation of Time, 

The following table shows what must be added 
to apparent time to . obtain mean time on every fifth 
day of the present month, yiz* 



-1 — I — -■ ■ ■! - - I III ir-wr-M«MWfcjnIia^, 

TAfiLE. 

Thanday,- - 1st, to tlie tisie on the dial add 3 49 
Tuesday, - - 6th, -.------..-6 9 

Sunday, 11th,- -.-^------ 8 14 

Friday; - - 16th, 10 6 

Wednesday, 21*t, 11 40 

Monday, - - 26th, 12 64 

Saturday, - - Slst, ------ 1S49 

PhcLses -of -the Moon. 

NewMoou, 6th,atSGm..pastllnigbt. 
First Quarter, 14tb, 44 - - 6 morning 
Full Moon, 32d, '25 • - 10 morning 
last Quarter, 29lh, 42 - - 4KfMm0dii. 

Mo&n*8 Ptissage &ver the fim Meridian. 
The Moon will pass the first meridian^ or that 
which passes through the Royal Observatory, on^the 
iPoIlowiDg days duifipg this month, at convenient times 
for observation* The time of her passage over any 
Other meridian must be found from this by means of 
her horary ];notion. 

January 1st, at 42 m, after 6 in the momiug, 

2d, 32 - - 7 

* 3d, 26 - - 8 - - - - . 
13th, 26 - - 5 in the evening. 
14th, 6--6----- 
15th, 48 --6-^---^ 
16th, 31 --7--.-. 
17th, 17 - - 8 - * - - . 

18th, 6 - - 9 

19th, 57 --9 

20th, 49-- 10 

EcUpsesqf Jupiter's Satellites. 
Tbferewill be only two eclipses of Jupiter's first sa- 
tellite visible at the Roval ObserVSttOry'thts month, and 
one of his second satellite, viz. 

IMMERSIONS. 

l9t Satellite, 17 th day, at 47 m. after 6 in the morning. 
- - - - 26th - - 9 - - 3 - - - - 
2d Satellite, 19th - . 17} - - 5 - - - - 



..-^- -. J 
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Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
7th of January ; and be in his inferior conjunction at 
a quarter before 1 1 on the night of the 23a. On the 
96, Jupiter and Venus will oe in contact. On the 
14th^ both Mercury and Mars will be stationarv ; and 
at 1 m. after 5 in the afternoon of the 2dj ana 15 m. 
past 11 at night on the 29th, the Moon will be in con- 
junction with the star a in Libra, 

On the Transits qf Vbnus. 

We have already treated of this queen of the pla* 
nets, and given her general elements in the first and 
lecond volumes of Timers Telescope, in the latter of 
%vhich we stated what was to be understood by her 
transits, and promised an explanation of the subject 
in a subsequent volume of our labours. The subjects 
of which we have since treated, and especially those 
discussed in the volume for last year, have now pre- 
pared our readers for more easily comprehending this; 
and we shall therefore avail ourselves of this facility to 
redeem our pledge with effect* 

These Transits are not merely objects of curiosity, 
but of great utility. Their rare occurrence, indeed^ 
renders them extremely interesting to the astronomer } 
but this interest is greativ increased when he reflects 
that it is by this means alone that the important pro- 
blem relative to the real distance of th^ Sun from the 
Earth can be ascertained with any degree of certainty ; 
that they can be applied with great effect in ascertain* 
ing the longitude of places ; and that they are of great 
use in correcting the elements of the planets, especi- 
ally the places of the aphelia, the situations of the 
nodes, and the inclinations of the orbits. The transits 
of Venus, in 1761 and 1769, contributed much to the 
correctness of our knowledge of her movements ; and 
the transits of Mercury are also capable of being ap- 
plied to the same purpose. Relative to that of 1799, 
jLaIande,in his History of A s tronomy for 1 800,ob8Qrve«> 
B 
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^ The transit of Mtfomjir aver the Sun enabled me ta 
vfiftify the plAoe of. the agbGVioB, aiad: by tba rtmh 
tWe appears tQ.be no necagsitf to change the tablet 
o£this.pl2ine1\' The tfansita of Mjepouiy take ptaca 
aiiLich. oft^aer than thoae o£ Venus^; but on acbouiH 
tShif^ ffmJbst distaHOsfrpmtbe fi;actbKaii4 the smalliiesa 
d hi$ parnUax' from/ the Suus they are not »ueceptibki 
€£equal utility with thoae of Venua.. 

In viewing the pro^esd, of h^man kn^wlodg^ij aad 
especially in tracing, the steps by which the noble 
science of ai^t6nomyHas attained its present advaixce- 
fticAt, the scientific mind not only acquires ftiesh 
strength, but derives pfeculiar efevatrorn' frerm flrfr* 
'quenuy contemplating the ejrertioM of genius,, atrd 
witnessing the industry and ardour with whidi sh6 
overcomes difficulties, insurmountable to all but 
genius herself. Nothing is pefrhaps more animating 
to the youthful stodfent than frequently reflect- 
ing on • the old maxim, — whatever man ha^ dme, 
nmn^may do — and the sensible mind can Scarce* 
ly recollect that the vast magnitude of the Earth 
has now become the subject of actual measure* 
ittent; that all' the stare that are visible tb' the 
naked eye have been accurately numbered ; and that 
even the immense distance of tfce Son can now be 
submitted to a rigorous calculation, without deriving 
fresh courage from the recollection, and-feelifrg it- 
self reanimated in the pursuit of truth. The two 
transits of Venus, above referred to, have enabled 
iistrottomcTS to resolve this problem with an trecuracy 
which those of fbnner ages durst not even fepeto at- 
tain* The person who first suggested this excelleni 
method of solution was Dr. Edmund JklUy, tvhbse 
inathematical and philosophical labours wrll* justly 
entitle him to the veneration of posterity, at a period 
wfien many whose ambition has either inflimed the 
))as9ions or deepened the miseries of man will have 
sutdi into everlasting oblivion. A ffew extracts frotn 
Itie Dissertation on this subject, which he presented 



to the Ro^l Soeiety, of which he W40 a ^MliDguished 
meodber, will :a6brd the reader the best infoFmaticMi 
^0 ihe mwoer in which he was led .U> it^ and th^ 
^loirest ^iewi ef the imppesaion it made oa his fDind 
at the lime of the discovery. He obaerve% 

^ There are loaay thiiigs that appear entremely 
fiaradcuiical^ and tven qoite incredible to the ilbterale, 
vluoh jet, by means ei mathematical j^nciples^ are 
ettily aolved. Scarcely any thing wiU %e thoi^ghl 
mere hard and diiftpult itban that of dQlennitiing tbe 
4iste0ce of the Snn from the £arth; bat Ihisj whea 
ireiare made aoqnaintod with somf eaeaot ohaerTatioM^ 
tdiQB at places feed iipon» and ^oiidn befovehaad^ 
for that purpose, may, without much labour^ he 
^easSy ^fleeted. A»A tbia ia nrhat I 'am more de- 
eiiDus 4o ]vy before this iUusipi^ius Society, that I 
jpay explain to y^utig eatronomers, who oiay pet haps 
live to observe ^hose things^ the method by which 
the immenle distance of the Sun from the Earth may 
be tndy dcaenaoinedt lo wilbin at feast a five hundi^d^ 
part of what it reaHy is/ 

Dr« Hi^y then states the «piniotis of varioos 
asinnomerB Tdative to this distaacei with hta own 
rta0QnBfQrddMhtangtb€^r«onc>u8ions, afidthen says, 

' About forty ^ears ago^ when I was in the Island 
iSSi. Hriena, taking a catalogue t)f the stars near the 
south pole, I had an opportunity of observing the pas^ 
•age of Mercisry «lver the Sun's diso, which s6c-> 
coeded better than I oould have expected ; for, by 
means <Mf a tdescope twei^y^four feet long, I <)eter^ 
arined &e ,veiy moment when Mercufy, eateriflg 
upon the Sun, seemed to touch his inward limb | 
tmd alao whtti^ in gcMng off, it struck the limb of the 
Sun's dise^ fisrming the angle of inlertor cotntact ; hf 
which modifi I fknind the interval of time duricqp 
which Mercury appeared upon Am Sun, even without^ 
an error of a single second. 

' For the hicid line, interacted between the dark 
limb of the planet and the bright limb of the Sun^ 
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filthough exceedingly fine^ may be easily seen bv the 
eye ; and the smaU dent made in the Sun's limo, by 
Mercury's entering or leaving the disc, appears, ia 
the first case, to vanish, and, in the latter, to b^a 
almost instantaneously. When I perceived this, it 
came immediately into my mind, that the Sun's 
parallax might be accurately determined by such kind 
of observations as these, provided Mercury were 
nearer the Earth, and had a greater parallax from the 
Sun. But the difference of these parallaxes is al-^ 
ways less than the solar parallax which we seek ; and 
therefore Mercury, though he may frequently be seea 
apparently on the Sun, is not to be re^rded as fit fba 
our purpose. 

' There remains then the transit of Venus ovet 
^he Sun's disc, whose parallax, being almost fous 
times as great as the solar parallax, will cause very 
sensible differences between the times in which Ve- 
nus will seem to be passing over the Suii from differ- 
ent parts of the Earth. And firom these differeocesj 
if they be properly observed, the Sun's parallax may 
be determined, even to a small part ofasecond« Nor 
are any other instruments required for this purpose, 
than common telescopes, and clocks, which are good 
of their kind ; and in the observers, nothing more is 
necessary than fidelity, diligence, and a moderate skill 
in astronomy. 

^ For there is no need that the latitude of the place 
should be scrupulously observed, nor that the time 
itself should be accurately determined with respect to 
the meridian : it is' sufficient that the clocks be re- 
gulated according to the motion of the heavens, pro- 
vided the times be accurately reckoned from the total 
ingress of Venus into the Sun's disc, to the be- 
ginning of her egress from it ; that is, when the dark 
globe of Venus first begins to touch the bright limb 
of the Sun within ; which moments I know, by my 
own experience, may be observed to within a secona 
of time. 
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' But, on account of the very strict laws by 
which the motions of the planets are regulated^ Vi- 
llus is seldom to be seen within the Sun's disc ; and 
during the coMrse of one hundred and twenty years 
it could never be once observed ; namely, from the 
year 1639 (when this most pleasing sight happened to 
that exqellent youth Horrox, our countryman, and tf 
iuio only since the creation) to the year 1761 ; in 
which ]^ar, according to the theories tliat have beea 
hitherto fouiid agreeable to the celestial motions, Ve<- 
iius will agi^n pass over the Sun on the 26th of MajT 
<old ^tyle) in the morning ; so that at London^ about 
fiix o'clock in the morning, we may expect to see her 
near the middle of the Sun*s disc, and not above fouc 
minutes of a degree south of his centre* 

^ The whole duration of this transit will be almost 
fight hours ; namely, from two o'clock in the mora* 
Ing to a title before ten, and therefore the ingress 
will not be visible in England ; but as the Sun will| 
at that time, be in the 16th degree of Gemini, hav*^ 
log nearly twenty-three degrees of north declination;^ 
k will be seen without setting iu almost every part 
of the northern frigid zone«' 

The doctor then specifies the places where Venus 
might he seen to enter the Sun's disc, and observes^ 
that th^ mouth of the Ganges would be a favourable 
place for the observation ; as the Sim would be nearly 
^r hours to the east when the placet entered his 
disc, and as many towards the west when it leaves it; 
and adds, ^ the apparent motion of Venus over the 
solar disc will be accelerated by almost double the 
l^prisontal paralkx of Venus from the Sun ; because 
Venus, at that time, is carried with a retrograde mo« 
tion fiDm east to west, while a spectator, placed upon 
the Earth's sprlace^ is turned the contrary way^ from 
w^st to east. 

^ Supposing, therefore, the Sun's parallax to be 
twelve seconds and a half, as I have before conjeo** 
turedy the parallax of Venus -will be forty-three se- 
B2 
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conds ; from which^ if the former be subtraetedi there 
will remain thirty seconds and a half for the hori* 
zontal parallax of Venus from the Sun : and, there- 
fore, at those places which Ke near the tropic, the 
motion of Venus will be increased by that parallax 
forty-five seconds at least, whilst she passes over the 
ISun's disc ; and still more so at places which are 
situated in the neighbourhood of the equator. Nov^ 
Venus, at that time, will move on the Sun's disc very 
nearly at the rate of four minutes of a degree in an 
hour, and therefore eleven minutes^of time, at leasts 
are to be allowed for the forty-five seconds of a de- 
gree abovementioned ; which, therefore, is the space 
of time the duration of the eclipse, caused by Vei^us^ 
will, on account of the parallax, be shortened/ 

In a question of this moment, however, the doctor 
does not conceive it adviseable to depend solely upon 
one place of observation for the result, and therefore 
fixes upon Port Nelson, on the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, as another convenient station for the purpose; 
because there ' the parallax of Venus will increase the 
duration of the transit by at least six minutes of 
time; for whilst the Sun from his setting to his 
rising seems to pass tinder the pole, those places on 
the Earth's surface will be carried from east to 'west^ 
or with a motion conspiring with that of Venus ; 
and therefore sh^ will seem to move more slowly on 
the Sun, and be longer in passing; over his disc. If 
therefore it happens that this transit should be pro- 
perly observed, by skilful persons, at both these 
places, it is clear that the duration of it will be seven- 
teen minQtes longer as seen from Port Nelson, than 
as seen from the East Indies.' 

Dr. H. points out Madras, Bencoolen, Pondi- 
cheriy, and Batavia, as proper places for making the 
requisite observations, of an occurrence which none of 
the inhabitants then living could expect to see more 
than another time; and evinces bis earnestness by 
adding> 
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' I recommend it therefore, again and again^ to 
those curious astronomers who may have an oppor- 
tunity of observing these things when I am dead, 
that they would remember these admonitions, and 
diligently apply themselves with- all their might to 
the making of the necessary observations ; in which 
^I earnestly wish them all imaginable success : in the 
first place, that they may not, by the unseasonable* 
ness of a clouded sky, be deprived of this most de- 
sirable sight; and then, that having ascertained with 
niore exactness the magnitudes of the planetary or- 
bits, it may redound to their immortal fame and 
glory./ 

This excellent astronomer then concludes this part 
of his Dissertation, by observing, * Since seventeen 
minutes of time answer to twelve seconds and a half 
of solar parallax, for every second of parallax there 
will arise a difference of more than eighty seconds of 
time ; so that if we have this difference true to two 
seconds, it wiH be certain what the Sun's parallax is, 
to within a fortieth part of a second ; and therefore 
bis distance will be determined to within a five hun- 
dredth part at least, if the parallax be not found less 
than we have supposed ; for forty times twelve and a 
half is five hundred.' 

[To be continaed.] 

Cfie JBtaturalfeffii Biatp 

For JANUARY 1818. 

Pale rugged winter, bending o^er his tread. 

His grizzled hair, bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light, congealed and dead; 

His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue : 
His train, a motleyed, sanguine, sable cloud, 

He limps along the russet, dreary moor ; 
^hile rismg whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud. 

Roil the white surges to the sounding shore. 

Winter now unfolds his awful train, ^ vapours, 
elouds and storms }* and all nature appears but one 
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4reary waste : yet cold and gioomy as this sioasoii 
usually 18^ it offers to the grateful mind many an in* 
teresting sjibject of contemplation. Among tbe8«^ 
may be mentioned the effects of the hoar-frost, or q£ 
4fae dew or mist frozen. This adheres to every object 
on which it falls^ and produces figures of incompara* 
ble beauty and elegance. £very twig and, blade oi 

nis beset by it with innucnerabte glittering pearly 
^ If or silver plumage. These appearances are still 
more striking) the farther we proceed tor the north* 
It sometimes happens, that a sudden shower of rain 
fall^ during a frosty and immediately turns to ice^ a 
circumstance which lias been described in some beau- 
tiful lines, in our volume for 1815, p. 73* 
^ But winter, in our temperate regions, exhibits very 
fcw phenomena, in comparison with what is visible in 
4he arctic circle* Thomson, therefor^, has judiciously 
enriched his noble conclusion of the Seasons with ajl 
4he circumstances of picturesque beauty, w terrific 
gi^andeur, that could be borrowed frorb scenes far re*- 
mote from us. The famished tropps of wolves pour- 
ing from the Alps ; the mountains of snow roiling 
down the precipices of the same countries ; the dreary 
plains over which the Laplander urges his reindeer; 
the wonders of the icy sea ; and volcanoes flaming 
through a waste of snow ; are objects selected, with 
the greatest propriety, from all that nature presents 
most singular ind striking in the various domains of 
boreal cold and desolation ; where 

Winter, armed with terrors kere aolinown, 
Sits absolute on his ufishaken throne ; 
Piles up his atoi'es amid tlie frozen waste. 
And bids the mountains he has built, stand fapt ; 
Beckons the legions of* his storms away 
From happier scenes to make the land a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 
And scorjQS to share it with the distant sun. 

COWPEIU 

The most intense cold ia Engknd is psual)y f^ in 
^ month of Jaauary ; and the weather is either 
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bright with frosty or foggy with much «noio'. Of this 
phenomenon, and its important services to vegetation^ 
we have already spoken at large in our former volumes. 
A shower of snow is well described by Homer^ in tb« 
following lines^ as translated by Pope : — 

la Winter^B bleak uncomfortable reign 
A snowy inundation hides the plain ; 
J<fO€ stilts the windsy and bids the skies to sleep; 
Then pours the silent tempest thick and deep: 
And first the mountain tops are covered o'er. 
Then the green fields, and then the sandy shore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are seen. 
And one bright waste hides all the works of men: 
The circling seas alone, absorbing all. 
Drink the dissolving fleeces as they fall. 

The inclemency of the season now compels the 
numerous tribes of birds to quit their retreats in 
search of food. The redbreast {Sylvia rubecula), 
the only bird that confides in man, begins to sing. 
Of the docility of the robin we have a pleasing instance 
given by Miss Charlotte Smith. ' Two years ago,' 
says she, ^ towards the close of the month or August, a 
robin frequented the drawing-room at B., and became 
in the course of the winter so tame, that as soon as 
the windows were open in . the morning he used to 
come in, and seemed to consider it as his domicile^ 
though he always roosted among the shrubs near the 
window. On being called^ he readily made his ap« 

' But this is not always the case. As a proof of the occa- 
sioBal mildness of the season, the following plants were observ- 
ed in blossom upon the SOth January 1817, in a garden in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow : wall-flower, stock, primrose, cow- 
slip, polyanthus, daisy, hepatica, crocus, christmas^rose, green 
hellebore, winter aconite, white coltsfoot, whitlow grass, scar- 
vygrass, golden saxifrage, and early flowering heatli; besides 
which many gooseberry bushes, currants, roses, honeysuckles, 
and even some plants of hawthorn, had already unfolded their 
leaves. A butterfly was seen in Carlisle, about the 20th, on the 
viBg, in a very healthy condition. There were alsa two peai^ 
trees, io a garden, in full blossom* 



fiforiace, aod u»«id to sU ai^cl sii^ at tfae Wk of a 
obajr, or •on the piano forte. He was a constant ai- 
jk^dant at tbe bceakfa&t table^ and eaipected to be fed 
iilge a do«ie&tic animal ; for when we went out for a 
few days, he resoxted to the officer, and followed the 
servants into the larder. My pretty robin^ however^ 
was a very Turk in disposition^ and would staffer no 
brother near the throne ; for he drove away> with 
every mafk of resentment, any of his cQni(patriots, 
who during the b^rd weather showed any ifidination 
to share the advantages he bad appropriated lo him- 
self ; of which indeed he seemed to feql all the value, 
for, as winter advancedj be became so familiar as to sit 
and sing on my daughter's shoulder, and Appsared to 
have totally lost all the apprehensions of ii wild bird. 
If he chose to go out^ instead of beating himself 
agaiinst the window, he sat on tbe edge of the frame 
tul it was opened for him.; or, taking an opportunity 
when the door was open, he flew through the green- 
house or through the passages, till he 'found his 'way 
out. He was a great favourite as well in the kitchen, 
a^ in the parlour : and it was with general regret, that 
early in the spring he was missed, and never returned. 
Haa he retired to build, as robins are said to do, in 
woods and copses, he would not have gone far from 
the house^ around which there were so many thick- 
ets and shrubs, and where it is probable he 'was bred. 
It is therefore most likely, that, being so tame and 
fearless, he was destroyed by a cat*.' 

Frqm snowy plains, am! Jcy sprays. 
From moonless nt^ts, and sunless ^ys, 
Welconje, poof bird ! VW cherish thee; 
I love thee, for thou trustest me. 
Hirice welcome, helpless, panting guest 1 
Fondly I'll warm thee in my breast ; — 
How quick thy little heart is beating 1 
As if its brother flatterer greeting. 

» ConTersations on Natural Hist., vol. i, p. 165, ^beM will *e 
found the well-known little poem -called ' The Robing PetftUiD.' 
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Thou need^dt not dretid a captive^ii doom; 
No ! freely flutter round ihy room ; 
Perch on my lute's remaining stringy 
And sweetly of sweet summer sing. 
That notey. that somnernote^il know ; 
It wakes^ at onoe^ and soodies my woe^r— 
I see those wood% I see thatstraaav. 
I see, — ahy stiil prelang the dream! 
Stilly with thy song, those scenes renew, 
Thbugh through my teai^ they reach my view. 

GAAKAMK, 

About the beginning of the nionth^ larks (alauda 
irrMim) congiregatef and fly to the warm' stubble for 
shelter ; and the nut-hatch (sitta europ^) is heard% 
The sbelMesa snail or slug {Umaal) makes itS' appear*- 
•Qee> and commences its depredations on gardea 
plants and' green wheat* The missel-thrush {turdm 
rmfoortM) begins its song. The hedge* sparrotir 
{syMa modularis),: and the thrush (tardus nrnsicm^ 
b^tp to fiiog. The wren, also^ ' pipes her perennial 
lay^' even among the flakes of snow. The titmouse 
iparys) pulls straw out of the thatch, in search of 
insects; linnets \fringiUa linota) congicgate; and 
rook« (joorvm Jrugikgus) resort to their nest trees^ 
Pulkts bc^n to lay > young lambs are dropped now% 

The bouse "^sparrpw (frmgill& dome^iica) chirps { 
the bat (fiespertilio) spears ; spiders shoot put their 
weba ; and the blackbird (turdus menM). whistles* 
The fieldfares, red-wings, skylarks^ and titlarks, re* 
son to watered meadows for food, and are> in paftj^ 
supfto^ted by the gnats which are on the snow, near 
the wat/sr. The tops of tender turnips and ivy-ber- 
ries afford food for the graminivorous birds^ as the 
ringdove, &c. Earth-worms lie out on the ground^ 
and 'the shell ••snail (heUx memora&) ai^earSi 
The SNAit. 

[Fjfoitt the ftthch of M. AthattTlJ 

With friends, wjth family mihlesl. 

Condemned alone to dwell; 
It danger's least alarm molest, 

He imrinks within his cell. 
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Sole tenant of his narrow walls ; 

His self esteem profound ; 
He issues when the season calls 

To join the insects round. . 

Impore his track, be winds his way 

Among the shrubs and flowers ; 
The fairest his selected prey. 

He taints them or deyoars. 

Grown old, like captive moped and 

Forlorn at home he lies : 
Thus snail-like lives the se^ih num, 

And like a snail he dies. 

The chaffinch (JringiUa ccekbs) sings ; jackdaw^ 
repair to the tops of churches ; and the grey and 
white wagtail {motacilla, baarula if aJba) appear. 
Snipes, woodcocks^ herons, wild-ducks, and other 
waterrfowl, retire from the frozen marshes to streams 
that are still open ; and, as the cold strengthens^ 
lea-birds come up the river in quest of food. 

The farmer exerts all his care in tending the domes* 
tic cattle. Cows can scarcely pick out any grass, and 
depend chiefly on hay for support ; early lambs and 
calved are housed, and watched with almost paternal 
solicitude. Hares, impelled by hunger, find their way 
into our gardens, to browse on the cultivated vegeta« 
bles ; ana rabbits enter plantations, and commit great 
havoc by stripping trees of their bark. The sharp- 
eyed fox steals from the wood, and makes his incur* 
sibns into the hen-roost and farmyard. The wensel 
and polecat also continue their depredations. The 
cold-blooded animals, as the frog, snake, and lizard, 
are quite benumbed by the cold, and so remain till the 
approach of warm weather. The dormouse, marmot, 
&c. take their winter sleep ; while the squirrel and 
the field-mouse subsist, in their retreat, upon the pro- 
vision which they have laid up during the autumn. 

The colt eating his winter repast is prettily delineat- 
ed by Mr. Hurdis : — 

In thick and horrent coat, no longer sleek. 
With heels anclipped, and shaggy mane promiss^ 
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la his lone. corner stands the leering colt, . 
At leisure relishing his scanty meal 
Of thin up-shaken forage. Totbecow, 
That with a wisbfuLlook his feast surveys 
At fearful distance fixed, from bis white eye 
Reversed, he flashes indignation strong 
And peremptorv menace, crouching close, • 
And trampling loose on his vindictive heel, 
With sullen laid down ear. 

In this montb^ the flowers of the rosemary (rosmom. 
fmu8 officinalis) begin to open; the winter aconite. 
(heUeborw^ MemaUs), and the bear's foot (h, fcstidus)^ 
are in flower about the middle of the month; the 
mezereon (daphne m,) ' breathes mild its early 
sweets ;' and the red dead-nettle {landumpurpureum^ 
flowers under the shelter of southern hedges. The 
taowdrop (galanthus nivalis) seems on the point of 
Upwing. 

like pendant flakes of viege.tating snow, 

The early herald of the infant year. 
Ere yet th' advent*rous crocus dares to blow 

Beneath the orchard boughs, thy buds appear. 
While still the cold north-east ungenial lowers, 

^nd scarce the hazel in the leafless copse, 
. Ot sallows show theii* downy powdered jAowers, 

The grass is spangled with thy silver drops. 

C. SMITK. 

The common creeping crowfoot {ranunculus repens) 
is now in flower ; and the crocus, if the weather be 
mild^ appears above ground. Ivy casts its leaves; 
the catkin, or male blossom of the hazel {coryhi 
mellana), unfolds ; the flowers of the holly {ilex aqkU 
folium) begin to open ; and the leaves of the honey- 
suckle (Jomcera pericZymennm) are quite out. To- 
wards the end of January, the daisy {bellis 'perennis)i 
is in full bloom. Of this universal favourite we hare 
given many poetical. eulogies in our former <YoIumes ; 
we may still say of it, with Mr.. Montgomery, 
Tis Flora's Page : — in every place. 

In every season fresh and fair, 
It opens, with perennial grace. 
And blossoms everywhere, 
C 
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Ot\'waBtp and wottdUmd^ rotk ami piun. 

Its hiubUe back aiteedttd «ie ; 
Tha «Me has but a summer reig»s 

Tka^sfi^ never dtca. 

The china roiie (rota cAtnenm «Qd fo^a ugmperflo^ 
tens), till laJtoly unkiiowii to iia> and at first aonsider- 
ed only as a graenbovse fdmt^ i» now seen in blow ia 
the open air, even in the month of December, often 
VB4fh k^ red buds mossed vriAt frost. The wfrfMdWer 
(t^rmlto^), penwirikle (tnnca, mcgof ifmnor^, and^ 
li^wrt''9-ea8e.(t»oIei Irtcotor), are still in blow. 

Thie golden saxiflnage^ caUed ako golden mew, and 
stonecrbp (ehryxopIemMm), in the absence of afber 
flowers, affbrds its little aid to give life and beauty to 
^ garden. The bramble (rubusJruHtams) still retaiii» 
it& leaves, and gives a thin scattering of giieen in the 
otherwise Iea6ess hedges; while the berries of the 
hawthorn, the .wild rose, and the spindle^lree, afford 
their brilliant tpuches of red. The twigs of the red 
dogwoodt too, give a richness amid tb^ general 
brown of the other shrubs. 

In this m«Qtb, the fanner carrier out manure to 
his fields^ and repairs qiiiekset hedges 9 talung advan- 
tage of the dfv and hard grotmd, daring frost. The 
l)arn resounds with the flail, barley being now 
threshed for malting. Helops.forest-trees> and cuts, 
thnber for winter use. About- the end of the months 
iti.dty weather, peas and beans are sown,, and vetches 
for seed or fodder. Hags are killed for bacon, and 
Beef and hams are smoked* 

Hunting and shooting are among the favot^rite 
amusements of this season. Skating, also, i$ rat«sh 
practised by young persons. '^ ^ 

We $hall close the present Diary with the following 
joeticdl ' Calendar qf the Months:* 

Se^ January first ftppaair> 

Best ^pt at home witii pleBtteoos cheer i 

Id Febi^ac]r's faiot^ssay. 

We gladljr mark the JoQgtbmed (kQr » 
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B&enk M«ech*9 keoMr^rUdi staRoeed* 
Rough as the neirly-Biouiited steod : 
ApTil a flattering face wil) wear, 
ReseiUbiiHg a coquettish fair : 
EVti May is often proved a bite, 
Wsftns in the day* but dbtlb at night. 
.l^'|J>t/uQe» in^i^yeft iiv'ry dressed, 
Ot Flora's glory is the test: 
July presiiKs in Phoebus' smiles, 
Wiiose even log humau care beguile : 
Ibroveo August sober pbaauare briAgi, 
Matoving neat uihmi his wiiigtc 
September offers to our reach 
*the clustered ^rape and blushing peach: 
Octobei's waning influence yields 
The spottstnaa^pleuBifre in the fieidsi 
N^vembi^r^s soaloiig showers rtqiire 
llhe chan^ coat snd blasuug fine : 
And darkJD^cember, in the end, 
Cbmm^nds a bbok and cheefful ifriend*. 



SOME etyitaolo^sts derive Febhiary froth Februa, 
wi epithet given to iJuno, as the goddess of parifiba- 
lion ; while others attribute the Origin of the titoie to 
iPehrua^ a feast held by the Rotoatw in this months 
in behalf of the manes of the deceased. The Saxons 
named Febmafy, sprbtxt-kele, on account erf thfe 
Sprouts of the cole-wort which began to appear ih th&i 
month. 

In February isis. 

l.-*auma0AO:ii8iM:A stJNDAY.— 5fee s£in't7A^!B^!MA^ 

p. 6. 

*l* t805.^^AB]lll&AV£NNY ]ftA9r-tKl>IA&ffAN LOST* 

This Al^tigavenny sailed from ^rtsitiouth on this 
day with a dargo worrti *200jOeOj mi stood dowh 

'deaTmnsmigFottoa, a P9em, &e» p. 36. 
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the channel with a fair wind ; but the weather chang- 
ingj a signal was made for the ships to steef for 
Portland Road. The pilot, either from iraorance or 
intoxication, ran this ill-fated ship on shore, about 
four in the afternoon, upon a well known reef, not 
far from Weymouth ; on which she lay beating for 
several hours, while every effort was made, but in vain^ 
to get ^er off. Till ei^ht at night she continued mak- 
ing more water than all the pumps could clear, aided 
by every other exertion, and the united endeavours of 
400 people, whose situation, as the night advanced^ 
became every moment more dreadful and alarming. 
Signal guQs of distress were fired for assistance, in the 
hope of getting boats to save the crew, passengers^ 
King's and Company's troops. At ten, while all 
were anxiously looking towards the shore, it was 
found the water had reached the top deck, and no ex«- 
pectation remained of saving the ship. In this af- 
flictive moqicnt of horror and despair^ she suddenly 
swung off the shoal into deep water; and the chidE 
mate observing her going down, called aloud to the 
captain, a man remarkable for temper and fortitude, 
that it was impossible to save her. He instantly re- 
plied, * It cannot be helped : God's will be done !' In a 
lew moments she was buried in the remorseless waves,, 
which swept into eternity 263 human beings, who bad 
-scarcely time to call for mercy. The highest part of 
the hull was 30 feet under water ; and of 130 saved 
out of 402, nearly the whole got upon the topmast 
rigging, and were taken |up by boats from the land. 
— {Buck* 8 Practical Expositor, p. 82.) 

2. — PURIFICATION OF THB BLBSSED VIRGIN MART. 

This festival is of high antiquity, and the antient 
Christians observed it by using a great number of 
Jights ; in remembrance, as it is supposed, of our 
blessed Saviour's being declared by Simeon to be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles ; hence the name of 
Candlemas Day. The Greeks call this festival Hy« 
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pante, which ligaifies iht meetings becaase SiBaeou 
and Anna met our Lord in the Temple on this dsy. 
The candles carried about en this day were bhasiei 
by llie priests. It is called ^ Christ's Presentation/ 
^ibe hoHda^ of Sakit Simeon^' atad, in the north 
of £aglaad, the * Wiy«s' Feast Day/— See T* T» fin 
1«14» p. 885 and T« T* for 1816^ p. 43. 

He was bifShG^ of Sebaste iti Armenia, and sttieHMi 
niArtyfdoiD w 316, under tbe persecution of Liciniul^ 
by command of Agricolaus, governor of CappadoQia 
ted the Leaser Armehia. His festival is kept a hoti* 
4ay in the Greek church qH the 1 Ufa of February^ 
Im the holy wars bis relics were dispersed over the 
West, and his veneralion was prope^ated by many 
milraculous cures, especially, of sore throats* He i$ 
the principal patron of the comnaonjivealth of Ragu8a4 
No othef reason than the great devoition of the peo^ 
to this celebrated martyr of the church, seems to haV^ 
given occasion to the woolcombers to choose him thd 
titular patron of their profession ; and his festival if 
atill kept by them at NorwU:h,and also at Dbncastefp 
with a sokann gtniid* Perhaps the irpa combs, with 
which he is said to have been tormented, gaVe rise to 
this choice. 

Tb^ different trades on the Continent cdebrate their 
anniversaries with considerable pomp and ceremony • 
At MontpeUter (according to a recent traveller') thQ 
stocking-weavers, coopers, gardeners^ and other eotiii^ 
panies, have each their festive day once in the year* 
Even the porters have such an honorary day, on which 
they are accustomed to go through, the awkward move^ 
ments peculiar to their guild before the houses of theic 
customers. The stocking toecnxrs carry on a stagey 
adorned with flowers and ribands, a wooden weaiv6r's 
chair, on which a boy appears to be working* Tba 
gardeoers have a tub with a pole in it, from whence^ 

" ■■!■■ I I )■■■■■ I » I « I - I I - | - I ■ ■ I I— ^WiW* 

* See AIe. Coxe't Qukte tfarouxk fonc^ p. S6^ 
C2 
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instead of branches, hang a number of flower-garlands. 
The coopers carry half-hoops, which are also deco- 
rated with ribands and wreaths. AH learn very pret- 
ty dances, and make masterly tarns with their ring** 
lets of flowers or hoops, and disengage themselves 
again with amazing dexterity and order. The vanity 
of these people manifests itself on these solemnities 
under the most varied forms, and occasions a number 
of ridiculous scenes. Poverty allows only a few of 
tbem to put on decent clothmg : but with the in- 
digence and dirt that arc evident from their dress, they 
allwear white silk stockings, which are quite covered 
with feathers of all colours, and a threadbare scarf 
from the wardrobe of the theatre, and some other 
showy tatters from the rag-shop. The females are 
commonly worse dressed, and yet have fashionable 
ladies' hats, which they mostly borrow or beg from 
the houses where they serve milk or vegetables. 
These head-dresses form a singular contrast with the 
brdwn and coarse faces which they shade. Many a 
girl appears also, for want of a female head-dress, in 
a man's hat, on which is stuck a number of shabby, 
feathers. The porters also adorn their hats on these 
days with ostrich-feathers, and bind a scarf with 
gold or silver tassels round their bodies. 

The' favourite dress is that of an ofiicer. In all 
their processions there are some who prance about 
in a soldier's coat, with a stick, sword, and epaulets ; 
all hiredfrom the theatre. The gold epaulet has above 
all things so many charms for them, that many a one 
attaches it to his dirty clothes, who has not the money 
to pay for its hire. An indispensable article in all 
these festivals is the flags, of which there are a ^reat 
number of various colours, decorated with inscriptions 
and paintings. Twelve porters have as many differ- 
ent colours, of which some, to judge by the dirt^ 
might have already served their great-grandfathers. 

3.— SHROVE TUESDAY. 

This day is also called ^ Fastern's Een' and Pancake 
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Tdesday. Shrove is the preterite of shrivej an antiquat- 
ed word^ which signifies to hear or make confession* 
On this day it was usual for the people to confess^ that 
they might be the better prepared for the observation 
of the ensuing season of penitence^ and for receiving 
the sacrament at Easter. It was afterwards converted 
into a day of idle sports and amusements ; and within 
these few years^ in many parts of' England, its- anni« 
versary was distinguished by riot and drunkenness, by 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and such other diversions 
as were calculated to promote cruelty, inhumanity, 
and every diing the most opposite to the virtues which 
it was the intention of the church to teach and en* 
courage. These barbarous customs, we fear, are not 
now wholly abolished.— See T. X. for 1814, p. 35, 
and for 1815, p. 45. 

The custom of frying pancakes on this day is still 
retained in many families throughout the kmgdom, 
but we think the practice not likely to last another 
century. In the norths the Monday preceding Shrove 
Tuesday is called Cqllop Monday ; eggs and collops 
(slices of bacon) composing an usual dish at dinner 
on this day. 

The Popish Carnival commences from Twelfth-day, 
and usually holds till Lent. At Rome, the Carnival 
lasts for nine days, and it is no where seen in such 
perfection as at this place. — See it described at length 
in our volume for 1815, p. 48. 

4. — ASH WEDNESDAY. 

Formerly Lent began on the Sunday after Qtdnqua'' 
gerima, i. e« our first Sunday in Lent, and ended at 
Easter, containing in all 42 days ; and subtracting the 
six Sundays which are not fasts, there remained only 
36 fasting-days, the tenth part of 360, the number of 
days in the antient year, then considered as a ty the of 
the year consecrated to God's service. To these 36 
fastine*days, however, of the Old-Lent, Gregory added 
four QSLys more, to render it eaual to the time of our 
Saviour's fasting, causing it to begin on Jsh Wednet* 
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day^ tWcie days after Qufnnqnekgeaima s and thus it has 
reflnained ever since. Lent is not of apostolic iosti- 
luitaon^ nor was k knoMrn iii the earlier ag^s of tMe 
Christian church, t^or some remaxkaye fastfi^ and 
dirc^jBitioas for * keeping the true Jjsnt, see T« T* fW 
1814, p. 39. 

♦4. 1732.— Da* AHMSTROKG XHMJ}. 

The re|>u^tioti of Arinstfong ad a poet is almost 
•Qle]y founded on his * Aft of preser^tog Health/ 
Vbi<^h may well be ranked among the first iidaf^titH 

Cxems in the English laA^age. He was isucb be- 
ved and respected by bis intimates, and ^eeois to 
faftve possessed great goodness of heart, as well as ex« 
leunsive knowledge and abilities ; but a kind of oior-* 
bid sensibility preyed on his temper^ and a languid 
listlessness damped his intellectual efforts. The fol- 
lowing Ymes in Thomson's ^ Caestie of Indolence' 
^Tie 49S4 to hiiyebeen meant for his portraiture c-* 

With hvak «vas sometimes Joined in silent walk 
j(Pf ofoundij 8ilent--«fDr they bever spokf^) 
Que shyer fttilJ, • who quihd detested talk } 
Oft stung by spleen, at once away he broke 
To groves of pine, and broad overshadowing oak ; 
There, inly thrilled, he wandered all alone, 
. '. Add on hknfielf bi8 pcnsiirG fary wrokc : 

He never uttered vrord, save when iirbt shoot 

The glittering star of eve — * Thank heav'n I the day is done.^ 

V It should not be forgotten that Armstrong c^ntri* 
buted to this excellent poem, the fine stanzas de- 
scriptive of the diseases to which the votaries of indo- 
lence finally become martyrs* 

5.<-^SAINT AGATHA. 

. ^ The cities of PaIern>o and Catena dispute the bo<» 
oour of her birth ; but they do much better, wbo^ 
by copying her virtues, strive to become her fellow-* 
•citizens in heaven/ . {Butler.) — She suffered martyr? 
dom under Decius in the year 251. 

*6. 1804,— D». PEIBSTLBY DIBJ>. 

The mental qualities of this great man were test 
suited 10 the laborious investigation of what is termed 
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tradition^ than to the argumentative deductions of 
metaphysics, and the expenmental researches of natu- 
ral philosophy. Assiduous study had^ however^ given 
him a familiarity with the learned languages suffi- 
cient in general to render the sense of authors 
clear to him, and he aimed at nothing more. In his 
own language he was contented with tacilitv and per- 
spicuity of ex})ression^ in which he remarkaoly excell- 
ed. But it is as a cJiemical pMlosopJier that he 
stands hi^est, in the capacity of an inventor or dis- 
coverer, and it is in this character that his name willj 
probably, be chiefly known to posterity. 

Dr. Priestley was a man of perfect simplicity of cha- 
racter. In integrity -and disinterestedness, in the 
strict performance of every social duty^ no one could 
surpass him. His temper was easy and cheerful, his 
afieaions were kind^ his dispositions friendly. Such 
was the gentleness and sweetness of his manners in 
social intercourse, that some, who had entertained the 
itrongest prejudices against him on account of his 
opinions^ were converted into friends on a personal ac- 
quaintance- 

11.—- BMBER WBBK. 

The Ember days are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, and after the 
13th of December. It is enjoined by a canon of the 
church, ^ that Deacons and Ministers be ordained, or 
made^ but only on the Sundays immediately following 
these Ember feasts.' — {Nebon.) 

*13. 1691.--MASSACRB OK GLBNCOE. 
14.— SAINT VALENTINE. 

Valentine was an antient presbyter of the church: he 
Suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Claudius 
II, at Rome. Being delivered into the custody of a 
man named Asterius, one of whose daughters was af- 
flicted with blindness, he restored the use of her sight, 
and,| by this miracle^ converted the whole family to 
Christianity. They afterwards suffered martyrdom. 
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ValcAtiiici, after a year'f iBOfiriioaiiient at Rom^ wm 
beaton wUb club#^ and then beheaded, in the Fia JSfar 
mMa^ about the year 270. 

The custom of cboosing Vakntines and of sending 
love^etters on tbis day^ is discuased at length in oaur 
YOlume for 1814, p. 32. 

The first inventor of this custom (observes Mr« 
Hutohinson) must have been some benevolent female^ 
who studied to encour^ the intercourse of the sexes ; 
isr by such means, intimacies might arise, productitiw 
of iove and marriage engag^nents : or otherwise the 
Srst design of these lots was, that those who shared 
in the dances, aad diversions, might have their proper 
partners assigned, without haz^ing the confuaion 
tod displeasure which must necessarily arise in Ihie 
liberty of dboice^-M^ee T. T. for 1814, p. 33, nottf. 
for an elegant jeu d'eHprit on thia subject $ T. T. for 
1815, p. 52 ; and our last volume, p. 40» 

*14. 1779. — CAPT. COOK MURDERED AT OWHYHSIS. 

When Cook — lamented, and with tears as jUst 
As ever mingled with heroic dust- 
Steered Britain's oak into a world unknown^ 
And in his coufttry's glory sought hia own; 
Whenever he found man, to nature true^ 
The rights of man were sacred in his view. 
He soothed wi^th gifts, and greeted with a smile. 
The fitmple native of the new-found isle ; 
He Spurned the wretch that slighted or withstood 
The tender argument of kindred blood ; 
Nor would endure that any should control 
His free-born brethren of tiie southern pole. 

*17. 1563. — MICHEL AKGBLO BIRD, iEt. 88. 

He was equally celebrated fts a sculptor, painter, and 
lupthhect } having superintended the building of St. 
Peter's Church, at Rome^ for more than seventeen 
years. Few men have passed through life with mofe 
honour and esteetn than Michel Angelo^ Whom popes 
and princes looked up to as one of the wonders of thd 
Skge. This eminence he obtained by indefatigable. iip« 
pTioatioai and the steady pursuit of perfecttenk &i« 
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gorously sober,^ and inclined to BoHtude^ nothing in* 
torfiered with bis studies and labours. He lived m a 
$tate of qelibac]^ ; and waa accustomed to sav tb^t hi# 
^t was bis wife^ and his works bis cbilom wbo 
would perpetuate hia memory, 

*21. 1797. — RBV. JOHN PAKKHUftST DIB3>. 

His valuable Greek and Hebrew Lexicons will ever 
cause -i|i^ name to be revered by tbe learned and the 
piws. 

24wr-8AlNT MATTHIAfl* 

Matthias was, probably, one of 4be seventy iKsci<» 
ples^ and ^was a constant attendant upon oqr Lord, 
from the time of his baptism by St. John until his 
ascension* Upon tbe death of Judas, St. Peter re- 
comtQCOid^' tp tbj3 considemUon -of thttr Christians 
assembled at Jerusalem the necessity of supplying 
this- vacancy : and two were appointed j; Jfos^ph, <^lled 
Barsabas, wbo was sumamed Justus^ and Matthias. 
It was delieniuned by lot \tk favour of the laner, who 
was a0Qordingly numbered with the eleven apostles. 
M^Ubi^ employed the first years of hi« minmry in 
3^dm:l a^erwards he traveiled eastward, his re«i^ 
dence being principally^ aecoidinf to St. JeroiiM^, 
near the river Apsarus, and tbe haven Hy#9USft Here 
he continued for some^ time, but was at last murdered 
by the> barbarous natives. The gospel and traditions 
published- under his name are considered spurious. 

^fiitrcmom^al iBttmxtmtsi 

In FPBRUABY 18J8. 
The Sun enters- Pisces at 26 m. after 4 in the 
morning of the! 9th," and he rises and sets during 
this month .as stated* ki the followtilg: 

tabub 

Of the Sun's Rimg oui SettmgJbFaenf F^Dgif. 

Februaij lst,Saiiriiies27m. kCtcr 7. Sets 33 m. after 4 
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Iltb, - - f' . - 7. 


. 51 


- *. 4 


leih, . -' . '. 7. 


- 


- - 5 


n'itf - - 51* - '- 6. 


- 9 


- - 5 


36th, -* - 41 - - 6. 


. 19 


- - 5 
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Equation of Time* 
The following table shows what must be added to 
the time, as indicated by a good sun-dial, to obtain 
the mean time corresponding to the same instant on 
every fifth day of the month, viz. 

TABLE. 

m. f. 

Satiday, Feb. Ist, to the time by the dial add - 13 57 

Friday, - 6th, 14 28 • 

Wednesday, 11th, 14 38 

Monday, - 16th^ --- 14 28 

Saturday, - «lst, 14. O 

Thursday, 26th, 13 16 

Phases of the Moon. 

New Moon, - - 5thday,atS8iD. after 11 morning. 

First Quarter, - 13th - - 2 - - 4 morning. 

Full Moon, - - 21st - - 29 - - 1 morning. 

Last Quarter, - 27th - - 27 m. past midnight. 

Mocm's Passage over the First Meridian. 
The Moon will be on the first meridian at the foU 
lowing times during the present month ; and conse- 
quently, if the weather be favourable, she may be 
conveniently observed in that position. 

February 12th, at 21 m. past 5 in the evening. 

13th, - 6 ' ' 6 

14th, -52 --6 

15tb, -44--r----- 

16th, -86- -8-.--- 

17th, -30 --9 

18th, - 23 - . 10 

19th, -14 --11 

27 th, - 1 - - 5 morning, 

28th, -58--5 

Eciipsesof Jupiter* B Satellites. 
The eclipses of Jupiter's first and second satellites 
during this month are as follow, viz. 

EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite, 2d day> at 2 m. after 5 rooming. 
18th, -- 17.-3- -- 
25th, --11 --5--. 



tm wsmwojmr leis. 



«r 
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O^A^ Phenomena* 
Mierciiry will be staUonaiy oa the 5thj an4 attaip 
bis greatest elongatioo on the 19ih of thi^ month; 
and ^aJUini will be in conjuxiction at 6 in the even- 
io^ of the 27tb. The Moon will be in conjunction 
with Mars at 44 n;i. pasjt 8 in the evening of the 14th ; 
and with the $tar i^ in Libra^ at S7 m. after 4 in the 
momi9g of the 26th« . > 

On the Taahsits of VsNtra. 

[Gpneluded tnm p* 19J 

The observations on this subject which we have 
extracted from Dr. Halley's pappr, in our last month, 
aa well as the aubjeet itself, which may perhaps ^>«« 
p«ar abstruse to s<»ne of our readers, will be illus- 
trated by the following diagram. 

L^ S, S' repiaesent the Sue, and V, V Venus at the 
hsgitmiog and end of the traiuiit, as she would appear 
from the earth's centre. Also let £, £' be the cor- 
icsponding positions of the e^h at those times. 




Then, if the observer could be situated at C, the 
centre of the earth, when Venus entered on the 
solar disc, she would appear as a small black spot at 
S ; and the true place of both her and the eastern 
Tunb of the Sun in the heavens would be s* But if 
D 
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the observer were situated at any point on the earth's 
surface as P, the apparent place of Venus would be 
at V, and the apparent place of the corresponding 
limb of the Sun would be at p ; and consequent!/ 
Venus ^ould appear to the eastward of the Sun, by 
a space equal to the arc vp, which is the difference 
of the parallaxes of these two bodies. Hence the 
immersion of Venus would not take place so soon to 
an observer at P as to one at C, by the time which 
she would require to describe the apparent arc vp. 

Now as the transit always takes place during the in* 
ferior conjunction of the planet, the motions of both 
Venus and the earth will then be from east to west, 
while the motion of the earth on its axis is in a con- 
trary direction ; consequently while Venus and the 
earth move in their orbits, from V to V and from 
£ to £', the point P, which at the commencement 
of the motion was west of the centre, will at the 
end of it be on the east of it, as at P. Hence the 
observer who was supposed to be situated at C would 
perceive Venus just leaving the Sun's disc, and her 
apparent place would be s'^ while to the observer at 
F her apparent place would be at v', and that of 
the Sun's western limb at p\ The apparent distance 
of Venus from the Sun at the end of the transit is 
therefore the arc v'p*, which is equal to the differ- 
ence of the parallaxes of the Sun and Venus,, as 
before. Consequently, the time of the duration as 
observed at the point P will be less than the absolute 
duration by the time which the planet would require 
to describe the two apparent arcs vp and v'p', or twice 
the difference of the parallaxes of the Sun and the 
planet. 

The absolute duration is found by calculation, in 
the same manner as for an eclipse of the Sun, while 
the apparent duration of the transit is obtained by . 
observation. In this calculation Venus will take the 
place of the Moon ; her apparent diameter is much 
U%s^ and her motion is retrograde. All the circum-» 



Stances of the eclipse must first be determined fop 
the centre of the earth ; and if the parallaxes of the 
Snn and planet were nothing, these circumstances 
would* be the same both for the centre and any point 
whatever on the surface: the difference therefore 
arises from jparallax. Hence the results obtained for 
the centre may be regarded as first approximations very 
near the truth, to which the small corrections must 
be made that are necessary for transferring them to 
the different points of observation. 

For this simple case, the question is precisely the 
Same as for any other eclipse, and the formulae we 
have already given for that purpose, in our fourth vo- 
lume, are immediately applicable for computing the 
time of the transit. However, as there will not be 
another of these phenomena for more than fifty yearsy 
few of our readers will have an opportunity of com- 
paring the result of the calculation with that of the 
observation, and we shall not therefore enter into a 
further explanation of the process ; but merely ob- 
serve that its application to the transit that took 
place in June 1769, gave the parallax of the Sun, 
z;8"'5721, which answers to his distance from the 
earth at the time of the transit. But to bring this to 
bis mean distance from the earth, it must be multi- 
plied by the inverse ratio of these distances, which 
mcreases it by 0"-1296; and consequently the sum 
is 8"*70i7, the solar parallax correspondmg to his 
ifaean distance. The horizontal parallax of Venus, 
as determined by the same process, is 30"* 1149. 

According to the calculations of the most eminent 
sistronomers, the following transits of Venus are all 
that will occur between the years 1631 and 2110, 
with the days on which they will take place, viz. 



2631 


- - - December 6 


1874 


- - - December 8 


14339 


. -*■ - December 4 


1889 


- * - December 6 


1761 


- - # June - 5 


2004 


- - - June - 7 


1769 


- - - June - 3 


2109 


- - - DecemberlO 



That which happened in 1639 is believed to have 
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b^n the first phenomenon of this kind that wtfi 
either predicted or observed^ which wds done by Mr.; 
James Horrox, a young astronomer of great geniu^ 
and attainments^ at Hool near liverpooK 

Detacnbre has calculated ail the transits of this 
planet that will take place bet\^een the years 900 and 
3000 ; and states 35 as the utmost number that canr 
happen in that period. He also says^ that in order 
that the passage may take place, it is necessary thali 
the geocentric latitude of the planet multiplied by the 
cosine of the true inclination of its orbit must be less 
than the half sum of the diameters of the Sun and 
Venus. The geocentric latitude depends upon the 
heliocentric latitude, which also depends upon the 
distance of Venus from htt node. From these 
<;6nsideration8, this astronomrer finds the folkywing. 
expression for the limit of th6 passage, or the dis- 
tJasLce of the planet from the node, which gl?8S 9 
simple contact, viz. 

vsinl.cO^sF * 
where denotes the distance from the node, s thd 
half sum of the diameters, p' and p the parailaxes of 
Venus and the Sun, V and v the Wue radii tcf<it6res, 
I the trae, and V the apparent inclination of the 
orbit. 

If the di^tatiee from the node be le^s than this 
valtie, the passage ^iH take place j but If greatei', 
there vfrill tiot be any passage. 

dccuLTATioN of the Stars. 
Nearly reMed to the preceding sulgect is tlttt of 
the occultation of the fixed stars, which implies Ait 
obscuration of these heavenly bbifies by the Moon or » 
planet* The Oaly^ method of ascertaining whether 
ati occultation wul happen is that of Calculating A(^ 
place of the Moon at the ecliptic conjunction. The 
course of the Moon, however, affords (imits to these 
occufrences, wbieb enable aistroitomers to judge when 
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they will take place; for Cassini has remarked that 
^U starsj whose latitudes do not exceed 6^ 36' either 
north or southj may suffer an occultation on some 
part of the earth ; and if the latitudes are not more 
than 4® 32', the occultation may happen on any part 
of the earth. To determine when these eclipses will 
happen, therefore, compute the time of the mean 
conjunction, and the true latitude of the Moon at 
that epoch ; and then if the difference of the lati- 
tudes of the Moon and the star exceed V 37'v there 
cannot be any occultation ; but if this difference bo 
less than 51', there must be an eclipse of the star on 
some part of the earth : between these limits the oc- 
cultation may or may not take place. 

The occultatlons which we notice in the course of 
our labours are those only that are visible at the Royal 
Observatory, at Greenwich ; but the times specified 
will answer very nearly for most parts of the king- 
dom. In very distant places a great difference will 
result from the change in the Aloon's parallax, and 
even this difference may be so ^reat as altogether 
to prevent the obscuration from takmg place. When 
an occultation of a fixed star by the Moon is observed 
in a place of wdl known latitude and longitude, it 
may be applied to the correction of the lunar tables ; 
but if the latitude of the place only be well known^ 
the observation may be applied for determining the 
longitude. This method of determining the longi- 
tude, however, though very correct, requires an ac- 
curacy of calculation which renders its troublesome 
to those persons who are not much accustomed to 
astronomical computations. 

It would, however, be of great service to geography 
and navigation if travellers and mariners would make 
observations of this kind as often and as carefully as 
possible, as by this means the longitude of various 
places would receive correction, and the requisite 
calculations might be subsequently made, either by 
fiiemselves^ or scientific men to whom the reduits of 
D2 
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fttir observations might be submitted. Thejittiit^ 
of our pian, however, preclude ds from explainingy 
in this place, the particular rules and methods uf 
irhich this is to be accomplished. 

Jb^ FEBRUARY 1818.' 

Unlovely pAreut of tbe cfaaogefbl boar. 

Chill FnftOA!ii¥| on thy paUied steji^ 

Atl-trinrer'nise^ with htssaTage tmin !* 

The leadto-eeloHred day both moist and bletk ; 

The shifting wind that round the compass veers; 

And frequent from thy dripping wings pour doWli- 

Clold lowers or sUppc^ sleet; 

iv* Febniary, the weather in England is usuall]r 
variable, but most inclined to frost and snow. The 
thermometer is often down below the freezing pointy 
but is generally found at noon between S&* and 46^ ;. 
towards the end of the month it sometimes rises to 
50% or even 52^ or 54"". The severe weather gene- 
rally breaks up with a sudden thaw, accompanied by 
vrind and rain 5 torrents of water pour from the hills,, 
and the snow is completely dissolved. Rivers swell 
and inundate the surrounding country, often carrying 
away bridges, cattle, mills, gates, &c., and causing 
great injury to the farmer. But so variable is the 
weather in this months that frequently ^ frost again 
usurps the year.* 

In the course of this month all nature b^ins, as it 
were, to prepare for its revivification. God, as the 
Psalmist expresses it, ' renews the face of the earth ;' 
and animate and inanimate nature seem to vie with 
each other in opening the way to spring. About the 
4th or 5th, the woodlark {alauda aworea), one of 
our earliest and sweetest songsters, renews his note ; 
a week after, rooks begin to pair; the thrush sings ; 
and tbe yelkuyhammer is heard ; to which last the 
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amiable author of the ' Birds of Scotland^ has the fol- 
lowbg tributary lines : 

Eren in a bird the simpltst notes have charms 

Tar me : I even love the yellow hamHer's song. 

When earliest buds begin to bulge^ his note. 

Simple^ reiterated oft is heard 

On teaflesS briar, or half-grown hedgerow tree'; 

Nor is he silent until autunin's leaves 

Fall fluttering round his head of goldeii hue, 

Fair plnmaged bird ! 

¥6e chaffinch sings ; the green wood-pecker (pict» 
vtridw) makes a loud noise ; and the redbreast oon- 
titiues' to warble. Turkey-cocks strut and gobble. 
Partridges {tetmo perdix) begciii to pair; the house 
p^eon has young; field crickets open their holes ^ 
missel thrushes couple ; and wood owls hoot ; — gnats 
plaj about^ and insects swarm under sunny hedges ; 
fro^s (rana temporaria) croak, and the stone curlew 
{otts fBdicn&mus) ciatnours. By the latter end of this 
Biomh, the raven {eorvus corax) has generally laid ito 
eggS) and begun to sit. 

On ahtient oak or elm, whose topmaSt botighs 
Begin to fail, the rayeh's twis-fonned house 
Is built ; and, man^ a y6ar, the self same tree 
The aged solitary pair frequent. 
But distaut is their range ; for oft at morn 
They take their flight, and not till twilight grejr 
Their ^ow returning cry hoarse meets the ear. 

GBAHAIfS. 

Moles {talpa emopiBus) commence their subtei'ra-^ 
ntous operations.— (See T. T. for 1814, p. 49.) 

Soon jA the potent frost relents, the soil 
H^ied admits the labours of the mole ; 
The darkling miner upward turns his heaps 
In circles round the field ; that to the swain 
^ Annoyance brings, who drives his delving plough 
Direct. For busy labour now prepares 
For seecKtiine; ahd the toiling oxen roll 
Their vacant eyes athwart the stubborn ground, 
And bow with awkward gestures as they turti. 
Oppressed beneath the galling yoke. Meanwhile 
The hills are vocal by the ploughman's voice, 
Resounding, as he cheers their struggling steps ; 
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The naked grove repeats the early lays 
Of songsters floating in the melting air; 
The willow boar and hazel hedge are drest 
In flowers that ask no summer's ripening ray : 
With bleating flocks the valleys ring confased ; 
While tender lambs, tottering with novel life. 
In shrill distress implore maternal aid, 
The while they frequent tug the balmy teat. 
Thus mild and soothing walks the gentle day. 
And night, attentive to the woodlark's note, 
Forgets her slumbers in the sweets of soog. 

BIDLAX^. 

The flowers of the crocus {crocus vernus) appear, 
before their leaves are grown to their full length ; the 
barren strawberry {fragraria steriUs) ; the laurustinus 
{vilmmum timis); and the yew? tree {taoms baccata), 
are in flower. The elder-tree {sanrbuctis nigra) be- 
gins to put forth its flower buds, and the catkins of 
the hazel are very conspicuous in the hedges. The 
gooseberry bush [ribes grosmlaria) and the red cur- 
rant {ribes rahrum) ^hovf their young leaves about the 
end of the month. The hepatica (anenione hepatioa)^ 
unless the weather be severe, gives brilliance to the 
garden with its bright pink flowers ; and the hounds- 
tongue (cynoglossum) with its more modest flowers 
of pmk or light blue. Many plants appear above 
grbund in February, but few flowers, except the snow- 
drop, are to be found. This ^ icicle changed into a 
flower' is sometimes fully opened from the beginning 
of the month. 

The husbandman is now eager to commence the 
work of ploughingy which important business is 
finished in this month, if the weather permit. 

To a Mountain Daisy t 
On turning one down with the Plough. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush among thestoure 

Thy slender stem ^ 
To spare thee now Ih past my powV, 

Thou bonny gem 1 
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AI«B» ! it's my diy neebor sweet. 
The boDoie U^k, oompanion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mon^be dewv weet ! 

W? sprecklM breast, 
Whed upy/irvtd'SpnDffng, biythe, to greet 

The pnrpliog eait. 

Catdd ble^ the bitter tbitii^nortli 
Upon thy early, humble, birth ; 
Yet cheerfully t&oii glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above thy parent earth 

Thy tehder form* 

The Amnting flow'rs our gardens yidd. 
High shelf ring woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thoo beneath the random bield 

O* clod or stane^ 
Adorns the faistie ttibbk fields 

Unse^n^ alaofe. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Tdou lifts thy unassuming h^ad 

In hamble guise; 
But now the thare uptears thy bed. 

And low tlfou lietf ! 
# • ♦ » . 

Sueh fate to saflbriag worth is giv'a. 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n. 
By human pride or cunning AvWn 

To misery's bx^nk; 
Tin, i$iejich6d<i^e9^y sbAy bat Hetft'n^ 

He, rained, sink. 

lyb thou, #fao idoM^st die d^nf^fi fote, 
That fate is thine — no distant date : 
Stent Ruin's ploug^are drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom; 
Till crushed beneatfi tb6 furroWs weight . 

S^al!b«thyda)om*! 

In t&is month, early potatoes are set, hedges re- 
pairect/ trees lopped^ and wef lands drained. Poplars, 
willows, osiers, and other aquatics, are planted, 

* See die remainder of this beautiful poem in Burns's Works, 
IS also the * Turning up a Mouse's Nest,^ both of them exquisite 
Mb prodQctions. 
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Pheasant- shooting usually terminates about the Ist^ 
and partridge- shooting about the 15th, of this month. 
Among the juvenile sports of this months skating 
and sUding are still practised, if a hard frost continue. 
AgaiD night parses, and severer frost 
Binds fast impeded nature. , Soon as morn 
Kindles, the village younker tries his foot 
Upon the frozen margin of the pool^ 
Fearful to venture on the slippery floor, 
- Lest, bursting with abrupt and hideous crasl^ 
It drown his instep, and his naily shoe 
Drench with the chilly element below. 
Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 
Along its verge, and now magnanimous 
Darts o'er the fragile centre of the flood 
His long resounding slide. Safe borne to shore, 
He turns impatient, and with rushing heel 
Shapes o'er the pond bis parallel return. 
Then round and round he leads his gliding team 
Of schoolmates well-assured, and panting Sport 
Glows with her effort, nor bestows a thought 
Upon the lurking peril of her game. 
^ . auEDis. 

The few fine days towards the latter end of this 
month afford many opportunities of cultivating our 
knowledge of Nature, even in her minutest, works. 
The results of a morning's walk at this season are 
given at length in T. T. for 1817, p. 53. 

Some particulars of the severity of the winter in 
Russia, Sweden, &c. have already been related in our 
former volumes : we shall now give a short account of 
this season in Spitzbergen. 

The single night of this dreadful country begins 
about the 30th of October ; l^e Sun then sets, and 
never appears till about the 10th of February. A 
glimmering, indeed, continues some weeks after 
the setting of the Sun : then succeed clouds and 
thick darkness, broken b]^ the light of the Moon, 
which is as luminous as in England, and, during 
this long night, shines with unfailing lustre. The 
cold strengthens with the new year; and the Sun 
is ushered in with an unusual severity of frost. 
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By the middle of March^ the cheerful light growi 
strong; the aretic foxes leave their holes ;. and the 
sea-fowl resort, in great multitudes, to their breed* 
ing places. The Sun sets no more after the 14th of 
May ; the distinction of day and night is then lost. 

In the height of summer the Sun has heat enougl^ 
to Inelt the tar on the decks of ships ; but from 
August its power declines : it sets fast. After the 
miodle of September day is hardly distinguishable^ 
and, by the end of Octoberj takes a long tarewel of 
this country : the days now become frozen, and win«* 
ter reigns triumphant. 

Earth and soil are denied to the frozen regions of 
-Spitzbergen : at least, the only thing which resem-^* 
bles soil is the grit worn from the mountains by the 
power of the winds, or the attrition of cataracts of 
melted snow : this, indeed, is assisted by the putre* 
fied lichens of the rocks, and the dung of. birds, 
brought down by the same means. The composition 
of these islands is stone, formed by the sublime hand 
of omnipotent Power } not fritted into segments^ 
transverse or. perpendicular, but cast, at once, into 
one immense and solid mass. A mountain, through- 
out, is but a single stone, destitute of fissures, except 
in places cracked by the' irresistible power of frost, 
which often causes lapses, attended by a noise like 
thunder, and scattering over their bases rude and eXf 
tensive ruinst 

The vallies, or rather glens, of this country, are 
filled with eternal ice or snow. They are totally in- 
accessible, and known only by the divided course of 
the mountains, or where they terminate in the ice- 
bergs or glaciers. - No streams water their dreary bot- 
toms ; and even springs are denied. The mariners are 
indebted for fresh water solely to the periodical cata- 
racts of melted snow in the short season of summer, 
or to the pools in the middle of the vast fields of ice. 

Yet, even here. Flora deigns to make a short visit, 
and to scatter a scanty stock over the bases of the 
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hills : her efforts never rise beyond a few humUe 
herbs, which shoot, flower, and seed, in the sliort 
warmth of June and July, and then wither into rest 
nntil the succeeding year. Among these, however^ 
the salubrious scurvy<^r|tts, the resource of disteifr- 
pered frames, is providentially most abundant. 

Where the countries have been long ifihabited^ in 
all the arctic coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
the natives, with very few variations and exceptions, 
seem to be a Astinct species both' in body and mind, 
and not to be derived from the adjacent nations, or 
any of their better proportioned neighbours. Their 
stature is from four to four feet and a half, and their 
skins are swarthy. From use, they run up rocks like . 
soats, and up trees like squirrels. They are so strong 
m the arm, that they can draw a bow which a stou^ 
Norwe^an can hardly hend ; yet lazy even to toiw 
pidity, when not incited by necessity; and puail- 
lanimotis and nervous to a hysterical degree. These 
are the natives of Finmark aiui Lapland. The coasts 
east of Archangel, as far as the river Oby, are in- 
haUt^d by the Samoeids ; a race as short as the 
Laplanders, but much uglier, and more brutalized ; 
their food being the carcasses of horses, or any ottier 
j3aimals« They use the reindeer to draw their sledgea, 
but aie not oiviUzed enough to make it a substitute 
for the cow. 

Hard by these shoreS| where scarce his freezing stream 
RolU the wild Oby, live the last of men ; * ^ 

And balf-^nliven^d bj the distant Son, 
That rears and ripens m^n as well as plants, 
Here human nature wears its rudest form. 
Deep from the piercing season sunk in caves^ 
Here, by dull iines, and witb unjcwous cheer, 
.They wafte the tedious gloom, unn^ers^d in fuci, - 
Doze the gross race. Nor sprightly jest, nor sqng^ 
Nor tenderness they know ; nor aught of life. 
Beyond the kindred bears that stalk without. 
Till morn, at length, her roses drooping all, 
Sheds, a long twiOght brightening o'er tbeur iicld% 
And calls the quivered saya^p to the chase. 

THOMSON. 
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AMONG the Romans, March^ from Msn, was 
(be first month, and marriages made in this month 
were accounted unhappy. The Saxons called March 
Unt-monat, or length-monethf ' because the days did 
first begin, in length, to exceed the nights/ 

llematlialile Ba?0 

In MARCH 1818. 
1 .—SAINT DAVID. 

Saint David was the great ornament and pattern of 
his age. He spoke with much force and energy, but 
his example was more powerful than his eloquence ; 
and he has in all succeeding ages been the glory of 
the British church. He continued in the see or St. 
David's many years; and having founded several mo- 
nasteries, and been the spiritual father of many saints, 
both British and Irish, he died about the year 544j 
at a "very advanced age. 

The leek worn on this day by Welshmen is said 
to be in memory of a great victory obtained by them 
over the Saxons; they, during the battle, having 
ledcs in their hats, to distinguish themselves, by or- 
der of St. David. Another account adds, that they 
were fighting under their King Cadwallo, near a field 
thkt was filled with that vegetable. 

1.— MIDLBNT SUNDAY. 

The middle or fourth Sunday in Lent was formerly 
called the Sunday of the Five Loaves, the Sunday of 
Bread, and the Sunday of Refreshment, in allusion 
to the jospel appointed for this day. It was also 
named Mose-Sunday, from the Pope's carrying a goU 
den rose in his hand, which he exhibited to the peo- 
ple in the streets as be went to celebrate the eucharisC^ 
and at his return. Moihermg Sunday is another name 
attached io this day, from the practice, in Roman 
E 
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Catholic times, of people visiting their mot/ier-cAurcfc 
on Midlent Sunday. Hence, perhaps, the custom 
now existing in soipe parts of England, of children 
visiting, their parents^ and presenting them with ino- 
ney, trmkets^ or some other trifle. Furmety is com- 
inonly a rural repast on this day. It is made of whote 
grains of wh^at first parboiled^ and then put into 
iand boiled in milk^ sweetened and seasoned with 
spices. 

*1. 1802.— NEW STOCK-EXCHANGE OPENED. 

This spacious building, situated in Capel Court, 
Bartholomew' Lane, is well adapted for the purpose. 
The Stock-Exchange is the market-place for buying 
and selling the national pledges, bearing interest by 
way of annuity, and called by the general term 
* Stocks.' A stock-broker is one who buys or sells 
stock by commission for another. The brokerage is 
half-a-crown on every hundred pounds of stock 
bought or sold. A stock-jobber is one who, having 
property of his own in the funds, sells it out, and 
Duys it in again at a profit or loss, as the price of 
the market rises or falls. A gambler in the funds i^ 
one who, possessing little or perhaps no property in 
the stocks, enters into speculative bargains to sell of 
i)uy 2Lt future periods certain portions of stock,) at s^ 
stated present price ; his loss or gain is therefore coq-» 
^ned to the differences of the prices. This species, of 
stock-jobbing being, like other gambling traiisactions^ 
(expressly prohibited by law, no action for the recovoiry 
of the loss can be mamtained ii^ any court of justice. 

An unfortunate dealer in this inarket, who be- 
comes a bankrupt is designated by the terni hme 
duckf and his retreat is, called waddling out of the 
4illey, Formerly the place of rendezvous for per-f 
sons transacting business in the funds was Jonathan'^ 
coffee-house in 'Change-AIley, Cornhill. From this 
circumstance the word ' Alley* is to this day fami- 
liarly used as a cant phrase for the Stock-Exchange ; 
and a petty speculator in the funds is st^ed> ^ a dab^ 
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bier in the Alley/ — (See Butler's ChroMogkal Ex- 
ercises, p. 66.) 

2. — SAINT CHAD. 

St. Ceadda or Chad was educated in the monasteiy' 
of Lindisfarne, under St. Aidan ; was afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield, and died in the great pestilence 
of 673. Bede assures us that he zealously devoted 
himself to all the laborious functions of his charge^ 
visiting his diocess on foot, preaching the gospel, and 
seeking out the poorest and most abandoned persons 
to instruct and comfort, in the meanest cottages and 
in the fields.— See further particulars of this Bishop 
in T. T. for 1815, p. 76. 

*5. 1707. — BISHOP BBVBRIBGB BIBB. 

This excellent man was styled, * the great reviver 
and restorer of primitive piety.' He was much cele- 
brated also for his learning, which he wholly applied 
to promote the interest of his great Master. He was 
well skilled in the oriental languages and Jewish 
learning. Even so early as ei^teen, he wrote a 
Treatise on the Excellency and Use of the Hebrew, 
Cbaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan tongues; 
with a Syriac Grammar. He was so highly esteemed 
among all learned and good men, that, when he was 
dying, one of the chief of his order deservedly said of 
him, ^ There goes one of the greatest and one of 
the best men that ever Englaugtd bred.' 

' *6. 1710. — CHIBF JUSTICE BOLT BIBB. 

He was in great repute for steadiness, integrity, 
and a thorough knowledge of his profession. In the 
reign of James H, he was Recorder of London ; but 
lost his place for refusing to expound the law suitably 
to the King's designs. He continued chief justice 
for 22 years. Upon great occasions he asserted the 
law with intrepidity, . though he thereby ventured to 
incur, by turns, the indignation of both houses of 
Parliament. It is well when it can be said of judges, 
asitwas<>f Paterculus a Roman, that a man mighti 
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as soon put the sun out of his course^ as move him to 
pervert justice. 

When the son of Heniy IV was committed to 
prison for striking the judge on the bench^ the King 
no sooner heard of \t, than he cried out in a transport 
of joy, ' Happy is the king who has a magistrate 
possessed of coura^ to execute the laws, and still 
more happy in having a son who will submit to such 
ehastisement*' 

7. — PBRPETUA. 

Perpetua> a noble lady of Carthage, onlv 22 years 
of age, suffered martyrdom in 203, 1^ order of Mi- 
nutius Firmianus, under the persecution of the Em- 
peror Severus. In the amphitheatre, Perpetua was 
exposed to the attacks of a wild cow, and, after being 
much gored bv this animal,' she languished for some 
time under tne wounds given her by a young and 
unskilful gladiator. 

^7. 1804.— BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLB SOCISTY 
INSTITUTEB. 

The wide, circulation of the Bible, and the mum-' 
ficent patronage which this Society has met with, lead 
us to contrast the present opportunities afforded 
for reading the scriptures, with the almost total ig- 
norance of them about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. Numbers could not read; most 
only muttered mass in an unknown tongue, and 
read a legend^on festivals ; and the very best seldom 
saw the Biblq ! It was held by many that the doc- 
trines of religion were so properly expressed by 
schoolmen, that there was no need to read scripture. 
One of eminence was asked^ What were the Ten 
Commandonents, and he replied. There was no such 
book in the library ! Many doctors of the Sorbonne 
declared and confirmed it by an oath, that, though 
they were above 50 years of age, yet they had never 
known what a New Testament was. Luther never 
saw a Bible till after he was 21 years of age, and 
Ittd ^ea a degree of arts. Carolstadt had Deen a 
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doctor of divinity eight years before he read the 
Scriptures ; and yet^ when he stood for a degree in 
the university of Wirtember^^ he obtained an honour^ 
and it was entered in the university records^ that he 
was sufficientissmus. Pellican could not procure 
one Greek Testament in all Germany : the first he got 
was from Italy. Bishop Stillingileet mentions that 
there was scarcely another copy of the Greek Testa- 
ment in all Germany^ except that in the possession of 
Erasmus ; that his utmost diligence to procure a com-* 
plete copy from which to make bis translation was un- 
availing ; and that, when his translation appeared, it 
was seriously accused by many ecclesiastics with being 
a forgery intended to ruin their order. * I thank God,' 
said a bishop who lived before the Reformation, ^ that 
I have lived well these many years, and never knew the 
Old or New TesUment/ — {Buck's Eoopositor, p. 64.) 

.*7. 1755.— BISHOP WILSON J>IBD, JET. 93. 

Bishop Home, then only Dean of Canterbury and 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, on the publi- 
cation of Bishop Wilson's Works,' gave the follow- 
ing character of them, in a letter to the Bishop's 
son: ^ I am charmed with the view the books afford 
me of the good man your father, in his diocese and 
injihis closet. The Life, the Sacra Prwata, the 
Maxims, the Parochialia, 8cc. exhibit altogether a 
complete and lovely portrait of a Christian Bishop- 
going through all his functions with consummate 
prudence, fortitude and piety — the pastor and father 
of a happy island for near threescore years ( The case 
is really an unique in ecclesiastical history. The 
Sermons are the affectionate addresses of a parent to 
his children, descending to the minutest particulars, 
and adapted to all their wants. In a delicate and 
fastidious age, they may perhaps be slighted for 
their plainness and simplicity ; but they were just 
what they should be for the place and people. To 
use an illustration of his own, he is the best physi- 
cian who cures the most patients: and at the last 
E 2 
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great day, may they who value themselves oft Hheir 
leaming, their elegance, and their ^LgKj«ientoe, mre as 
good an account of their stewardship ais the Bishop of 
Sodbr and Man !' 

8. — WFTH SUNDAY IN LBNT. 

J>onwmea in Pamone, or Paissioft Sunday, was the 
natne given to this day in missals ; as the church 
now began to advert to the sufferings of Chrisi:. In 
the north, it is called CarUng Sunda^^, and gr^ peas, 
first steeped a night in water, and fried wilh butter> 
fbrm the usual repast. 

12.— SAINT GREGORY. 

Saint Gregory, sumamed the Great, was born 
about the year 54(K Gadianus, his father, enjc^d 
the dignity of a senator, and was very weahhy, Oiw 
saint, in his youth, applied himself to the study of 
grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy ; and afterwards 
to the civil law, and the canons of the church, in 
which be was well skilled. He was consecrated 
Pope about the year 690, and died in 604. Before 
bis advancement to the see, Gregory projected the 
conversion of the English nation, but did not ac- 
complish his wishes until he bad assumed the papal 
chair. 

15. — ]?ALM SUNDAY. 

In the missals, this day is denominated Dominica 
im rams Palmarumf or Palm Sunday, and was so 
called from the palm branches and green boughs 
formerly distributed on that day, in commemoration 
qf our Lord's riding to Jerusalem. Sprigs of box'^ 
vdood are still used as a substitute for pcSms in Ro« 
man Catholic countries.— See also T. T. for 1815, 
p. 84. 

17. — SAINT PATRICK. 

The tutelar saint of Ireland was born in the year 
371, in a village called Boruxven Taberrms, pro- 
bably Kilpatrick, in Scotland, between Dunbriton 
and Glasgow. When sixteen years oM, he was 
carried into captivity by certain barbarian*, together . 
with many of his father's vassals and slaves, and was 
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taken to Ireland, where he kept cattle on the moua* 
tains and in the forests, in hunger and nakedness, 
amid snows, rain, and ice. After six months, oi» 
saint escaped from this slavery, only to fall into tba 
hffiids of another master. At length emancipstedy 
he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and spent many 
years in preparing himself for the holy functtona of 
a priest, studying intensely until his 55 th or 60th 
year. Being successively ordained deacon, priest, 
and bishop, he received, the apostolical benediction 
firom Pope Celestine, and was sent by him, about 
the bqpnmng of the year 432, to preach the gospel 
In Ireland. He died at the good old age of 123, and 
was buried at Down, in Ulster. — See T. T. foe 
1815, p. 80, and Jocelyn's Life and Miracles of Su 
Patrick. 

The order of St. Patrick was instituted by George 
III, in 1783. It consists of the sovereign, a grand 
master, a prince of the blood royal, and thirteen 
knights, making in the whole sixteen, and seven 
offi^rs. The lord lieutenant for the time being ia 
the grand master. The star is charged with three 
imperial crowns of gold, within a circle of gold, with 
the motto, Quis separabit, mdcclxxxiii, the 
whole surrounded with eisht rays of silver ; and is 
embroidered on the left side of the coat or cloak. 
The collar is of pure gold, ' composed of six harps 
and five roses, altiernately joined together by five 
knots. In the centre before, is a crown, from which 
is suspended the badge or jewel of the order, of gold, 
enamelled, which (the rays excepted) is similar to 
the star. 

Ig. — EDWARI>, KING OF THE WEST SAXONS. 

He was stabbed in the back by order of his mo- 
ther-in-law, Elfrida, at Corfe- castle, in Dorsetshire. 
The youth and innocence of this prince (says 
Huofie), with his* tragical death, begat such compas- 
sion among the peopte, that they beHeved miracles 
to be wrought al his tomb ; and ihey gave him the 
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appellation of martyr^ though his murder had no 
connexion with any religious principle or opinion. 
Elfrida built monasteries, and. performed many pen- 
ances, in order to atone for her guilt ; but could never, 
by all her hypocrisy or remorse,, recover ''the good 
opinion of the public, though so easily, deluded in 
those ignorant ages. 

19.— MAUNDY THURSDAT. 

This day is called in Latin dies Mandati, the day 
of the command, being' the day on which our Ldra 
washed the feet of his disciples, as recorded in the 
second lesson. This practice was lon^ kept up in 
the monasteries. After the ceremony, liberal dona- 
tions were made to the poor, of clothing and of silver 
money, and refreshment was given them to mitigate 
the severity of the fast. On the 15th April, 1731 
(Maundy I'hursday), the Archbishop of York washed 
the feet of a certain number of poor persons. James 
II was the last king who performed this in person. 
A relic of this custom is still preserved in the dona- 
tions dispensed at St. James's on this day ; the cere- 
monies of which, as also those at Rome and Moscow 
en this day, are described at length in T. T. for 
1815, p. 86. 

20.-^GOOD FRIDAY. 

This day commemorates the sufTerlngs of Christ, 
as a propitiation for our sins. Holy Friday, or the 
Friday in Holy Week, was its more antient and ge- 
neral appellation; the name Good Friday is peculiar 
to the English church* It was observed as a day of 
extraordinary devotion. Buns, with crosses upon 
them, are usually eaten in London and some other 
places on this day, at breakfast. — For an account of 
ceremonies in various places, consult T. T. for 1815, 
p. 88, and our last volume, pp. 89-91. 

21. — SAINT BENEDICT. 

Benedict, or Bemet, was born at Norcia in Italy, 
about the year 480^ and of an fapnourable family.. 
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Being sent by: his parents to Rome, to comjdete his 
studies, he became disgusted with the licentiousness 
of the Bonuoi youth, and retired to the mountain of 
Sd^co, about forty miles from the city. Bennet 
was now only fifteen, and lived for three -years in^ 
cave, Romanus, a monk, giving him provisions ; 
these were let down by a rope, with a bell aiSxed, to 
give notice to the holy recluse* Bennet founded the 
BK^ststery of Cassino in 529: k was built on the 
brow of a very high mountain, on the top of which 
there was an old temple of Apollo, surrounded wittt 
a ^ove. The Benedictine onler of monks, first in-^ 
slituted by our samt, was, in the ninth century, at 
its height of glory. 

21.-— XASTER BVB. 

Paiticular mortifications were enjoined to the ear* 
liest Christians on this day. From the third century, 
the fast was indispensable and rigid, being protracted 
always to midnight, sometimes to the cock-crowing, 
and sometimes to the dawn of £aster-da^ ; and the 
whok of the day and night was employed in religious 



22. — BASTER DAY, OT EASTER SUNDAY. 

Much difference of opinion prevailed in the East- 
em and Western churches respecting the precise time 
of observing Easter ; till, in 325, the Council of Nice 
dechred that the feast should be kept by all churches 
on the same day. Easter is styled by the fathers the 
highest of adl festivals^ the feast of feasts, the queen 
of festivals, and Dwnimca Gaudiif the joyous Sunday, 
Masters^ granted freedom to their slaves at this season, 
and valuable presents^ were made to the poor. 

The august ceremonies performed at Some on 
this day, Whitsunday, and other festivals, are noticed 
inT. T. for 1815, p. 165 ; the magnificent pageant 
at Moscow, on account of the Resurrection, is also 
described at p. 90 of the same volume. For a variety 
of old English customs observed at Easter, we refer 
to T. T. for 1814, pp. 82-84. 
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23, 24. — ^BASTXR MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

Every •day in this week was formerly observed as a 
religious festival; sermons being preached and the< 
sacrament administered. In many places^ servants, 
were permitted to rest from their usual employ mentSy^ 
that they might constantly attend public worship. • 
During nfteen days, of, which the paschal solemnity 
consisted, the courts of justice were shut^ and au 
public games, shows, and amusements, were prohi* 
bited : it is unnecessary to observe that this practice 
has long ceased, and that the Easter week is usually, 
devoted. to relaxation and amusement. 

25. — ANNUNCIATION OF THE B. V. M., Of Lody Dojf,: 

This day celebrates the angel's message to the Vir-. 
gin Mary, respecting our Blessed Lord. She was^ 
probably, an only child, and but fifteen years of agt 
when, espoused to Joseph. She died A.D.48, being 
about sixty years old. 

♦26. . 1756.— GILBBRT WEST DIED. 

The learned translator of Pindar, and . the pious 
author of the Essay on the Resurrection^ which gave 
rise to the very excellent Observations on the Conver-. 
sion of St. Paul, by Lord Lyttelton. 

*28. 1801. — SIR RALPH ABBRCROMBIE DIED* 

This able general fell in Egypt in the moment of ^ 
victojy. . An expedition having been ordered to dis- 
possess the French of this country. Sir Ralph was. 
appointed to command it, and he landed at Aboukir 
on the 8th of March 1801, after a severe battle in 
which. the English were victorious. The landing, 
the first dispositions, the attack, and the courage, 
opposed to attack, the high confidence of the army, 
in their general, and the decided superiority of the 
British jnfantry under his comnjand over the French| 
which was thought the bravest and best disciplined 
infantry in Europe^ all demonstrated that the highest^ 
qualities of the greatest commanders were united ia 
jSir Ralph Abercrorabie. 

^ter having repulsed the French in a general attack . 
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upon our army near Alexandria^ the French again, 
on the 21st of March, made a second advance, 
which was contested with unusual obstinacy, and they 
were agsun forced to retreat. On this memorable oc- 
casion, he received a mortal wound in the thigh, 
which he concealed until the enemy were totally 
routed, when he fell from his horse, through loss of 
blood. He was conveyed from the field of battle on 
board the admiral's ship, where he died on the 28th,' 
and was interred under the Castle of St. Elmoy in La 
Valetta, in the island of Malta. 

The following just and admired tribute to his me- 
mory was contained in the despatch from Lord 
Hutchinson, who succeeded him in the chief com- 
mand :— ^ We have sustained an irreparable loss in 
the person of opr never to be sufficiently lamented 
commander in chief. Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; who 
was mortally wounded in the action, and died on 
the 28th of March. I believe he was wounded 
early ; but he concealed his situation from those 
about him, and continued in the field giving his 
orders with that coolness and perspicuity which had 
ever marked his character, till long after the action 
was over, when he fainted through weakness and loss 
of blood. Were it permitted for a soldier to regret 
any one who has fallen in the service of his country^ 
I might be excused for lamenting him more than any. 
other person ; but it is some consolation to those 
who tenderly loved him, that, as his life was honour- 
able, so his death was slprious. His memor)^ will 
be recorded in the annius of his country ; will be 
sacred to every British soldier, and embalmed in the 
recollection of a grateful posterity/ 

There is a handsome monument to his memo- 
ry \n St. Paul's Cathedral, unanimously voted by 
the House of Commons ; and a pension of ;£2000 
was settled on bis family. 

29'— LOW SUNDAY. 

It was a custom among the primitive Christians, 
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OD the first Sunday after Easter-Day, to repeat some 
part of the solemnity of that grand festival ; whente 
this Sunday took the name of Lorn Sunday ^ being 
edebrated as a feast, though in a lower degree. 

9(s(troitomttal ^tmxwms 

In MAHCH 1813. 
Thb Sun enters Aries at 44 m. after 4 in the 
moming of the 21st of this montiii ; and his rising 
and setting will take place as specified in the ft)£ 
lowing 

TABLR 

€fthe F.n's Risb^ and SetHf^for ecety Fifth Day. 

March Ist, Sun rises 35 m. after 6. Sets 2^ m. after 5 

6lh, - - «5 - - 6. - 35 - - 5 

nth, -- 15-- 6. .^.-5 

16th, •- 6-- a. -55 --5 

Sisty -- 55-- 5. - 5-«6 

fl6tfa, --46-- 5. -14 --6 

Sls^ . . 36 - - 5. - 24 - - 6 

JEquatum qf Time. 

When the mean time is to be found from that 
marked by a good sun-dial^ the quantities in the fol- 
lowing table must be used for the times specified^ and 
those for intermediate periods found by proportion. 

TABLE. 

ffi, $, 

Sunday, March 1st, to the time hy the dial (M - IS 43 

Friday, - - 6th, 11 38 

Wednesday,- 11th, 10 28 

Monday - - 16tb, ---------- 8 59 

Saturday, -21st,-------^-. 7 89 

Thursday, - 26th, 556 

Tuesday, - 31st, -.- 4 23 

Phases of the Moon. 
New Moon, - - 7th, day at 1 m. before 1 morniog. 
First Quarter, - 15th, - - 8 m. after 1 afternoon. 
Full Moon, - - 22d, - - 1 . - 2 afternoon. 
last Quarter, - 09tb, - - 37 - - 7 morning. 



Moon*'s Passage ever the Meridian. 

If the weather permit^ the Moon may be seen oqu 
thefir&t meiUianat the following convenient -Uinea 
far obaervation during the present month. 

MMcfa il4di, at 40 m. past 5 avesuDg, 
15diy - 31 • • «... 
ietii, -24 -- r--* 

17th, - 17 - - 8 • - . 

leth, -9 -- 9--* 

19di, - 59 - • 9 - - - 

tOtli, - 4d . * 10 - . - 

88th» - - - 5 moraiiig. 

29th, - 3 - - 6 - - - 

£jc2tp«e» ^ Jupiter^ s JSatelUties* 

There will otlly be one eclipse of the first and one 
af the second satellite visible at Greenwich this 
months and these will happen as follows : — 

iMKEasioirs. 
1st Satellite, March 29th, &t 19 m. after 5 morning, 
Sd 24th, - ST - -4 - - - 

Oiker Phenomena* 

On the 2d of this month Venus and Satura 
w81 be in conjunction, the former planet being 13'^ 
north of the latter. Venus will also be in her supe- 
rior conjunction at half past 1 1 on the night of the 
12th. The Moon and Mars will also be in conjunc* 
Uon at 10 m. past 3 in themoming of the 15th. On 
the lr6th. Mercury and Saturn will likewise be in con* 
junction, the former being 94'i north of the latter. 
Mars will be in quadrature at half past 8 in the even<« 
ing of the 16th. The Georgium Sidus will also be 
in quadrature at 45 m. after 4 on the morning of the 
Uth, and stationary on the 25th. 

"On the DisTAKCSs, Magnitudbs, Motioks^ tfc^qf 

the HBAVSN1.Y BoDI£S. 

The principal use to which astronomers apply the 
tmisits of Venus^ of which we have treated in th^ 
F 
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two preceding months^ is in determining the distance 
of the Sun from the es^rth by means of his parall^, 
which^ on account of its smallness^ they have in vain 
attempted to ascertain by various other* methods. 
The principal obstacles arose from the minuteness of 
the angles, and which could not be determined with 
sufficient accuracy by the nicest instruments. To as- 
certain the real distance of the Sun is undoubtedly one 
of the most important problems in astronomy, and 
one of the most incomprehensible to those who are 
unacquainted with the subject. The difficulty, bow- 
ever, entirely vanishes when the Suit's horizontal pa- 
rallax is accurately determined ; for this is the angle 
at the centre of the Sun which is subtended by a radius 
^ the earth, forming a right angle with the line, sup- 
posed to join the centres of these two bodies, and, this, 
radius being known, all the angles and one side of 
that triangle are given ; and consequently the whole 
problem resolves itself into a simple proportion in 
plane trigonometry. Hence if the radius of the earth 
DC taken for unity, we shall have the distance of the 
Sun in the same terms, by saying, 

as tan, 8"7 : rad. : : 1 : 23742-605, 
the number of terrestrial radii in the distance between.; 
the centres of the earth and Sun : this is what is usually 
called its comparative or relative distance, on account of 
the assumed unit ; but if this number be multiplied by 
9979, the English miles in the earth's semidiameter, 
we shall have the absolute distance in English miles 
equal to 94471825, or near 94J millions. 

Having thus determined the distance of one of the 
heavenly bodies, considering the earth, as a planet, 
thpse of the others are easily found from the duration 
of their sidereal revolutions, by means of one of those 
celebrated laws which were discoviered by Kepler and 
demonstrated by Newton; viz. that the squmes of 
the times of their revolutions are proportional to the 
pabes qf their mean distanees. Hence the time 
Which each of the planetary bpdies occupies, in inak-^ 
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ihg one complete revolution in its orbit being found 
by observation^ and the distance of any one of them 
ascertained, the proportion affords a ready means of 
finding allUhe others. 

The first object is, therefore, to determine the du- 
ration of each of these revolutions ; and the most 
simple and direct means of accomplishing this is to 
observe the interval of time which elapses between 
two consecutive passages of the planet through the. 
same node. As the nodes are subject to variation, it 
is necessary to take this into the account for the in- 
terval between the observations. As the planetary 
motions are also liable to other perturbations, their 
mean movements should be concluded from a series 
of observations comprehending a great number of re- 
volutions^ so that the periodic inequalities being se- 
veral times compensated during the interval, what 
error still remains in the definitive result may be ren- 
dered insensible by being divided among those revolu- 
tions. The following are the periodic times of the 
planetary revolutions, thus determined according to 
the most eminent astronomers : — 

Duration of the SiAreal Revolutions of the Planets. 

Mercury -- 87*9692 day*. 

Venus --------- 224*7082 

The Earth - 365*2564 

Mars 686-9796 

Juno -.-- i335*205 

Vesta 1590-998 

Ceres 1681*539 

Pallas -------.. i681*r09 

Japiter 4332*5963 

Saturn 107589698 

Uranus 30688*7127 

The times of revolution and the distance of the 
earth from the Sun being thus known, the distances ' 
of ^11 the others are found by the proportion above 
«ated. Thus> if the respective distarlces of any twd 
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planets be denoted by D and dy and their timea of re<« 
¥olution by T and t; we shall hmt 
T : <• : : D' : *, 

fromwhichD'=2JL., 

and D = d \/^f • 

Now as the distance between the Sun and theeartk 
(as been found, and the time of its revolution also 
ascertained, if these be substituted instead of d and t 
in this formula, the mean distance of any of the pla- 
nets from the Sun will be attained in terms of 
the earth's distance from the Sun. Redncing this 
formuhi to numbers, and taking the earth's distance 
for unity, which is the term in which astronomers 
usually compute the planetary distances, gives 

^ =^(365^64)- = -0^957T*. 

Now, by applying this formula to each of the 
planets respectively, we shall obtain their relative 
^mean distances from the Sun^ as stated in the follow- 
ing table ; vi2. 

Mercury --- 0*S8n0 

Venus 0-725S3 

The Earth- ------- 100000 

Mars - - 1-52369 

Juno - 2-37300 

Vesta - . - ' 2-66na 

Ceres 2-76741 

Pallas - 2-76759 

Jupiter --------- 5-2027^ 

Saturn 953877 

Uranus 19-18330 

As these relative distanees are expressed in that of 
Ihe earth from the Su% if they be seyeraUy inultiplie4 
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by the number of miles already found for that dis** 
tance^ we shall have their absolute distances in Eng-^ 
lish miles^ as follow^ viz. 

Mercury ---i---- d6 750 043 

V^as -.-.^.... as 334 305 

The Earth 94 471 825 

Mars 143 945 775 

Juno - 224 181 641 

Vesta . - - - i - - . . 251 971 473 

Ceres -. . . 261 442 273 

Pallas 361 459 278 

Jupiter 491 617 066 

Saturn 901 145 010 

Uraous 1812 281 360 

The immense distance of these bodies from the 
centre of the system, when expressed in miles, ren* 
ders the numoers difficult to be remembered; but 
this difficulty may be avoided, and sufficietit accbracy 
preserved for all common purposes, by taking only the 
millions and the nearest small fraction, as follows :— ^ 

Mill, qfmiei. * mil o/Milet. 

Mercury ^ ^ ~ ^ Sdi Ceres 261* 

Venus . ... 68* Pallas 26lf 

The Earth - - - 94} Jupiter - . - - 49l{ 

Mars ----- 144 Saturn - - - - 901 

Juno 224^ Uranus - - - - 18121 

Vesta - . - - - 252 

Besides the real and comparative distances of the 
planets from the Sun, as above stated, their greatest 
and least distances from the earth are sometimes 
computed by astronomers. The greatest distance of 
a planet from th^ earth is equal to the sum of the 
aphelion distances of the earth and the planet. 

The least distance of an inferior planet firom the 
ciairth is the difference between the perihelion distanced 
of the earth and the aphelion distance of the planet. 
But foi* a superior planet, the least distance is equal 
to the difference between the perihelion distance of 
the^ planet and the aphelion distance of the earth. 
The least disttoce of each of the old planets from tlie/ 
F2 
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•artb, in ^iglish. miles^ is contaitied in the foUowiDg 
t^e; viz. 

XiigM JIftlei. 

Mercttcy 49 098 695 

Ventia -.:^.... 34 230 626 

Mars 34 693 02a 

Japiter 374 Oi6 803 

Saturn 759 .073 OXi 

Uranus - } 643.222 619 

The least distance of the Sun: and Moon from the 
earth are also, 

Stta-*--- --96 468 040 

ttboa •- «9ei 56a 



(Tob»6onaa«ed>} 
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For MARCH 1818. 

Tbr beams are sweet, beloved Spring,! 

The winter shades before thee 6y ; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing. 

The chainless current glistens by ; 
Till countless flowen^, like stars, illame 
^ The deepeningvale and forest gloom. 

Oh ! welcome, gentle guest front bigh^. 

Sent to cheer our world below, 
To lighten sorrow's faded eye, 

To kindle nature's social glow : , 

Oh ! he is o'er his fellows blest, 
Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. 

Thb superabundant moisture of the earth is now^ 
dried up, and the process of vegetation is gradually; 
brought on : those trees which, in the last month, 
lyere budding, now begin to put forth their leaves ;. 
and the various appearances of nature announce the 
approach of Spring'. The latest springs, however* 

' See a beautiAil * £Iegy on the Approach of Sprm|f in our last 
y«l«tDe;p.85» 
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are always the most fa??ourabIey because^ as the 3roung 
buds do not appear so soon^ they axe not liable to be 
cut off by cfailttng blasts. 

Slow teemins Nature, struggling, meets the daj, 
Though ample promise smiles ia every bud ; 
Aod silken softness all the tender leaves 
Unfolds, while the rude breeze, with lips of ioe^ 
Imprints a fatal kiss, and cruel chills 
The mild and purple ffush of early hope. 
I^resh verdure delicately clothes the shrub ; 
First of the garden tvain, the gooubeny burats^ 
And puts its fearless blossom forth. More sWw 
The currant swells. The liku^s emerald gems 
Seem eager to exjpmmd, 

BIDLAXI. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon the 
ear. The throstle {turdus mu9iem)y second only to 
the nightingale in song, charms us with the sweetness 
and variety of its lays. 

Sweet thrush ! whose wild untmtore4 stnun • 

Salutes the opening year ; 
Renew those melting notes again^ 

And sooth my ravished ear. 

Though in no gaudy plumage drest. 

With glowing colours bright ; 
N^gold, nor soviet, on thy breast. 

Attracts our wondSring sight ; 

Yet not the plieasant^ or the jay. 

Thy brothm of the grove, 
Can boast superior worth to thee^. 
. Ot sooner claim our love. 

IC. BIDDfiLL. 

The linnet and the goldfinch join the general con- 
cert in this month, and the golden-crowned wren 
{motadllaregulm) begins its song. Rooks build and 
repair their nests. Rook^, crows, and pigeons, it has 
been proved, are by no means so detrimental to the 
iarmer as is generally imagined, though many of them 
ttill commit ^eat havoc among these birds, and use 
every means m their power to frighten them away„ 
(SceT. T. for 1S16, pp. 86, 87-> * • 
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Among the numerous singing bi»ds which delight 
ixs with their notes in the spring, the Utrk must not b^ 
forgotten. The melody of .this little creature conti- 
nues during the whole of the summer. It is chiefly, 
however, in the morning and evening that its strains 
are heard ; and as it chaunts its mellow notes on the 
wing, it is the peculiar favourite of every person who 
has taste to relish the beauties of nature at the most 
tranquil seasons of the day, particularly at dawn. — See 
aome interesting particulars of this bird in our laist 
volume^ p. 76. 

Sweetest warbler of the skies, 
Soon as morniog's purple dyes 
O'er the eastern mountains float, 
Wakened by thy merry note, 
i Thro' the fields of yellow corn, 

That Mersey's winding banks adorn, 
O'er green meads I gaily pass, 
And lightly brush the dewy grass. 

I love to hear thy matin lay, 

And warbling wild notes, aie away ; 

I love to mark thy upward flight. 

And see thee lessen from my sight : 

Then, ended thy sweet madrigal^ 

Sudden swift I see thee fall, 

With wearied wing, and beating breast, 

Near thy chirping younglings' nest. 

Ah! who that hears thee carol free 
Those jocund notes of liberty. 
And sees thee independent soar, 
With gladsome wing, the blue sky o'er, 
In wiry cage would thee restrain, 
To pant for liberty in vain ; 
And ^ee thee 'gainst thy prison grate 
Thy little wings indignant beat. 
And peck and flutter round and round 
Thy narrow, lonelv, hated bound ; 
And yet not ope thy prison door. 
To give thee liberty once more ? 

w. SMITrt. 

in this month, trouts begin to rise ; blood-worms 
appear in the water j black ants (formica mgrd) are 
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observed ; the blackbird aad the turkey {meleagris 
gcdhpaooy lay; and home pigeons sit. The green- 
finch {Joxia chlorii) sings ; the bit (vesperiiUo) is 
seen flitting abont^ and the viper nncoits itself from 
its winter sleep. The wheatear {iyhia anafahe), or 
English ortolan, again pays its annual visits leaving 
England in September. They are found in great 
numbers about East Bourne^ m Sussex, more than 
eighteen hundred dozen being annually taken in this 
neighbourhood. They are usually sold at sixpence a 
dozen.— See T.T. for 1816, p. 88, 

Those birds which haire passed the winter in Eng- 
land now take their deparlitfe for more northerly re- 
^ofkSi. The fieldGures [turdus pilaris) travel to Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and Norway, and even as far as Siberia. 
They do not arrive in France till December, when 
they assemble in large flocks of two or three thousand. 
The red-wing {turdta iUacus), which frequents the 
same places, eats the same food, and is very similar 
in manners to the field£ure, also takes leave of this 
country for the season. Soon after, the woodcock 
(^lopax msiieola) wings its aerial voyage to the 
countries bordering on the Baltic. Some other birds, 
as the crane and stork, formerly natives of this island, 
have quitted it entirely,, since our cultivation and po- 
pulation have so rapidly increased. 

Frogs, enliinenedf by the warmth of spring, rise from 
the bottom of ponds and ditches, where they have lain 
torpid during the winter. 

To a Fbog. 

Poor being ! wherefore dost thou fly ? 
Why, seek to shun my gazing eye, 

And palpitate with ^ar ? 
indttlge a passing traw'Uer's nghc, 
And leap not on in vaia affiight ; 

No cruel foe is hare. 

I would but paofle a white to vievr 
7% dappled Qoat of BKiiy a. boa 2 
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And see bow well thy limbs can slide 
Along the sedge-crowned streamlet's tide, 

Then journey on my way. 
No savage sage am I, whose powV 
Shall tear thee from thy rush-wove bowV, 

To feel til* unsparing knife ; 
No barbVous schemes this hand shall try. 
Nor, to prolong thy death, would I 

Prolong thy little life. 
Ah ! let him not whose wanton skill 
Delights the mangled frog to kill. 

The wreath of praise attain ! 
Philosophy abhors the heart 
That prostitutes her sacred art 

To give one being pain. 

The smelt {salmo eperlaniis) begins to ascend rivers 
to spawn, when they are taken in great abundance. 

On the 20th, the vernal equinox takes place. All 
Nature feels her renovating sway, and seems to rejoice 
at the retreat of winter. The sallow {salix) now en- 
livens the hedges ) the aspen (populun tremula), and 
the alder (alnus betula) ^ have their flowers full blown; 
the laurustinus {viburnum tinus) and the bay {laurus 
nobilis) begin to open their leaves. The equinoctial 
gales are usually most felt, both by sea %ind land, 
about this time. 

Our gardens begin now to assume somewhat of a 
cheerful appearance. Crocuses, exhibiting a rich 
mixture of yellow and purple, ornameht the borders ; 
mezereon is in all its beauty ; the little flowers ' with 
silver crest and golden eye,' daisies, are scattered 
over dry pastures ; and the pllewort (ranunculus Jica^ 
ria) is seen on the moist banks of ditches. The 
primrose too {primula veris) peeps from beneath the 
hedge. 

The leaves of honeysuckles arc now nearly expand- 
ed : in our gardens, the buds of the cherry*tree {pru^ 
nu8 cerasus), the peach {afnygdalus persica)^ the nec- 
tarine, the apricot, and the almond (pninu^ armeniaca), 
are fully opened in this month. The buds of the haw- 
thorn {cratcegm oxycantha) and of th^ larch-tree 
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{pinus larix) begin to open ; and the tansy (tanacetum 
vulgare) emerges out of the ground ; iv^^berries are 
ripe ; the daffodil (psendonarcissus) in moist thickets, 
the rush (jtmcus jnlosus^)^ and the spurge laurel {daphne 
hureola),^ found in woods, are now in bloom. — 
The common whitlow grass (draba vema) on old^ 
walls; the yellow Alpine whitlow grass {draba aizoides) 
on maritime rocks ; and the mountain pepper-wort 
{lepidum petraum) among limestone rocks^ flower in 
March. 

The sweet violet {viola odarata) sheds its delicious 
perfumes in this month. 

Sweet Violets ! from your humble beds 

Among the moss, beneath the tbom^ 

You rear your unprotected heads. 

And brave the cold and cheerless morn 

Of early March ; not yet are past 

The wintry cloud, the sullen blast, 

Which, when your fragrant buds shall blow, . 

May lay those purple beauties low. 

Ah stay awhile, till warmer showers 

And brighter suns shall cheer the day ; 

Sweet Violets stay, till hardier flowers 

Prepare to meet the lovely May. 

Then from your mossy shelter comey 

And rival everjr richer bloom ; 

For though their colours gayer shine. 

Their odours do not equal thine. 
And thus real merit still may dare to vie 
With all that wealth bestows, or pageant heraldry* 

C. SMITHS 

The gannets or Soland geese {pelicantis bassanus) 
resort in March to the Hebrides^ and other rocky 
isles of North Britain^ to make their nests and lay their 
eggs. 

Much amusement may be derived in this months as 
well as in the last^ from watching the progress of 
worms, insects, &c. from torpidity to life, particular- 
ly on the edges or banks of ponds. — See our last vo- 
lume, p. 53. 

■■■ I ■ —»■<— 1 ^ 1 I II ■ I. ■■!■ M l ■■ II I ■■ I II • " 

' See her pleasing work, entitled * Comersations on Natural 
History,' vQl. i, p^ 96. 
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Towsrds ike close of the month, bees (<QM m^U^ 
fiea) 'ventore out of their bivest For a full account 
of this iatan»tmg insfsct we «d£er the re»ter to our f cHir 
fiarmer volames ; otnly selecting an^iier floweor £rom 
Ihe wreath of the ekg^uit poetess just quoted. It ia 
an invocation to the bee. 

Gowfaile summer snosare bripht, 

Tdte at large thor wandering flight j 

Go and load thy tiny feet 

"With every rich and various sweet; 

Cling arountl the flowering thorn. 

Dire in the woodbine*s honied horn ; 

Seek the wild rose that shades the delli 



Explore the foo^love's freckled bell ; 
Or in the heath lo 



Bower's fairy cup 
Drink the fragrant spirit up. 

But when the meadovro shall be mown, 

And summer's garlands overblown ; 

Then come, thou little busy bee, 

And let thy homestead be with me : 

There, sheltered by tl^ straw4>ailt hive. 

In my garden thou shaltlive. 

And tmit garden shall supply , 

Thy delioioos alchemy. 

There, for thee, in antnmn, blows 

The Indian pink and latest rose; 

The mignionette ]ierfuraes the air. 

And steaks, unfading flowers, are thete^ 

Yet fear not when the tempests come, 
And drive thee to thy waxen home. 
That I shall then most treacherously 
For thy honey murder thee :— 

Ah, no !—^thraughout the winter drear 
V\\ feed l^ee, that another year 
Thou mayVtren^v thy industry 
Among the flowers, thou little busy bee ! 

In the latter end of March, chickens run aiiout; a 
)>rin)8tone«coloured butterfly (papi^io rhanm) appear^; 
8ea-*kale begins to sprout ; black beetles fly about in 
the evening ; and bats issue from their places of con-t 
cealment. Roach and dace float near the surface of 
the water, and sport about in pursuit of insects* 
Pafibdila are in flower \ peas appear above ground^ 
and the male blossoms of the yew**lree expand and 
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Uncharge fhm fui^a. Sparrows are buaily raiploycd 
in foriMii^ their nesu. YiMitig lamias are yeaned i\m 
xnonidi. 

In this month thefertner dttsscfsaiid rolls his meflH 
doiws^ spreads ant-bills 5 plants ^uidksets^^osiersy 
Sttrj sows €ax seed, artifieSal gftfsses^ beattsAM 
peas, broom sOkd whin seeds, ind grass seeds among 
Wheat. Aboiittbe SSd, he plougbs for and sbws^ oat^ 
aad^m^ md flax. A'dry season is v^y important 
tb' the faurmefj that he may get the seed early into ^e 
ground. . ' 

'A'pteasing picture of the farmyard, in this mo nth j^ 
is dr^wn by Dr. Bidlake in his poem of the ^ Year.* 
Witti ceaseless clamour now die farmysild rings; 
*Tbe -adck &oWb shrill defiance, stracting prond^ 
4Ln4 c^s^is AWibre WWgs, whil? all fwcoiinc) 
His troop of hens obsequious favour sedc ; 
He hears disdainful from the distant house 
ifis challenge answered ; while low hiss the gees^, 
Loiid o(Ciack the ducks, that with their cleaying feet 
iSail Vipr the pond. The snadinginafft^ barks 
As ^ggiM^f pass^ and proiul wim circling tail, 
And sweejping wing» the ^i^rA;^ gobbles harsh. . 

The irritable hen, with her loud train 
Of new-hatched chickens to the hymbler cots^ 
Jnfe^ to pid£ the scattered crumbs^^nbudes ' 
F^les^ tl^of^\K 9f^pii^t^. Cluckipg.she call^ 
Hei: family more dose ; at each attack 
Her ruffled pinions speak her sudden lire; 
TheHttle brood some widow's humble wealth, 
Scant aid of age^ partake-dongenial heat, 
A|ijd 4^irp incesgjiQ t rpiMQd .th<^ bliKfiQg Ivearth. 
' The ^wondcifiil instinct of the.ft^n in constructing 
her liest :and rearing <her yoiing is a subject worthy 
of our.obsevyation.' With, what caution does she 
provide Hhersdi a nest.in plaoes unfrequented, and five 
bjQm Jioise and disturbance! , When she has laid her 
eggs in Buchi a manner' tl^at sh& can coiiRer Ibem^ what 
ease .does she take in turning theih 'frequently, that 
aU fiarta.imay partake of the- 'vital warmth I .Whietn 
she 'leaves, them, to .nroridefor her necessary suste^ 
aanee^ how: pondudly does she return before they 
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have time to cool^ and become incapable of producing 
an ailimal ! In the summer, you see her giving her* 
self greater liberty^ and quitting her care for above 
two hours .together ; but in winter^ when the rigour 
of the s^son would chill the principles of life^ and 
d^slroy the young ones, she grows more assiduous ia 
her attendance, and stays away but half the. lime. 
When the birth approaches^ with how much nicety 
and attention does she help the chick ;to break its 
prison ! Not to take notice of her covering it from, 
the injuries of the weather, providing it proper nou-: 
rishmeot, and teaching it to help itself ; nor to men- 
tion her forsaking the nest, if, after the usual time oC 
reckoning, the young one does not make its appear- 
ance. A chemical operation could not be followed 
with greater art or diligence than is seen in the 
hatching of a chicks 

The hen, considered in other respects, is without 
the least glimmering of thought or common sense. 
She mistakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits on 
it in the same manner ; she is insensible of any in- 
crease or diminution in the number of those she lays r 
she does pot distinguish between her own and > those 
of another species; and when the birth appears of 
ever so different a bird, will cherish it for her own. 
In all these circumstances, which do not carry an im- 
mediate regard to the subsistence of herself or her 
species, she is a very idiot. In other birds, too, the 
object of this instinct appears to be merely the pre- 
servation of their species : for, notwithstanding the 
natural love of brutes is much more violent and in- 
tense than in rational creatures. Providence has taken 
care that it shall be no longer troublesome to the 
parent than it is useful to the young ; for .its soon as 
the wants of the latter cease, the mother withdraws 
her fondness, and leaves them to provide for them-' 
selves : atid what is a very remarkably circumstance 
in this part of. instinct, we find that the love of the 
parent may be continued beyond its usual time, if the 
preservation of the species jequire it ; as we may see 
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in birds that drive away their young as soon as they 
are able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed 
tbem^ if they are tied to the nest, confined in a cage, 
or by any other means appear not in a condition to 
supply their own necessities. 



APRIL is derived from Jprilis, of aperio, I open ; 
because the earth, in this month, begins to open her 
bosom for the production of vegetables. The Saxons 
called this month oster-monatj from the goddess Gros* 
ter, or because the winds were found to blow generally 
from the east in this month. 

In APRIL 1818. 
1. — ALL fools' day. 

On this day every body strives to make as many 

fools as he can : the wit chiefly consists in sending 

■persons on what are called sleeveless errands, for the 

history of Eve's mother, for pigeon* s milk, stirrup oil, 

and similar ridiculous absurdities. 

The making of April fools, after all the conjectures 
which have been formed touching its origin, is pro* 
bably borrowed by us from the French, who call them 
April Fish (Poissatisd'jivril), i. e. simpletons, or, in 
. other words, silly mackerel, who suffer themselves to 
be caught in this month. But as, with us, April is 
not the season of that fish, we have very properly sub- 
stituted the word ^ fools.' 

On the custom of keeping ^b at court, and the 
dress of the domestic fool in Shakspeare's time, con- 
sult T. T. for 1815, p. 118,et seq. 

3. — ^RICHARD, Bislwp. 

Richard, sumamed de Wiche, from a place in Wor- 
cestershire where he was born, was educated at the 



Univerttties of Oxford and Pm'is. He afterwards ^ 
"trardled to Bononia^ where he studied the canon law 
for seven years. On his return home he was nomi- 
nated to the see of Chichester by the chapter | but his 
appointment being opposed bv the king, Richard kp* 
pealed to Rome, and had "his election confirmed by the 
pope^ who consecrated him also at Lyons in the year 
1 245 . He was as r^ifiarkable for his learning and dili- 
gence in preaching, as he was for integrity. Richard 
was canonized by Pope Urban. 

4. — SAINT AMBROSB. 

Our ^aint was bom aboiit the year 340, and was 
educated in his father's palace, who was Praetorian 
Prsefect of Gaul. He ruled over the see of Milan with 
creat piety and vigilance' fdf more than twenty years ; 
during which time; he gave all Jiis motley to pious 
uses^ and set^tjed the reversion of his estate upon the 
church. He converted. the celebrated St. Augustine 
to the faith, and> at his baptism^ composed that divine 
hymn, so . well known in the church by the name of 
Te Deum. He died aged 57, A.D. 396. 

*7. 1520.— RAFFABLLO DIED, JETi 37- * * 

Every accpmplishmetit and qoalificatidri necessaiy 
lo form an illustrious painter ivere conlbined in 
Raffaello ; a sublimity of thought, a fruitfii'l and rich 
invention; remsifkable correctness in drawing and de- 
Hi^, and a wonderful disposition and expression. 
His attitudes are noble, natural, and gracdFul^ and 
contrasted without the smallest appearance of affecta- 
tion or constraint ; and to the elegance and grandedr 
bf the antique he added the simplicity of nature ; fbr^ 
though he admired the antique statues as highly as 
he ought, yet he studied nature with equal assiduity ; 
from which combined attention to both, resulted that 
amazing variety and elegance in the fdrms^ actions, 
and attitudes of his figures,' and those delicate and 
graceful airs of the heads which distm^uish his com- 
positions from all others ; and in which he surpassed 
the greatest master^, who flourished since the revival 
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of the art of painting. The Royal collection of his 
Cartons at Hampton Court, from which some most 
beautiful engravings have been executed, is an in- 
valuable treasure to the artist, ^ut the excellency 
of these extraordinary productions is not to be dis- 
covered at the first glance ; they must be carefully 
and attentively examined before their merit can be 
fitly appreciated. A person of acknowledged tastis 
and judgment J who also was an idolizer of Raffaello^ 
visiting the Vatican with an eager desire to study hill 
works^ passed by those very compositions with in- 
difference, which were the objects of his enquiry and 
curiosity, till he was recalled by his conductor, who 
told him that he had overlooked what he sought 
for. 

The greatest remains of Raffaello's pencil are the 
frescoes at the Vatican. His oil pictures (of which 
his immortal Ttan^guration is the chief) are dis- 
persed throughout Europe, and are every where re- 
garded as inestimable. The most eminent engravers 
have considered his works as the noblest employment 
of their art, and more than 740 pieces have been 
enumerated as engraved from the designs of Raf- 
faello. 

*7. 1807. — LALANDE DiBb. 

Lalande, if not the most profound and original, was 
certainly the most learned astronomer of France, and 
the principal promoter of the science to which he 
was so passionately devoted. Before the age of 
twenty-five, he ^as admitted into, almost all the 
learned academies, and pensioned by the principal 
jnonarchs of Europe. He travelled through many 
states, and was every where received with demonstra- 
tions of the most enthusiastic respect. Unmarried, 
and being without posterity to pursue the career on 
which he had shed so much lustre, he took under 
his protection two relatives, one of whom, a young 
man of great hope, perished in La Vendee, and the 
other became one of the most indefatigable of the 
G2 
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fVench astroxiomen^. He bred up aho to astronomy 
Ihe children of his nephew^ It was noeessary, Uiklef 
the pain of forfeiting bift favour and friendship, that 
all belonging tohihi shduM be o4Mse1rverfr ai^d calcu-^ 
ktors. Eminently useful to astronomy hv his v^brks^ 
hid example, imtfuctioh, infhiende^ and cdVi^poh- 
dence, h^ was dfesi^oUs that ihiu utility might be'cefn- 
tinu^d after his death ) and witb that View he foonded 
a prize, to be ^judged andiialty by the Institutb^ to 
Ih^ author of the best memoir, or itoost curions ob^^ 
aervations on that subject, Lalahde was remarkable 
Ibr thte most egregious yatiity, as well as the broadest 
eccekitiitities of character, and almost equally ;en!ii« 
ilent for the most noble virtues of the heart. About 
the commencement of the Revolution he became a 
professed atheist; and towards the latter part of his 
Kfe ^isfdayed every mark of insanity. This vrvia so 
Tiiible to all, that, at an extraordinary sitting of alf 
the cl^asfses of the Institute, convoked for the purposi^^' 
Ijalande being present, a letter was anhounded fibos 
tfte Emperor Napoleon^ and read aloud, in which it 
was declared that Lalande had fallen into a state of 
dotage, and was therefore forbidden to publish any 
thing in future under his own name. The old astro- 
nomer immediately rose very solemnly, made a low 
bow, ancl replied ihkt he Wo^Id certainly obey th6 or- ' 
dcrs of his^ Majesty. 

*9. 1626.— L6<ID BACON l^tBt. 

• It is a lingular example of the confidence with 
tiFhich original genius reposes upon the merit of its' 
own productions, and assi^res itself dF posthumous 
fame, that Lord 6acoft inserted in his Istst will the 
following remarkable passage : ^ My name and mel- 
xnory t leave to foreign nations ; and to min^ own 
countrymen, afteir some tithe be pas'sefd over/ When 
yoimg, he formed the grand conception thstt be was 
pom to benefit mankind : rn his letter to Falgentio 
he styled himself th^ servant of posterity ; ia all his 
philosopbioal labours^ be^ to the hitest hour of his life^ 
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consider^ himself in - this light : and succeeding 
ag&s have abundantly prbved that he was not mis- 
uktn. The ever increaiihg pite of natural know- 
led^e, v^hich philosophers. Following his method of 
^Jc))eritoehtal inv^stigiadon, have been enabled to raise; 
is'an'eti^mal monutnehi to his nIeiiiOry, on which 
distant iposterity Witl read this inscription t Bacon^ 

THB FAlrHBR OF EXPERH^NTAL PhiLOSOPHV. 

Thef lAoral defefcts which wete interwoven with in- 
ti&lhctdal excellencies in his character, it is impossible 
to disguise or forget, "wd ih vain to palliate. The 
nbbler were his conceptions, the more- culpable Was 
hH oMi^mty of conduct. Flaws are most to be rt^ 
gretted m the most prccioiis gertis. When we meet 
with a Bacfon disgracing himself by servility, ingrati'^ 
ttide, and corruption, nothing remainfs but tolamehf 
sodh monifying instances of human^frailty, and to 
take bare to draw frote the instructive fact, the righl 
motal infetchce. ^In the present case, instead of 
hastily concluding, that superior talents are rather to 
be dreaded than desired, as Pope seems to have done^ 
when he wrote, * ^ 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined 
The wisest^ bnghtest, meanest of mankind ; 

we should infer the infinite superiority of the pur-' 
suits of intellect above those of ambition. Had: 
Bacon been contented with being a philosopher, with- 
out aspiring after the honours of a statesman and a 
courtier^ he would have been a greater and a happier 
man. Lord Bacon was buried privately in Saint 
Michel's church, at St. Alban's, Herts ; and the, 
spot that contains the remains of this great inan hy 
obscure and undistinguished till the gratitude of a 
private individual, formerly his servant ; ^ living, his 
attendant ; dead, his admirer f' erected a monument 
to his name and memory. 

*17. 1790— DR. FRANKLIN DiB0, ^T. 84. 

Dr. Franklin, perhaps, has scarcely been surpassed* 
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by any man, in that solid^ practical wisdom^ which 
consists in pursuing valuable ends by the most appro- 
priate means. His cool temper and sound judgment 
secured him from false views and erroneous expecta- 
tions ; he saw things in their real li^ht, and predicted 
consequences with almost prophetic accuracy. In 
all his speculations and pursuits, something beneficial 
was ever in contemplation ; and his general character 
is sanctioned by the esteem and veneration of his 
countrvi which ranks him among its best and most 
valuable citizens. As a natural philosopher his fame 
is principally founded upon his electrical discoveries. 
He has, however^ displayed ^reat ingenuity and sa- 
gacity upon other topics, particularljr relative to me- 
teorology and mechanics. It was his peculiar talent 
to draw useful lessons from the commonest occur- 
rences, which would have passed unnoticed by the 
generality of observers. As a political writer he is 
characterised by force, clearness^ and simplicity ; and 
of his miscellaneous pieces, many are marked with a 
cast of humour which render them equally entertain* 
ing and impressive. 

His * Private Correspondence,' recently published in 
a quarto volume, exhibits the author to equal advantage 
as a pbilospher, man of business, moralist, and ne- 
gotiator; here also will be seen the profound legi- 
slator and familiar friend, who opens his mind and 
delivers his sentiments with the same ingenuousness 
on matters of scietlte and policy, the conduct of 
private life, and the interests of nations. His let- 
ters on public concerns are models of epistolary com- 
position. 

19.*— SAINT ALPHEGB. 

A native of England, Alphege was first Abbot of 
Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, in the year 984, 
and,' twelve years afterwards. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the year 1012, the Danes being disap-' 
pointed of some tribute money which they claimed 
as due to them, they entered Canterbury, and burnt 
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both the eity atld ofaureh^ and the greater part of the 
inbaitftatits Mrere put to the sword, ^ter sevosi 
niotitha' itiifletable imprisonmehti the good archbishop 
was stoned to death at Greenwich. 

*19. 1807.— -JOHN pPllS DIBD. 

0|lie was the soii of a carpentet^ ahd was bom at 
£t.'Agnedynear Truro^ in Corhwtdl. He early in- 
dieateda disposition for the arts of design^ and his 
first experiment^ when about the age of ten, was to 
imitate a companioti iii drslWing a butterfly. Soon 
itftetf hiding; with his father, who was repairing a gen- 
tt<^ait's bouse at Trufo, he was so much struck 
wkh the picture <^ a farmyard, that, after attentively 
sttit^yblg' it, he went home^ procured canvas and 
c^AoiM^ tod, by piec^meal^ IHt)iduced from memory a 
tdle^ie resemblance of the work. He then inade a 
bbld MetUpt at portrait. When between ten and 
eli^vt^^ one Stindty, his mother being at church, and 
i&B fiLttiet sitting in a Kttle parlour, readitig the Bible^ 
he t>lliOed hiiiiMf ih th6 kitchen opposite, and begah 
lo sketch his father's fi^re, fre<][u6nt]y running in 
to-get a nearer View of his face, till the old man waft 
p^t quite in a passion at the interruption. This was 
whfLt the yoimg artist wailted. He instantly marked 
dowti his animated features, and finished his piece, 
the great resemblance of which excited no little prid^ 
both in hi^ pareiit and himself. His bent was now 
decided, ahd pursuing this new object with ^at diYi«- 

Coe*, though at first against his father s appro- 
ion, as likely to spoil him for a carpenter, he fur** 
nished the house with portraits of all the family, and 
of his companions. His rustic fame now reached 
the ^t of Dri Wolcott, better known by the name 
of Peter Pindat : patronized by this gentleman,, he 
came to Londoli^ and made rapid strides in his pro- 
fession* 

Opie, like almost all English painters, was obliged 
to look upon portrait as his staple, and was often very 
happy in it> though more in male than female figures. 
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for the latter of which he was thought deficient io 
ifleas of grace and beauty. His historical works, 
however, are not few, and many of them must al- 
ways be highly valued for the powerful impnessions 
they excite. His ' Lectures on Painting at the Royal 
Academy' were published after his death, by his 
widow^ in one. volume, 4tOj with a Memoir written 
by herself, whence we have gleaned the above par- 
ticulars. 

23. — SAINT jGSORGE. 

Saint Georfie is the patron Saint of England ; for 
which the following reason is assigned : When. Ro- 
bert^ Duke of Normandy^ the son of William the 
Conqueror, was fighting against the Turks, and laying 
siegb to the famous city of Antioch, which was ex- 
pected to be relieved by the Saracens^ St*^ George ap* 
peared with an innumerable army coming down from 
the hills all clad in white, with a red cross on his 
banner, to reinforce the Christians ; this so terrified 
the infidels, that they fled, and left the Christians in 
possession of the town. Under the name and ensign 
of St. George^ our victorious Edward III, in 1344^ 
instituted the most noble Order of the Garter. St. 
George is usually painted on horseback, and tilting at 
a dragon under his feet, as represented on the reverse 
of the new Sovereigns now in circulation. The col- 
lege of the Order of St. George is held in Windsor- 
castle, within the chapel of St. George^ and the chap- 
ler-house, erected by the founder for that purpose. 
The habit and ensigns of the order, are, a surcoat, 
garter, mantle, hood, george, collar, cap, and fea- 
thers. The motto on the garter and star is, Honi 
soit qui mat y pense (evil be to him that evil thinks). 
The garter, is of blue velvet bordered with gojd. The 
george is the figure of St. George, on horseback, in 
armour, encountering a dragon with a tilting spear, 
the whole of gold enamelled. It may be enriched 
with jewels at the pleasure of the possessor. It is 
worn across the right shoulder, pendant to a garter 
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blue or dark riband. Tbe collar is of gold. Charles 
II ordained that the knights should alwa]^s wear in 
public^ embroidered on the left side of their coats or 
cloaks, the cross of St. George, surrounded with the 
garter, with rays of silver, forming a star of eight 
points* . 

*24. 1816. — THOMAS JOHNBs dibd; 

This amiable man was for many years known to 
the world, in a variety of public capacities ; as a sena- 
tor, a planter, an agriculturist, an ornamental gar- 
dener, and a man of letters. His translations of 
Froissart and Monstrelet are a real acquisition to 
English literature, and are eminent proofs of his ta- 
lents and industry. His good taste was particularly 
shown in the erection of a~ splendid mansion at 
Hafod, in South Wales, and in the laying out of his 
grounds. He strictly followed nature. No incon- 
gruous ornaments, no studied surprises, no frivolity 
of decoration, broke in upon the harmony of the 
scene^ The bleakness of the hills, indeed, he ob- 
viated by the means of trees, of which, in the course 
of sixteen years, he planted ifo less than 2,065,000. 
As these grew up, they added to the beauty of the 
cver-yarying prospect, which was rendered the more 
rich and interesting by the contrast which it pre- 
sented to the lengthened sterility with which it was 
surrounded ; a perfect Eden situated in the midst of 
a perfect wiUJeme^s, Cut this paradise did not long 
escape the flaming sword ; while Mr. Johnes was at- 
tending )iis parliamentary duties, the noble mansion^ 
and a great part of his fine library, were destroyed by 
fire ! , His wife and daughter were s^ved with the 
greatest difficulty ! 

In the hour of affliction, Mr; Johnes never gave 
^wiy to despondency. He bore this heavy loss with 
fortitude and equanimity. Grateful to that Provi- 
dence which had spared to him the objects of his chief 
solicitude, he diverted bis mind from unavailing re- 
grets as to ti^e past, by laying plans for the future. 
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That this U not a fonciful repteatmaxionof the tone 
of his mind on this trying occapion^ is e¥ince4 by the 
following lett^r^ in which |ie ^nnoupoed to one of bis 
friends the intelligence of the dcstrnp(ion ^f hU 
princely n^ansion ;Tr 

London, March 16, 180T. 

5My4cvS-, 
, ^XsballbegUi wijtli|(ood newy, I caine heve last ThuriiAay 
very wefl.— My wife and child are very well.— 7I have sold jtfa!e 
briory well. — ^Now the reverse of the medal is, that Hafod was 
bttritt down iaat Friday. — ^No lives lost. — ^Tbank Ood it 'was 
oot war8e.r— ToHiay I set out for the ruins.-^! most renew tha 
^hle of the PhoBiniJU 

* Always yours, most sincerely, . 
<T.J6hnes/ 
' P. 8. I fear the precious cahiers of Monsdrelet have 
perished.* 

The fable of the Phoenix was renewed ; and an- 
*Other mansion, with many improvements, arose from 
the ruins of the former. The loss of his only dai^gh* 
ter some time afterwards, added to a lingeiring com- 

Jlaint, contribyted to embitter the last days of Mr. 
ohnes: he retired into Pevonshire to seek a milder 
air, for the recovery oiTiis health, but without e^ect. 
A very interesting Memoir of this accomplished 
scholar and amiable man will be found in the ^ An- 
nual Biography and Obituary for 1817,* p.. 533, from 
tvhich we have extracted the above particulars. 

25.— SAIMt MARK. 

St. Mark's Gospel was written in the year 63. 
The order of knights of St. Mark at Venice, under 
the protection of this evangelist, was instituted in 
the year 737j the reigning doge being always grand 
inaster : — their motto was, ^ Pax HU^ Marce^ Evan- 
gelista Meus/ 

26.--^ROGATIOW SUNPAY. 

. This day takes its name frpm the Latin term ro<- 
gare, to ask ; because, pn the three subsequent dnya^ 
mjyiJicaiions ^^tt appointed by Maniectu&> Bishop of 
Y}^ism» iA.tbe y^^r 469, to be Offered up with lasting 
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to God> to avert some paltveiifor aisOokM that 
tbreateiied hw diocess* 

It may cotivey some ittea of tbe fecUity oS hk ta* 
lents, and the exquisiteness of hi^ memoiy^ wheh if it 
lecotdedythat be understood no fewer than neemly'^ght 
UmgiMgeSi eight of which had been acquired with cri^ 
tieal correctness. In respeet to his^ literary achieve^ 
mttm also, they were so nintteit)u9 as to exhibit an 
Rerctilean task neter before attempted^ or attained^ 
in an equal number of years. 

His cekbrity, indeed^ is astonishing, and, in point 
of character, his is one of the fairest of the age in 
which he livedo both as to integrity and patvbtiam ; 
while in lespect to geniusy generd literature^ and 
deep research^ it is second to none^ in the annals of 
his country. Pious^ regular, punctual in the dis^ 
charge of all his duties $ he wa& a perfect model in 
private life. Patient, indefatigable, uncorrupt, aind 
at the same time gifteH with a wonderful degree of 
precision and equanimity ; he exhibited the perfect 
pattern of an upright Judge : eriticaily ac(]^uainted 
with the architecture of the Ekiglish constitution, he 
admired that noUe febric> in it-s antient primeval 
Saxon simplicity f and lamented that its noble Go* 
thic arch had been disfigured and undermined by 
the modem torrent of corruption. So pure was he in 
regard to his principles, that he obtained the appella- 
tion of the ^ English Cato;^ so universal in respect 
to attainments, that he bore a near resemblance to 
the ^ admirable Crichton,' while a learned Dutch Pro- 
fessor* termed him.' the Phouiix of his day> and the 
ornament of the age.' 

It i« greatly W be lamented thatSi^ William- Jonee- 
didnot succeed in his wish to represent his abna nmt&r 
(Oxford) in Parliament, as it would have detained him 
in England, and might have ortserved, for many ad- 
ditional years, a life so dear and so precious to his coun* 

> H. A. SchulteDs. 
H 
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try. ^ This was the object of hb highest ambition ; 
and one fpr which^ as he himself was accustomed to 
say, he would gladly have sacrificed ^ not only an In- 
dian Judgeship of six thousand a year; but a Nabob- 
ship^ with as many millions/ 

To conclude, he literally sacrificed his life to a 
nice sense of duty>— the pompletion of a code of laws 
fat our Hindoo and Mohammedan subjects in India; 
-*-and was worthy to live either in the times of Har- 
modius and Aristogitonj to whose triumph he attuned 
his lyre ; or of Hampden and Sidney, whose lives and 
^hose death alike constituted the theme of his eulo- 
gium'. 

APRIL — 1756.— WILLIAM GIFFORD BORN, 

author of the well known translation of Juvenal, 
and writer of the most interesting piece of auto- 
biography ever produced, prefixed to his JuvenaK 
The following beautiful lines are from the same pen ; 

I wish I was where Anna lies; 

For I am sick of lingering here. 
And evei^ hour Afiection cries. 

Go, and partake her humble bier. 

I wish I could ! For when she died 

I lost my all ; and life has proved 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, 

A waste unlovely, and unloved.*-; 

But who, when I am turned to clay. 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck uie ragged moss away, 

And weeds that have ^ no business there F 

And who with pious hand shall bring 

The flowers she cherished, snowdrops cold, 

And vi'lets that unheeded spring, 
To scatter o'er her hallowed mould ? 



See < Annual Biography and Obituary for 1817,' p. 444, 

' *ch " 



where is an excellent life of Sir William Jooes, which does 
ample justice to his political princif)les, a subject scarcely no- ■ 
ticed by Lord Telgnmouth, Some original and important letters 
Kave been dso inserted m this new life. 
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And who, while mem'ry loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear. 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 
And poor the hitter^ bitter tear f 

I did it ; and, would fate allow. 

Should visit still, should still deplore- 
But health and strength have left me now, 
And I, alas ! can weep no more. 

Take then, sweet maid ! this simple strain, 

The last I offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undecked remain. 
And all thy mem*ry fade with mine. 

And can thy soft persuasive look. 
Thy voice that might with music vie. 

Thy air, that ev'ry gazer took. 
Thy matchless eloquence of eye. 



Thy spirits, frolicksome, a^ good. 
Thy courage, by no ills dismayed, 



Thy patience, by no wrongs subdue , 

Thy gay good-humour-~Can they * fade !* 

30. — ASCBNSION DAY. 

. From the earliest times^ this day was set apart to 
commemorate our Saviour's ascension into heaven i 
all processions on this, and the preceding rogation 
days, were abolished at the reformation. In London^ 
on this day, the minister, accompanied by the church- 
wardens, and a number of boys, with wands, walk in 
procession, and beat ^A^boumb of the parish. But 
this is not always practised, nor in every year. 

Holy Thursday was formerly a day of great festivity 
at Beziersy a town in the south of France, and was 
celebrated with a variety of little sports. A whimsi* 
eal procession, called the procession of the Gamely 
cpastituted a part of them. A figure representing 
that animal, with a man in the inside, was paraded 
about the town^ and, by means of some machinery 
which the man directed, the figure was made to per* 
form many ridiculous tricks, to the great amuscmcint 
of the spectators. The municipal officers, attended 
by the compaQies of the different trades and manu- 
factures^ preceded the camel y it was followed by a 
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cart, over which w^re branches of trees twioed into an 
arbour, and filled with as many people as could possi- 
bly be crammed into it : the cart was drawn by mules 
ornamented with bunches of flowers and ribands ; a 
number of people stuck over with flowers and little 
twigs of trees, who were called the wild men, follow- 
ed the cart and closed the procession. After parading 
about the town all day, towards evening the whole 
company repaired to the chapel of the Blue Penitents, 
where they were met by the chapter of the cathedral, 
who had previously also gone in procession round the 
town, and then a large quantity of bread was given 
away by the chapter among the poor. Hence the 
day was called, in the language of the country, hiijour 
de caritach, the day of chanty. 

Another part of the ceremonies of the day was, 
that the peasants from the country for a great way 
round assembled in the streets with crooks in their 
handsj and, ranging themselves in long files on each 
side, made mock skirmishes with their crooks, 
aiming strokes at each other, in parrying which 
_ great dexterity was shown, and great emulation which 
should parry them the best. There were commonly 
many skirmishes in the course of the day, and each 
ended with a dance to the music of the fife and tam- 
bourih. The inhabitants of the town also carried on 
among themselves a little warfare, in throwing sugar- 
plums and dried fruits at each other, from their win- 
dows, or as they passed in the streets. 

Finally, the day was concluded by a favourite dance 
among the young men and women, called la danse 
des treiUes, Every dancer carries a cerceau, as it is 
called, that is a half hoop, twined with vine branches j 
and ranging themselves in long files on each side of the 
street, they form different groups, and in the evolu- 
tions of the dance make a variety of figures with the 
cerceauXf with wonderful grace and agility. The 
young men were all dressed in white jackets and 
trowsers, and the young women in white jackets with 
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short petticoats, and omanaents of flowers and ri- 
bands.— (See Plumtre's Residence in France, vol. iii, 
p. 28.) 

These curious sports were suspended during the 
Revolution^ but, since the return oi the andenregimep 
have again contributed to amuse the people. 

In APRIL 181«. 

The. Sun. enters Taurus at 20 m. after 5 in the 
evening of the 20th of this month } and he rises and 
sets as stated in the foHowing 

TABLE 

Qfthe Sun* 8 Rising and Setting far every Jifih Day. 

April 1st, Sun rises 34 m. after 5. Set^ S6 m. after 6 
6th, ---24. -5- 36--6 
11th, ---U --5- 46 --6 
16th, ---5--5- 55 --6 
filst, -.-55 --4- 5--7 
fl6tb, --.46--4- 14 --r 

Equation of Thne, 

If it were required to find the mean time from ap- 
parent time, as shown on a good sun-dial, the (}uan- 
titieg must be added or subtracted as slM>wn in the 
following table ; atid if the quantity be required for 
any intermediate .time^ it is to be found by propor- 
tion. 

TABLE. 

m, s, 
Wednesday, April ist, to the time by the dial add 4 5 

Monday, - 6th, ---------2 35 

Saturday, ----- nth, ---------110 

Thursday, - . - - I6th, from the time by the diaUtt6. 8, 

Tuesday, 21st, ---------118 

Sunday.- • p - :. . 26tb, 3 16 

H2 



L, 
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Phases of the Moon. 

New Moon, » - 5th day, at 44 m. after 3 afterooOQ 
First Quarter, - 13th, - - 51 - - 7 evening 
Full Moon, - - dOth, - - 13 - - midnight 
LMt Quarter, • 27th, . - 4 - - 3 afternoon. 

Eclipse of the Moon. 
There will be a visible eclipse of the Moon oa the 
20th of this months the circumstances of which are 
as follow ; viz. 

Beginning of the eclipse, 11 m. after 11 at night , 
Ecliptic opposition - - 13| - - morning 
Middle ofthe eclipse - «li - - o - - - 
£Bd of the eclipse <^ - 31} - - l * . - 

Digits eclipsed 5^ 32'^, from the north side of the 
Sun's shadow^ or on the Moon's southern limb, 

iUba»'« P(mage ofver the Meridian. 
The Moon will be on the meridian which passes 
through the Royal Observatory at the following 
times, which will be convenient moments for obser- 
vation if the weather be clear. The time of her pas- 
sage over any other meridian must be computed by 
means of her horary motion. 

April 13th, at 1 5 m. after 6 in the evening. 



14th, 


6 - - 7 


15th, 


57 . - 7 


'16th, 


45- -8 


17tb, 


33 . - 9 - - . - - 


18th, 


21 --10 


19th, 


10 . . 11 - . - - - 


25th, 


- - 4 in the morning. 


26th, 


4.-5 


27th, 


4 - - 6 



Eclipses of Juptier^s Satellites. 
The only eclipses of Jupiter's satellites that will be 
visible at Greenwich this month ate the follow- 
ing; viz. 
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1st Satellitei 5th day, at 34 m, after 3 in the morning. 
... - 28th - 43 .-3 
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Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be in his superior conjunction at 
IS m. after. 12 on the 3d of this month ; and Jupiter 
will be in quadrature at 20 m. past 1 in the morning 
of the 2d. The Moon will be in conjunction with 
Venus at 38 m. after 4 in the morning of the 6th ; 
and with the star marked a in Libra, at 58 m. after 8 
in the evening of the 21st, On the 7 th, Mercury 
and Venus will be in conjunction, the former being 
39' south of the latter. 

On the Distances, Magnitudes, Motions, ^pc, 
qfthe Hkaybnly Bodies. 

[Continaed from p. 66,] 

From haTtng the times of the sidereal revolutions 
of the several planets, it is easy to derive their mean 
daily motions, or the arcs they respectively describe 
in 24 sidereal hours. This is done by dividing 380, 
the number of degrees in the circumference of a cir- 
cle, l^ the number of days occupied by the planet in 
making one complete revolution. Thus we obtain 
the mean daily motions as below : — 

Mercury -46 SS 

Venus 136 8 

The Earth ------0 59 8 

Mars 81 «f 

Juno 16 11 

Vesta -.-...- 13 35 

Ceres 12 61 

Pallas 12 50 

Jupiter 0459 

Saturn 020} 

Uranua 00 42i 

The mean velocities of the planetary motions may 
also be found from the same source ; for the meai 
distance being known, a circle is easily found equal 
to the extent oi the planetary orbit ; and this being dU 
vided by the time of the planet's revolution, in days 
or hours^ will give the space described in th«t period^ 



^ ^ 
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and^ con8equently;r the velocity of the planet. In this 
manner the following spaces hourly described by eacli 
planet have been determined^ in English miles^ taken 
to the nearest mile :— 

Mercury ------ 109 370 

Venus ^..---- 79 614 

The Earth 67 713 

Mars - 64 856 

Juno 43 967 

Vesta 41 367 

Ceres 40 706 

Pallas 40 70« 

Jupiter 29 700 

Saturn 21 928 

Uranus -- 15 460 

Perhaps scarcely any thing within the whole sphere 
of creation is more adapted to astonish and over- 
power the reflecting mind^ than the velocity with 
which the planets pursue the undeviating courses 
marked out by the Great Author of their existence. 
Who can reflect upon the inconceivable rapidity of 
more than thirty miles per second^ with which Mer- 
cury has moved since the commencement of time^ 
and not be led to exclaim with the enraptured Mil- • 
TON, while with his mental eye he surveyed the true 
sublime of creation^ — 

These are thy glorious works; Parent of good ! 

Almighty; thine this universal frame^ 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then? 

The apparent diameters of the heavenly bodies are 
found by observation. For this purpose a microme- 
ter is generally used, the two parallel wires of which 
are brought into apparent contact with two opposite 
points of the disc of the planet, and then the apparent 
diameter of the planet is marked by the index of the 
instrument. Having thus ascertained the apparent 
diameters^ and knowing their distances from the 
earth, their real diameters are easily calculated by the 
rules of trigonometry. 
, The apparent diameters of the old planets have been 
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foii»(]> by the mo8t accurate observatioDS, to subtend 
tbe followiog angles at their greatest and least dis- 
tances from the earth ; viz. 

Least distance, Grtatett dktanee. 

Mercury - - - - 11-275 - - s'oOO 

Venus 59-843 - - 9-623 

Mars 17075 - - S-564 

Jupiter 44-485 - - 90*132 

Saturn 20120 - - 16-297 

Unmus 4-115 - - 3-694 

The apparent diameters of tbe planets at their mean 
distances may be found by taking the mean of the 
above numbers for each. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun at his mean dis- 
tance from the earth is 32" 3" : and that of the Moon 
31' &\ 

The apparent diameters of the four new planets are 
so small as not to be susceptible of being measured 
bv common micrometers^ and consequently consider- 
able difficulty arises in ascertaining them with suf- 
ficient accuracy to constitute the basis of calculation. 
According to the observations of some astronomers, 
the diameters of these planets would not exceed the 
fraction of a second ; out according to the observa- 
tions of M. Shroeter^ the apparent diameter of Geres^ 
when nearest the earth, is double that of the first sa- 
tellite of Jupiter, or about 3". Ceres i^ encompassed 
with a nebulous appearance, the diameter of which 
appeared to that astronomer to be about 2"-5 ; but 
the real diameter of the planet was only about T'-SS. 
These diameters, at the mean distance of the Sun, 
would subtend angles of 6"-382 and 3"-057. He also 
found for Pallas, under the same circumstances, that 
the angles were 6"*5 14 and 4"*504. Juno is still less, 
and at the same distance it would have only 3"*057 
for its apparent diameter ; but it has no sensible ne- 
bula. The diameter of Vesta has not been ascertain- 
ed ; but it is supposed not to be greater than these. 
It must be remarked, however, that these results are 
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not yet sufficiently established to be made the basis of 
calculation for determining their real diameters^ ma^« 
nitudes^ &c ; and we have therefore omitted them in 
the subsequent tables. 

Thejreal diameters of the planets^ in English miles^ 
are^ 

Mercorjr - - 8038 

Venus - 7594 

The Earth 7916 

Mars 4096 

Jupiter --- 85968 

Saturn 79021 

Uranus - - 34287 

The diameter of the Sun - - 884534 
That of the Moon - - - - 2161 

The comparative diameters of these bodies^ whea 
that of the earth is taken for unity, are about. 

Mercury ------- 0*3538 

Venus 0*9593 

The Earth - 1-0000 

Mars 0-5174 

Jupiter- ------- 108600 

Saturn -----..- 9*9825 

Uranus- ------ ^ 4-3314 

The Sun 111-7500 

The Moon 0-2730 

. The magnitudes of these celestial bodies (that is 
their cubic contents) vary as the cubes of their dia- 
meters ; and hence, their comparative magnitudes are 
exhibited in the following table, in which that 
of the earth is taken for unity. 

Mercury ------- 0*0443 

Venus 0-8828 

TheEarth 10000 

Mars 01385 

Jupiter 1280-8240 

Saturn 994*7600 

Uranus 81*2615 

The Sun 1395544-0000 

The Moon- -0204 

Hence, if each of these numbers were multiplied 
t>y the number of cubic miles in the content of the 
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earthy the products would be the real magnitudes of 
the other .bodies in the same terms ; but here the 
numbers would be too great to afford the mind any 
clear idea of the bodies they were designed to repre- 
sent. A much better notion would be formed of 
their relative size^ by supposing a number of globes 
to be made^ that representing the earth beuig one inch 
in diameter ; then the diameters of those which re^ 
present the other bodies would be as in the following 
table; viz. that which represented 

Mercury, less than ------ | inch 

Venus, nearly -------i 

The Earth 1 

Mars, a little more than - - . - ^ 
Jupiter, almost - - - - - --11 

Saturn, nearly ------- IQ 

Uranus, almost ----.--4^ 

The Sun, nearly -----9 ft. 4 

The Moon, a little more than - - - { 

To ascertain the masses and densities of the hea- 
venly bodies^ which are situated at such immense dis- 
tances from us^ appears at first to involve difficulties 
too great for the human mind to overcome ; but even 
these difficulties have, in a great measure^. vanished 
before the power of the Newtonian philosophy. The 
mass or quantity of matter in any body is as the pro- 
duct of its magnitude and density ; or, if that body be 
a globe, as the cube of its diameter and density; 
hence, since the diameters are already ascertained, all 
that is necessary for the solution of this problem is 
to ascertain the densities of the several bodies. This 
astronomers accomplish by the united means of ob- 
servation and computation, by which they ascertain 
the perturbations that each planet produces m the mo- 
tions of the other planets^ or in those of its own 
satellites. 

For this purpose, the most eminent astronomers 
have formed equations with unknown coefficients, 
having a given ratio to the masses ; and hence, when 
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tbe values of th^ae coeffieienis have been determtned 
by observation, those o£ the masses become knowH* 
When a planet has satellitics, the eflfects which the 
primary produces in the revolutions of these beconae 
tbe sulgect of iavestigatioa for ascertaim^ the masa 
«f the prhnary. la this case M. Detambre has given 
ilbe following formula : 



-=d)' •(?)'> 



in which m is the mass of the planet in parts of themass 
of the Sun, T the time of one sidereal revolution of the 
planet, a its mean distance from the Sun, t the rewlu- 
tion of the satellite, and a' its mean distance from 
the planet. Here the difficulty is to ascertain, with 
sufficient accuracy, the distance of the satellite from 
the planet about which it revolves, in order to have 

the ratio -, which enters into mass with the required 

a 
correctness. Neither the masses nor the densities, 
however, have yet been determined with that preci^ 
Bion which it is desirable to attain ; nor are those of 
the new planets yet known. The following masses 
have been determined by M. Laplace, and are re- 
gardfed as the most accurate, that of the Sbn being 
taken for unity : — 

Mercury ga^hl T); 

Venus .-- TFiSnrJ 

TheEardi - ----.- rr^nf 

Mftrs . ^ - ^sdns 

J-upitep r^ 

Saturn ^:r ^ 

Uranus -- Tshrs " 

The Moon ------- sTrk^^^ 

As these fractions are so small, th^ will convey 
much dearer eoxKreptktns to the *mind when the. 



mmu of the vaiims hodiot bmi cMBptnd witli lihai 
ni tin tMth ) and with tlus view ^m rtiall pvcMit 
tbfm. ThejF wiU then be^ 

Mcroittj i-. o^iAgy 

Mars » •-. 0*J1399 

Japit^ 308*9409 

Satani f8*sr40 

i:iieSwi . , 9WM9rO009 

Tb9^Ji(090- ^0*^ 

Tb^ dtmitioi of bodioi an to eidi othar as thm 
m9W diridftd by their magnttiides ; and heace^ aa 
^ pibttiett arc nearly sphcrioal boditf » wl^iph ^re aa 
the cubes of their radii^ dieir densiiies are as their 
massts dfreatljr afid the cubes of Ihrir nidn inversely. 
In this jnanaer thefpllowing densities have b^ei^ foupd^ 
A^t of the Sua being asaumed as UQity ; viz. 

Mercury . ^ . . , - , 101743 

Venus - ....... 5*0446 

TheEarth 3*939^ 

Han -....-.-- 2-6734 

lapiter ----.^-- 0*0601 

Baturn --. 0*4931 

ITranus - 0*1376 

The Son --.---- 1-OOQO 

The Moon 2*4Q{f6 

If thft 4ep8ity of the earth be taken for unity^ the 
compacakife density of the other bodies will then be 
as follows; viz. 

Mercury- -...--- S*5827 

Venus 1*2806 

TheEarth 1*0000 

fHan 0*6786 

Jifpiter .•,.*••*.« 0^183 

• Saturn' 0'125T 

Uranus ....---. 0*0349' 

TheSun 0*2539 

The Moon .-...-.- 0*6859 

In order to furnish a still more familiar idea of this 
I 
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quality of the heavenly bodies, it will be necessary to 
ooropare it with that of some other, body relative to 
which our conceptions are more clear and definite. 
For this purpose, water has been selected as the most 
convenient. Dr. Hutton, at the request of the Royal 
Society, calculated the mean density of the eart,h from 
observations on the pendulum made at the mountain 
Schehallien by Dr. Ma8kelyne,And found it to be to 
that of. the hill as 9 to 5. Professor Phyfatr, from 
numerous observations, also determmed the specific 
gravity of the hill to be between 27 and 2-8 times 
Aat of water; and, therefore, if the mean of these, 
2'75, be taken, we shall have the mean density of the 
earth, supposing it equal to that of the hill, compar-' 

^d with that of water; for| x 2 = ^, or nearly 5 

to 1 ; that is, the mean density of the earth is 5 times 
as great as that of water. Hence the densities of the 
other bodies, when compared with that of water^ 

will be. 

Mercury •» - 12-9185 

Venus , . - . 6 4030 

The Earth- - - - - - -. - n5-0000 

Mars -- - - -- ---- 3*3930 

Jupiter- .---.-.- 1-091& 

Saturn - - - - dS75 

Uranus 01745 

The Sun - - - 1-2695 

The Moon- - , . - r - - a'12gi5 
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For APRIL ISiS. 

Lo ! where the rosy-hosomed Hours, 

Fair Venus' train appear, 
Disclose the longTexpecting flowers, 

And wake the purple vear ! . 
The attic warbler pours her throat, 
Rcisponsive to the cuckoo's note, 

The untaught harmony of Spbino; - 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. orat. 

With the poets In eveiy^ age Spring has been one 
of the most favourite subjects. When they would 
describe the beauties of Paradise, and tpe felicities of 
the Golden Age, there Spring flourishes in perpetual 
verdure^ and smiles with everlasting pleasure. 

Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 
Lead on th' eternal Sprino. 

Spring is described as a youth of a most beautir 
ful air and shape, but not yet arrived at that sym- 
metry of parts which maturer years might be sup- 
posed to give him. There is such a bloom, however, 
in his countenance, with such sweetness, compla- 
cency, and pleasure, that he appears created to in- 
spire every bosom with delight. He is dressed in a 
flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flowers ; a cbaplet of roses on his head, and a jonquil 
in his hand. Primroses and violets spring up sponta- 
neously at his feet, and all nature revives at his exhi- 
larating aspect. Flora attends him on one hand, and 
Vertumnus„ in a robe of changeable silk^ on the other. 
Venus, with po other ornament than her own beauties, 
follows after. Sh« is succeeded by the Graces with 
their arms entwined^ and with loosened girdles/ 
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moving to the sound of soft music^ and striking the 
ground alternately with dieir ktu The Months that 
properly belong to this season^ appear likewise in bis 
train^ with suitabk ettibletnatic aecorations. 

Pleasure is represented as taking her flight in 
winter to cities and towns, and revisitf Ag the gladden'^* 
y X .cd country in spring* Mrs. Barbauld has beautifully 
described this, as well ai the gradual progress of the 
season, from its earliest infant efforts, to the perfec- 
tion of yemal beauty in the delightful month of 
May: — 

When Winttfi*s hand the rotigh'niii|; year daforms. 
And boUdw winds foretel approaching storms, 
Theii Pteasttha, like a bird of pas^aige, fifes 
To brighter clifnesy and mora mdulaeDt skles^ 
Cities and courts allure her sprighoy train^ 
^rom the bleak mountain and the naked plaim 
And gold and gems with artificial blaze, 
Supply the siokl^jr sttn's declining rays. 
But soon, returning on the western gale^ 
She seeks the bosom of the grassy vale; 
There, wrapt in Careless ease, attunes the Ijre, 
To the wild warblings of the woodland quire: 
The daisied turf her humble throne supplies^ 
And early pn'flirotet afound her rise. 
« t^ « * « 

Now the glad earth bet frozen sone unbindi. 
And o'er her bosom breathe the Western winds^ 
Already now the snotcdrop dares appear. 
The flnt pttle bhiMom of th' uitripeded year ; 
As Flora's breath, by some transtormii^^ powV, 
Had changed an icicle into a flow'r t 
Its name and hue the scentless plant retains. 
And Winter lingers in its icy vems. * 
To these sui»eed the violas dusky hue. 
And each inferbr flow'r of fainter hue ; 
Till riper months the perfect year disclose. 
And Flora cries, exulting. See my rose. 

What a wonderful Fetolatkm^ indeed^ in the utii- 
tersal aspect of Nature does the return of this iovely 
season exhibit I After having heta long bound 
i3p tvtth frosty or overspread with snow^ the earth 
cfnce more displays all the variety of plants and 
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flowers^ is arrayed with the most beautiful and en- 
livening verdure, variegated with a numberless variety 
of hues, and exhales odours so exquisitely pure and 
fragrant, that every sense of every creature is awaken- 
ed to inexpressible delight. 

How cheerful along the gay mead 

The daisy and cowslip appear! 
The flocks, as they carelessly feed, 

Rejoice in the spring of the year. 
The myrtles that shade the gay bow'rs. 

The herbage that sprinjgs from the sod, 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers, 
- AH rise to the praise of my God. 
Shall Man, the great master of all. 

The only insensible prove ! 
Forbid it, fair gratitude's call, 

Forbid it devotion and love. 
The Lbrd who such wonders could raise, 

. And still can destroy with a nod. 
My lips shall incessantly praise: 

My soul shall be wrapt in my God. 

If there has been a medium proportion of easterly 
winds in the previous part of the winter, the month 
of April may be expected to be mild, with gentle 
showers; thus affording to vegetables an abundant 
supply of water, which is so indispensably necessary 
to their existence. The many thousand tribes of t>e- 
getables are not only formed from a few simple 
substances, but enjoy the same sun, vegetate in the 
same medium^ and are supplied with the same nutri- 
ment. 

Now spring the living herbs, profusely wild. 
O'er all the xleep^ green earth, beyond tlie power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes : 
Whether he steal along the lonely dale, 
In silent search ; or through the forest rank, 
With what the dull incurioas weeds account, 
Barst his blind way ; or climb the mountain rock, 
Fired by the nodding verdure of its brow;* 
With such a liberal hand has nature flung 
Their seeds abroad ; blown them about in winds; 
I 2 
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Innumeroos mixed them with the nursing, moulcf^ 

The moistening current, and prolific rain. Thomson. 

The arrival of the swalhw about the middle of this 
jxK>ntb announces the approach of summer^ and now 
all Nature assumes a more cheerful aspect. Th^ 
swallow tribe is of all others the most moffensivej 
harmless, entertaining, atid social: aTI, except one 
species, attach themselves to our houses, amuse us 
with their migrationS|» sonas> and raarvelkfus agilitjr. 

There, are four apecies of the birundiaes that visit 
England; thejr arrive in the fol towing order: — (1.) 
The chimney sfwallow (hkundo rustica) builds its nest 
generally in chimneys, in the inside. Within a few 
feet of the top, or under the estves of houses. (2.) 
The house martin Qirundo urMca)^ knowm by its 
white breast and black back, glossed vtritb blqe, visits 
us in great nmkkbers. It builds under tbc eaves of 
houses, or close by the sides of the windows. (3.) 
The sand martin (Jnrundo riparia} is the smallest of 
our swallows, as well as the least numerous of them* 
Tt frequents th^ steep, satndy banks, hi the neigbbdtir- 
hood (rf rivers, iff the ddes of which it makes deepr 
Ifdes, and places the nest at the end. (4.) The swiift 
(hiruntb apus) is the largest species, measuring nearly ' 
eight inches, in length. Thesfe birds build their nests 
in lofty steeples and high towers, and sometimes 
nnder th^ arches of bridges. The following pretty 
lines on the winter retreat of the swallow are ffom 
the pen of Miss Cfharlotte Smith :-^ 

Were vou in Asia ? O relate, 

if there yoor fabled siater^s ^i^oef 
Sbs seemed in sorro«^ to narrate; 

Or sings she but to celebil>ate 

Her nupcials with the rose ^ 

I wodld inquire how journeying long 

The vast and pathless ocean o'er, 
You ply again those pinions strong, 
And come and build anew among 

The scenes yoa left before ? 
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Bat if, as colder breezes blovr 

Prophetic of the waning year, 
You hide, though none know when or how^ 
In the cliff's excarated brow, 

And linger torpid here ; 

Itkus lost to life, what favouring dream 

Bids y6u to hafypifer hodrs a^ake, 
And tells, that dancing in ^e beam. 
The light gnat hovers o'er the stream, 

The May-fly on the lake. 

Or tf,-by instinct taught to in6w 

Approaching dearth of inseet food, 

ITo isles and wiUowy aits you go^ 

And, crowding on tlie pliant TOUg|by 
SiAk in the dimpling flood. 

Ilaw learn ve, while th€ cold waves boom 

Your dfeep Aiid ouzy dbuch ab^ve, 
*the time wheh lowers of promise bloonii. 
And cadi yott IromF yot/t trtitosiidnt toAib^ 

To lighf^ and ltfe,.aiid love^ 

Alvm ! bow \Me can be knov^Uy 

Her sacred vei^ wherCfNiiiQredmws; 

JaI baffled science humbly own^ 

Her mysteries maderstood alone ' 
By UlM who gives her laws. 

The next bl^rd which appears is that sweet waffbler^ 
the motcunlla luscima, or nightingale* Although the 
nightingale is common in this couutrv> it never visits^ 
tbenorthepn parts of * our island^ ana is but selddiYV 
seen in the western counties of Devonshire and Corn<- 
wall^ or in Wales f though it annually visits SjNedm. 
It leaves us sometime in the month of August^ and 
make^ its regular return in the. beginning of April* 
In England, nightingales frequent thick hedges and 
low coppices^ and generally conceal themselves in the 
middle of some leafy bush. They commence their 
8Qng in the evening, and continue it the whole nfght^ 
Fur many interesting particulars of the nightingale, as 
well as numerous poetical illustrations, see our last 
volume, p. no ; T. T- for 1816, p. 1 17 j T. T. for 
1815, p» 139 3 and T. T. for 1814, p. 99. 
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That beautiful little bird, the wryneck (jynx tor- 
quiUa) makes its appearance about the middle of the 
month, preceding the cuckoo by a few days. The 
well-known cry of the aicuhts canorus is heard soon 
after the wryneck, and ceases the latter end of June ; 
its stay is short, the old cuckoos being said to quit 
this country the latter end of June. — See more of the 
cuckoo in our last volume, p. 113. * 

The other summer- birds of passage which arrive 
this month, make their appearance m the following 
order : the ring-ousel {turdus torquatus), the red- 
start (motcLcilla phoenicurus)^ frequenting old walls 
and ruinous edifices ; the yellow wren {motadUa tro^ 
cfdlus); the swift, already noticed; the whitethroat 
motaciUa sylva) ; the grasshopper lark {alauda fn- 
vialis), the smallest of the lark kind ; and, lastly, the 
willow- wren, which frequents hedges aiid shrub- 
beries, and feeds on insects, in search of which it is 
continually running up and down small branches of 
trees. The house-wren destroys many pernicious 
insects. Plovers* eggs now come into season, and 
are exhibited in small baskets, laid in moss, in the 
shops of fishmongers and poulterers. 

The tenants of the air are, in this month, busily 
employed in forming their temporary habitations, and 
in rearing and maintaining their offspring. What a 
delightful series of pictures does the author of ' The 
Seasons' exhibit in his ^ Spring,' formed on the va- 
riety of circumstances attending / the passion of the 
groves,' which escape the notice and attention of the 
most negligent eyp. With him we see the gay troops 
begin tp plume the painted wing, and try again the 
long- forgot ten strain. The woods resound with 
lavish harmony. Attentive to the voice of love^ we 
behold the glossy kind pour forth their little souls in 
courtship to their mates. Having formed connubial 
leagues, they retire to their respective haunts^ and 
build their nests with inimitable skill. The parental 
cares now engage their attention; and with what 
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courage^ and wilb what tft, do they employ the va- 
ried stf&U^em^ to divett fVom their tender progeny 
the rude foot that would itaolest them I How sweetly^ 
too^ does the poet lament the barbarous art that de- 
prive the soft tribes of liberty and b6andl^8 air I 
How pathetically bemoan the misery of the nightin- 
gale^ when^ returning to her young with loaded bill^ 
she finds a vacant best> robbed by the bard hand of 
some unrelenting clown 1 A few of these pitssages 
we cannot forbear to quote : — 

TheelosstldM 
Try overy wmnio|s way invenufe love 
Caai dictau^ aad in courtship to their mates 
i*oiir forth meir little souls. 
CoQbubl&l leagues aifreed, to die deep woods 
they haste bway, alias tbeir fiiney leads. 
Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts). 
Hiaft Nafure^s great command may be obeyed^ 
Nor all the sweet ssosations they perceive 
Indulged in vain. 

The plitietot dam aittidttous sit^ 
Not to be teHipted from her tender tasl^. 
Or by sharp hanger, el* by smooth delight, 
Tboagh the whole loosened Spring around her blowffw 
Her iyiiipaihizing loVer takes nis stand 
High on th* opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tediobs time away ; or elM supplies 
Her place a moment, while she suoden flits 
To oick the scanty meal. Th' appointed time 
Wiin piou^ toil ful^tled^.tbe callow young. 
Warmed and expanded into perfect life, 
iTbeir brittle bondage btMt, atid come to light, 
A helpless family, (Wtoanding food 
With constant clamour : O what passions then, 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
0n the new parents seize ! Away they fly 
Afibetidaate, and nodesiring bear 
The most delicioas morsel to their yoang; 
Which equally distributed^ agpun 
The search begins. 

Kor toil alone they scorn : exaltid^ love, 
Bf the great Father of the Spring inspired, 
. . G'wpM instant courage to tbe/u^ful raoe| ^ 
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And to the simple art. With stealthy wing, : 

Shoald some rude foot their woody haunts molest, 

Amid a neighbouring bush they silent drop, 

And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 

Th' unfeeling schoolboy. Hence, around tKe head 

Of wandering swain, the white-winged plover wheels 

Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

In long excursion skims the level lawn. 

To tempt him from her nest The wild-duck, hence, 

O'er the rough moss, and o'er the trackless waste 

The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 

The hot pursuing spaniel far astray. 

About the middle of this months the bittern {ardea 
stellaris) makes a hollow booming noise during the 
night in the breeding season^ from its swampy 
retreats. Towards the end of the months the black- 
cap {motacilla atricapilla), called^ in Norfolk^ the 
mock-nightingale^ begins its song. 

The progress of vegetation is general and rapid in 
this month. The blossoms of trees present to the 
eye a most agreeable spectacle, particularly in those 
counties which abound with orchards. The black- 
thorn (prunus spmosa) is the first that puts forth its 
flowers ; a host of others follow, among which may 
be named the ash (fraonnus excelmr), ground-ivy 
(glecoma hederacea), the box-tree (buoms sempervi^ 
r€ns)f the pear-tree (pyrus communis) j the apricot, the 
peach, nectarine, the wild and garden cherry, and the 
plum ; gooseberry and currant-trees ; the hawthorn 
(cratcegtts oxycantha), the apple-tree (pyrus tnahis sa- 
iivus)^ and the sycamore {acer pseudo-platafms) . The 
elm (ulmus campestris), the beech (Jagus syhatica), 
and the larch (pimis-larix rubra), are now in^H 
leqf. 

Many and lovely are the flowers which are shower- 
ed, in profusion, from the lap of April : among them 
may be named the jonquil, anemone, ranunculus, 
polyanthus, and the crown-imperial. 

Other flowers which adorn our fields, at this time, 
are the checquered daffodil (fritillaria nieleagris); 
the primrose j the cowslip {primula vam),- tb« 
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cuckoo flower (cardamine pratensis) ; and the hare- 
bell {hyacmtkus rum scriptus). The yellow star of 
Bethlehem (pmiihogalum hteum) in woods; the 
vernal squill {sciUa vc^ma) among maritime rocks ; 
and the wood sorrel (oaeaKs ace^ella), are now in 
full flower. 

The scenery of a Forest at the approach of Spring is 
thus beautifully depicted by Mr. Gisbornk : — 

How swells the enraptured bosoniy while the eye 
Wanders unsated with delight from shade 
To shade, from grove to thicket, from near groups 
To yon primevalwoods with darkening sweep 
Betiring; and with beauty sees the whole . 
Kindle, and glow with renovated life ! 
Eor now, at Spring's reanimating call, - 
Each native ot the forest, from the think - 
Towering and huge down to the tangled bush. 
Its own peculiar character, resumes. 
Chief of tiie sylvan realms, its verdant wreath 
With tender olive stained the oak protrudes, 
' Proud of a sheltered monarch, proud to lend 
A chaplet still to British loyalty. 
Even yet with ruddy spoils from autumn won, 
Jjoadedf the beech its, lengthened bud untwines. 
Its knotted bloom secured, the ask puts forth 
The winged leaf: the hamthom wraps its boughs 
In snowy mantle: from the vivid greens 
That shine around, the Ao%, winter's pride, 
Recedes abashed : the mltiip, in yon vale, 
Its silver lining to the breeze upturns; 
And rustling aspens shiver by the brook ; 
While the unsullied stream, from April showers 
Refined, each sparkling pebble shows that decks 
The bottom; and each scaly habitant 
.Quick glancing in the shallows, or, in quest 
Of plunder, slowly sailing in the deep. 

Beneath the svlvan canopy, the ground 
Glitters with flowery dyes: the primrose, first 
1 In mOssy deli return of Spring to greet: 
: FiUworty that o'er her roots of old renown 
' Expands the radiance of her starry bloom : 
Jrtitn, that in a mantling hood conceals 
Her sanguine club, and spreads her spotted leaf 
Armed with keen tortures for the unwary tongue : 
Anemmi^ now rpbed in virgin white, 
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Now blufhipg wUb fuml ctinmpa : fn^xdful ntcrgf^ 
Th^t *wl» m b^uty'p ^b b^ snftws t» huw# 
In milky stream her ppison t^^ b«r st<»n 
In raddjr mantle wraps, apd from a zon^ 
Of dttiky (bliage ele^tes more bright 
Her ore^t of galtf : lorre/^ thi^t bangs ber cupf. 
Ere their frau form and streaky veins decay, 
CKer ber pale rerdurei tiJl parcittitl care 
liicUnes the shorteninf^ stems, and to the yh^df 
Of elosing leares her infant race withdraws : 
OrchU with prowdf^d pywMJudfii the hm^ 
Purplinc ; tb^ f^ar^i^ as yr'iih |;rirf d«prwt» 
Bpwiflg her fra^nce : wd tl^e scendflf^ plaqf^ 
That with the vioW» borrowed for» »pd bw 
The unskilful wapder^ ia the &q^0 d^ce^yw^ 

Various kinds qF insiects are now s^en * sportinR in 
the sun-beam?/ and UvJng tbeir ^ Utile ho^r/ The 
jumping spider (oironm sc^ika) is seon on garden 
walls $ and the webs of other species of spiders 
are found on the bushes^ palings^ and outsides of 
houses. The iuhs terr^tri$ appears, ^d the death- 
watch (termes pulsatcrim^ beaU early ip th# iDonth. 
The wood'^ant (famica hefreukmea) now be^s to 
construct its large conical tifisl. The sbeH-snailcomes 
out in troops ; the stingipg-Qy (fonom caMttam) and 
the red-ant (formica rvf^a) appear. The wole cricket 
(gryUus gryUQiiUpQ) is tlie moat remarkable of the in- 
sect- tribe seen about this time. The black slug 
{Umax ater) abounds at this season. The hlu^i flesh- 
fly {musca vomitma), and the dTOgOQnfly (Kbelbh' 
la)f areJFrequ^Qtly ob^rv^ towar^a tte end of the 
inonth. The great variegated Ubellula {Ubdhda varia 
of Shaw)^ whieh appears, prindpalhjf towards the de- 
cline of summer. Is an animal of singular beauty. 



> Wood sorrel {(9XitU$ t^cetomt lipO- This fhiat, as soon as 
its petals have f|iUeu o4y thru^t^ it3 aeednv^we^ with a motion 
in appearance almost voluptary, und«r tbe eootigiioiu leaves ; the 
ibotstaik^ which till thep bad been stmi^bty l^ndipg itself back 
in a sharp^neley ^pd th^s bringiqg dowja its cbaige to the shelter 
provided by the Au^or of Nature. 

* Walks in a Ferc^t, ppi» W>. 
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The cabbage butterfly also (papiUo brasrica) npw ap- 
pears, 

TrastiDg the first wanii day of springy - 
When transient sunshine warms the skj, 
D^t on bis yellow q>otted wing 
€omes forth the eariy hittterfly. 

' "' With^avefmg flight, he settles now 
Where pilewort spreads its blossoms fair^ 
Or on the grass wliere daisies blow. 
Pausing, he i-ests bis pinions there, 

Biit, insect! in a luckless hou^ 
Thou from thy winter, home hast come^ 
For yet is seen no lascious flower 
With odour rich, and honied bloom. 

And these that to the early day 
Yet timidly their beil» unfold, 
Close with the sun's retreating ray. 
And fihat their' humid eyes of gold. 

•' 7or night's dark shades then gather rounds 
'. And iugblrwinds whistle cold and kefo^ 
Ai^d hoary frost will crisp the ground 
And hligbt the leaves of budding green V 

And thoM, poor fly ! 90 soft and frail,, 
May'st perish ere returning morn, 
Nor ever, pn tbe summer gale, < 

To taste of satain^avi^^ets be home 'i 

On the habits and food of caterpillars, coi^i T* T. 
for 1816^ p. li24; and our last volume^, p. 1X9. 

River fii^h leave. their winter retreats^ aad.again be- 
come th€ prey of the angler. * 

Tbe river teems; siv&nning with finny tribei^ 
nrtiat brisk forsake the oo^y depth bekvw. 
And glittering spprt upou the blue-faced stceafQy 
Of "in, the shid^ow^ cast their couiitles|i spaii^ii}. 
At wonted eve the nauseous 6af, awaked 



' See Conversations on Natural History, by. Ch^olte Smith, 
vol. i, p. 52, a book which cannot be too strongly, recommended 
to our juvenile readers of'^oth sexes, but particularly to young 
females. Seb also the * SwaliowSj an Ezjbgt/ in our last vo- 
lume, p. 128. 

K 
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' " Bj' gentle breezes, no^ and then renews 

His flittine flight. The sluggard snail c^ps slow 
To meet the twilight dews; and from the earth 
The naked worm trails out its slippery length. 

BlDLAKB. 

For the various empIoymenU of the ^ Fisher Boy^ 
in this month, and some lines descriptive of river fish^ 
see our last volume^ p. 121. 

The spring flight of pigeons (columbcB) appears in 
this months or early in the next. 

Dry weather is still acceptable to the farmer^ who 
is employed in sowing various kinds of grain, and 
seeds for fodder^ as buck-wheat^ lucerne^ saintfoiDi 
clover, &c. The young corn and springing-grass, 
however, are materially benefited by occasional 
showers. ^ 

In our last yearns Diary for September, p. 282, we 
gave the pathetic poem of the humane Mr. Pratt, 
entitled, the ^ Partridges, an Ele^;' as a compa- 
nion to this, and as applicable to Uie present months 
we now insert the ' Elegy of a Nightingalb,' by 
the same elegant poet : — 

For Elasino lost, renew the strain. 
Pour the sad note vpon the ev'ning gate ; 
And, as the lengthening shaiks asurp the plains 
* * ' The silent moon shall listen to the tale. 
; Sore was the time — ill-fated was the hour, 
The thicket shook with many an omen dire ! 
When from the topmost twig of yonder bowV 
I saw my husband tremble and expire. ' 
^was when the peasant sought his twilight rest. 
Beneath the brow of yonder breezy hill ; 
Twas when the plumy nation soueht the nest, - 
And all, but such as loved the nig^t, were still ; 
That — as I sat with all a lover^s pride, 
(As was my custom when the sun withdrew) 
Dear Elusmo sudden left my side, 
And the vile form of man appeared in view. 
For sport the tube he levelled at our head. 
And, curious to behold more near my race, 
libw in the copse the artful robber laid, 
Explored our iiaanty and thoodered at the place. 
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Ingrateful wret^! he was oar ahepberd's son— 
The hartnless good old tenant -of yon cot! — 
That shepherd would not Such a tieed have done I— 
^was love to him that fixed us to this spot, 

Odf as at eve his homeward steps he bent, 
When the laborious task of day was o'er. 
Our mellowed warbliogs soothed him as he wen% 
Till the charmed hind forgot that he was poor* 

Ah ! could not this th^ latitude inspire ? 
Could not our geatle visitations please ? 
Could not the blameless lessons of thj sire 
Restrain thy barb'rous hand from crimes like these f 

Ohy cruel boy ! thou tyrant of the plain ! 
Couldst thou but see the sorrows thou hast madej 
Or didst thou know the virtues thou hast slain. 
And view the gloomy horrors of the shade : 

Couldst thou — behold — my infant younglings lay, 
In the moss cradle, which our bills prepared ; 
Babes as they were — the offspring of tne day — 
Their wings defenceless, and their bosom bared: 

Surely the mighty malice of thy kind. 

Thy pow*r to wrong, and readiness to kill. 

In common pity, to the parent's mind, . 

Would cease the new-made father's blood to spill. 

Haply — the time may come, when heav'n shall give 
To thee the troubles thou hast heaped on me; 
Haply — ere well thy babes begin to live, 
Deato may present the dart of jnisery. 

Just as the tender hope begins to rise. 
As the fond mother hugs her darling boy ; 
As the big rapture trembles in the eyes. 
And the breast throbs with all a parent's joy ; 

Then may some midnight robber, skilled in gufle, 
Resolved on plunder and^n deeds of deatli, 
Thy fairy prospects, tender transports spoil, . 
And to the knife resign thy children's breath ! 

In that sad moment shall thy savage heart 
Feel the keen anguish, desperate and wild; 
Conscience, forlorn, shall doubly point the smart 
And justice whisper — this is child for child. 

^Refi|; of their sire— my babes, ahs ! must sigh — 
For grief obstructs the widow's anxious care; 
Tliis wasted form— this ever-weeping eye, 
And the deep note x>f destitute despair; 
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All load this bosom with a fraught so sore, 
Scarce can I cater for their daily food ! 
IVhere'erl search — my husband searched before— 
Aod soon — ^my nest will bold an orphan brood. 



MAY is so called from Maia^ the mother of Mer- 
cury, to whom sacrifices were offered by the Romans 
on the first of this month ; or^ accorcling to some, 
from respect to the senators and nobles of Rome, who 
were na^led MajareSf as the following month was 
termed Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome. 
The Saxons called May tri-milkif because, in that 
month, they began to milk their kine three times id 
the day. 

3aematitable ^a^ 

In MAY 1818. 
1. — MAY-DAY. 
In the north of England. May^Day still retains 
some of its anlient sports. The young people of both 
sexes go out early in the morning of the Ist of May 
(observes Mr. Hutchinson) to gather the flowering 
thorns and the dew of the grass, which they bring 
home with music and acclamations ; and having 
dressed a pole on the town-green with garlands, dance 
around it. The dew was considered as a grand cos- 
metic, and preserved the face from wrinkles and the 
traces of old age ; the happiest gift Flora could be- 
stow on her votaries.— See further on this subject in 
T.T. for 1815, p. 159. 

1. —SAINT PHILIP AND SAINT JAMBS THB LESS. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida, near the sea of Ti- 
berias, the city of Andrew and Peter. He was^ one 
of the iirst disciples, and an apostle. James the Less, 
x:alled also Jame^ the Just, and^ by the apostle Paul, 
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tames, the Lord's brother^ was the son of Joseph, 
afterwards husband to the Virgin Mary, as is probable 
by his first wife. The first of these martyrs was 
stoned to death, and the second, having been thrown 
from a high place, was killed by a fuller's staff. 

♦1. 1807.— SLAVE TRADE ABOLISHED. 
3.— INVENTION OF THE CROSS. 

The Romish church celebrates this day as a festi- 
val, to cominemorate the indention or finding of a 
wooden cross, supposed to be the true one, by Hele- 
na, the mother oi Constantine the Great. 

*4. 1795. — ABfii BARTHBL^MY DIED. 

The celebrated author of ' Anacharsis's Travels in 
Greece ;' a general work on the history, manners, 
customs, literature, &c. of Greece, presented in the 
novel and elegant form of the supposed observations 
of a traveller, Anacharsis, an imagined descendant 
of the antient Scythian philosopher of that name. 
Thisjperson is represented as visiting Greece in the 
year 363 B.C., and fixing his residence in Athens, 
whence he makes excursions, not only to the other 
Grecian cities, but to Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
the islands of the iEgean Sea. Admitting this basis 
of fiction, every thing else is supported by the autho- 
rity, exactly referred to, of antient writers. An inr 
finite number .of detached circumstances derived from 
them are digested into a lively and connected nar- 
rative, which, by the help of retrospects, is made 
to comprise every thing curious and important rela- 
tive to a people, undoubtedly the piost interesting in 
the history of mankind, down to the period fixed upon 
for the philosopher's travels, which is that of Epa- 
minondas, Phocion, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
and other men of extraordinary merit. The elegance 
of style, the beauties of narration, and the judicious- 
ness of reflection, render this the first work, in point 
^f entertainment and instruction, that so brilliant a 
subject has produced. It has added a capital piece 
K2 
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to the Kterary cabinet of Europe, and its value has 
already been recognised by various editions and 
translations into different languages. This unrivalled 
work was the labour oiF thirty yearsMncessant applica- 
tion. ' 

6.— JOHN EVANGELIST," A.P.L. 

John the Evangelist, so called front the Creek 
t^rtn Ex/Ay fi%of^ the messenger of '^hd tiding^, was 
A Galikah by birth, the )sbn of Z^raee and Salome, 
the younger brother of Jimes, but ttbt of him that 
was sumamed the Just, and who 'was the brother <^f 
our Lord. His brother James and he were. sumamed 
by Jesus, the Sov^s qf T%tm<2er, meaning the, princi- 
pal ministers of tbe gospel, and Johti was more en- 
deared to him than any of his disciples. He was 
condemned to be thrown into a cask of I^urning oil. 
Ante Port. X^at.^ before the gate of Latina ; hence 
the letters added to his name. He lived to the reign 
of Trajan, and died about tunety years of age. 

*7. ISir.-^BICHARD CUMB^|17.AN]> DIBlIt 

' The great mass of Cumberland's writings naturally 
suggests the idea that be was a rapid composer. 
This, he say's^ was true only in some particular in- 
istances, but not in general ; and he gives an account 
of his mod6 of study, which is worth notice. * The 
fact is, that every hour of the day is my Tiour for 
study, arid that a minute rarely passes iii which I am 
absolutely idle: — in short, I never do nothing — I 
never havfe been accustomed to retire to ray study for 
silence and meditation :~wbat books T had to consult 
1 brought down to th^ common sittihg room, where 
I wrote in company with my wife and family, neither 
interrupting them, nor interrupted by them/ His 
* Calvary/, an heroic poem of eight books^ which he 
completed at .the rate of fifty lines a day, is now 
hastening to oblivibh ; and his fame as an author 
must be estimated from his dramas and novels, but 
chiefly from the volumes of the * Observer/ a col- 
lection of Essays, containing some interesting stories 
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and well-drawn pictures of life, and a series of re- 
inarks upon the ^tient Greek dramatists, as kn^wn 
by tbeir fragments, whieh displays much classiciatl 
teaming and aciqiiiaintance with literak-y history, and 
several examples 'of elegant and h^ppy trandatiotf. 

His * Memoirs' is a work of considerable' «nt6r<- 
t^hfnent ; but is marked with the loiqi^itdty of ttge 
arid thie prolixity of a writer spinning out his voliaimiSi 
for profit. He was, indeed, we lament to say, after 
all his multiplied labours for the amusement'^and in* 
struction of the public, in circumstances which 
obliged him to rely, even in hise^htieth year^ upon 
his pen. for subsistence. 

10.— WHIT-SUNBAY. 

On Whit- Sunday, or White- Sunday, the cdtechu^ 
fnenSf who were then baptized, as well as those who 
had been baptized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in white garments. The Greeks, fot 
the same reason, call, it Bright Sunday ; on account 
of the liumber of bright white garments which were 
'jthcn worn. The naipe of this Sunday, in the old 
Xatin church, was Dominica in AWis, as was the 
Sunday next after Easter, on the sanle occasion. 
Oh this day the .Holy Ghost descended upon th^ 
apostles and other Christians, in the visible appear* 
ance of fiery tongues« The celebration of divine ser- 
vice in St. Peter s church at Rome, on Whitsunday, 
is described in T. T. for 1815, p. 165. 

n, 12. — WHlT-MONiDAY OWd WHIT-TUESDAY. 

. These days are observed as festivals, for the same 
reason as Monday and Tuesday in Easter. Their 
religious character, however, is almost obsolete, and 
they are now kept as holidays, in which the lower 
classes still pursue their favourite diversions. For 
an account of the Eton Montem, see T, T. for 1815, 
p. 168. 

• The Whitsun Ales and other customs formerly ob- 
served at this season, are noticed in T. T. for 1814, 
pp. 119-120* 
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*11. 1778. — LORD CHATHAM BIBD, 

During the administration of this great man^ Great 
Briuin. attained a height of prosperity and glory un- 
known to any former age. Added to his character 
of an able statesman, a virtuous man, and a true 
patriot, he was also a most accomplished oratojr; 
the music and majesty of his voice, the persuasive 

Eacefulness and irresistible force of his action, and 
s power of eye, carried conviction with his^ argu- 
menty and formed a perfect combination of excel* 
lence. , 

*11. 1812.-^MR. PERCBVAL ASSASSINAT&D. 
*13. 18©9. — BISHOP PORTEUS DIBD. 

He left behind him a justly-acquired reputation 
for propriety of conduct, benevolence to the clergy, 
and a strict attention to episcopal duties. As a 
preacher he obtained the character of an accomplished 
orator ; his language was chaste, his manner always 
serious, animated and impressive, and his eloquence 
captivating. In private life, he was mild, anable, 
easy of access, irreproachable in his morals, of a 
cheerful disposition, and ever ready to listen to and 
relieve the distresses of his fellow-creatures. His 
* Lectures on St. Matthew's Gospel,' delivered on 
Friday evenings during Lent, in Sft. James's Church, 
were attended by crowded ooilgregations, including 
many of the first families and characters in the king- 
dom. The Sermons, Charges, and Tracts, are all 
extremely valuable. His poem entitled * Death,* 
familiar to every reader, is characterized by extraor- 
dinary vigour, warm sensibility, genuine piety, ani 
accurate taste. Besides builcling and endowing a 
chapel at Sundridge in Kent, and other benefactions, 
in his life-time, he bequeathed bis noble library for 
the use of his successors in the see of London, to- 
gether will^ a liberal sum towards the expense of 
erecting a building for its reception at the episcopal 
palace at Fulham. 
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17.— tRiNlTY SUNDAY, 

Stephen, Bishop of Li^e, iirst drew up ah office 
in commemoratioil of the Holy Trinity^ about tfab 
year 920 1 but the festival was not formally admitted 
into the Romish church till the fourteenth century^ 
•under the pantijtcate of John XXII. ' - 

19.^— 5AINT Dim STAN. 

Duhstan was a native.of (jlastonbuTy, and nobly 
descended; Elphegus, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, being his uncles ; 
he w£^ also related to King Athelstan. He was a 
skjiful painter, musician, and an excellent forger and 
refiner of metals : he manufactured pro^ses, vials, and 
sacrbd vestments ; he also painted and copied good 
books. 

Donstan was promoted to t'he see of Worcester by 
King fedgar ; he was afterwaHrds ^ishop of London, 
'and Archbishop of Canterbury. He died in 968, in 
the 64tti year of his age, and in the 27th of his archie- 
piscopal dignity. His miracles are too comihonly 
'knowh to be repeated. 

19.— aUEKN CHARLOTTE BORN. 

iler present Majesty (Princess Charlotte 6( Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz) was born on the 19th of May, 
1744 5 but her birthday is celebrated on the 18th of 
January. 

21.---CORPUS CHRIST!. 

. This festival, ^ the body of Christ,' was appointed 
in honour of the Eucharist, and always falls on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. It is called the Fite 
DieUj or Corpus Christi, and is one of the most re- 
markable festivals of the Romish church, beginning 
op Trinity Sxmday, and ending on the Sunday fol- 
lowing. The common mode of celebrating this fes- 
tival is by grand masses, and processions of the 
holy sacrament only ; but at Aix, a most extraordi- 
nary proceslsion was first introduced by King llend, 
which continued till the year 1788 or 1785. It was 
renewed again in the year 1803, for the first time 
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since the Resolutions and is now regularly repeated 
every year* A part of the ceremony includes certain 
games and pastimes, intended as allegorical repre- 
sentations of the triumph of Christianity over Pa- 
ganism ; the whole consisting of an immense pro- 
cession of the most extravagant masquerade charac«> 
ters, such as devils^ men with pasteboard horses 
fastened round their waists, a figure of death painted 
like a skeleton, Moses, the Queen of Sheba, &c. 8cc. 
attended by the whole body of law-officers, clergy^ 
civil magistrates, and a vast concourse of people. 
On the grand day of the procession, the streets are 
all strewn with fresh gravel, and the outsides of the 
houses hung with tapestry. As a prelude to the 
ceremony, a number of men, habited like devils^ 
among whom are distinguished tli^ great devil, and 
bis wife the devilesse, their heads furnished with 
horns, ancf their^odies covered all over with rattles, 
which they are continually clattering, scoiir the streets 
and clear them of all obstructions. The distribution 
of the different parts is' an affair of great consequence. 
A man, whom they refused to admit amon^ the num« 
ber of the devils, gained over his judges by the fol- 
lowing repartee : * My father fias been a devil, nty 
grandj^ather has been a devil; wJierqfore then should 
not IP* For a full description of this strange cere- 
mony, the various combats of the performers, and 
their whimsical costume, the reader may consult 
Miss Plumtre's * Residence in France/ vol. ii, p. 
220. — See also T. T. for 1815, p. 172, for an 
account of other strange ceremonies on this day. 
26. — AUGUSTIN, or Austin. 
This English apostle, as he is termed, >vas com- 
missioned by Pope Gregory the Great to convert the 
Saxons. He was created archbishop of Canterbury 
in 556, and died about the year 610. — See a fuller 
account of him in T. T. for 1815, p. 174. 

27. — VfiNERABLE BBDE. 

Bede was bom at Yarrow in Northumberland^ \jk 
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673. His grand work is the Ecclesiastical Histoiy 
of the Sa!xons. Bede has obtained the title of Fene- 
rablCf for his profound learning and unaffected pietyy 
and not on account of any celebrity for miraculous 
and angelic operations. 

29. — KING CHARLES II RESTOltED. 

On the 8th of May, 1660, Charles II waspro- 
elaimed in London and Westminster, and afterwards 
throughout his dominions, with great joy and univer- 
sal acclamations. On the 16th he came to the 
Hague ; the 23d he embarked with his two brothers 
for England, and landed at Dover on the 25 th^ 
where be was rieceived by General Monk, and some 
of the army. He was then attended by numbers of 
the nobility and gentry to Canterbury, and on the 
2dth he made his magnificent entry into London. 
This day is also his birthday. 

In ^ome parts of Englana it is customary for the 
common people to wear oak leaves, covered with leaf- 
gold, in their hats, in commemoration of the con- 
cesdment of Charles II in an oak tree, after the 
battle of Worcester. To this tree, not far from 
Boscobel House, the king and his companion Colo- 
ael Careless resorted, when they thought it no longer 
safe to remain in the house ; climbing up by the hen- 
roost ladder^ and the family giving tnem victuals on 
a nut-hook. An account of the king's escape to 
France, extracted from his own Narrativey will be 
found in T. T. for 1815, p. 176. 

♦may 1643. — ^Lotris xiii dibd. 
The character of this monarch manifested that pro- 
pensity to be governed, which displays weakness of 
the heart, together with a coldness and indifference 
joined to a melancholy disposition, which rendered 
his attachments rather the effect of habit than of 
affection, and inspired all about him with weariness 
and disgust. One of his priacipal favourites said to 
a friend^ ^ How unhappy I am to live with a m^JX 
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who wearies me from mornipg to night !' He wa» 
devout ; but his devotion shewed itself in minute 
observances^ and submission to bis confessors. He 
bad a. share of judgment and solid sense^ and did 
not want decision. For the administration of justice^ 
he was inclined to rigour^ and thence, perhaps^ ac- 
c^uired thq epithet of the Ju6t ; though some, ascribe 
it only to the circumstance of his being born under 
the sign of the .Balance. 

*MAy 17F4. — LOtJIS XV DiisB. 
Puring tjsis reign^ the arts and sciences made a 
great progress in France, which was aided by the 
munificence of the Court, as long as other demands 
did not anticipate the funds for this purpose. The 
V03^ages of the French mathematicians to the equa- 
torial and polar regions, in order to mea^iire a degree 
of the mendian, were equally honourable to the go- 
yer^ment and the persons employed. The kmg 
himiself possessed much more information than his 
predecessor, and was well versed in historical and 
geographical studies. He was polite, alTabte, natu- 
rally mild and humanie; but want of strength of 
character, and fondness for sensual indiilgences^ de«- 
graded him both as a sovereign ahd as a man. 

^fiittdnomicsl ^tmxmt^ 

I« MAY 1818. 

The Sun enters Gemini at 48 m. after 5 in the 
afternoon of the 2ist of May; and his' rising, and 
setting will take place asf specified in the folio wmg 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting fiyr every Fifth Dojf. 

Friday, Maj 1st, Sun rises 37 m. after 4. Sets 33 mi after 7 

-.Wednesday, 6th, - - 29 - - 4. - 31 - .- 7 

lyronday, - Htb, • - 20 - - 4. . 40 . - 7 

Saturday^. 16th, - - 13 - - 4. - 47 - - 7 

•Ihursday,' 21st, -- 6-- 4. -54 --7 

^ Tuesday, - 26th, - - 59 - - 3. - 1 - - S' 

' SbEfday, ^ 31st, i--.54--d.-6«-d 
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Eclipse qf the Sun. 
There wHl be a visible eclipse of the flan oti the 
5th of this month ; the several circumstatices of 
which, as answering to the Royal Observatory^ wil) 
be as follow^ viz* 

Beginning of the eclipse - 57f m. after 5 morain^ 
Visible conjunction - - • 4l|. - • 5 . . • 
Greatest obscuration ---51 «..6--» 
End of the eclipse • - - 46^ - - 7 - - • 
iDipts eclipsed 4t^ 31' on the Sun's sontherti limb. 

Equation qf Time* 
If the quantities in the following table be takea 
from the time as indicated by a good sunt-dialj the 
remainders will be the mean time at the several 
epochs^ on every fifth day. 

TABLE. 

May Isty from the time by the dial iuhtract S S 

6th, .-.•-.-.---» S5 

llA, -.*-.----. -3 55 

16th, 3 57 

ilst, 348 

26tb, -- 3 S5 

31st^ ----*. «40 

Phases qf the Moon. 
fJew Moon, - - 5thday,at 86 m. after 7 momia|^ 
First Quarter, - 13th - - 8 - - 11 forenoon. 
Full Moon, - - 20th - - Sd - - 8 morning, 
last Quarter, * $6th ^ - 49 - - 11 night. 

Passage of the Moon ocer the Meridian. 
The Moon will be on the first meridian at the 
following convenient times for observation^ viz. 

Maj 14th, at 37 m. after 7 in the evening, 

15th, -13 --8 

16th, -50 --8- 

17th, -48. -9 

18th, -40 .-10 

19th, .38--11----- 

fi5tb, - 53 - - 4 morning. 

«6th,- 46-.5-.--#'. 
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Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 
, The eclipses of Jupiter's 1st and 2d satellite during 
this months will be as follow^ viz. " - 

IMMEftSIOirs. 

Ist Satellite, 14tb,at58 m. 25 s. past 1, momiDg. 
- - - - SOth, 14-48 - - 0, morning, 
dd Satellite, SOth, . 9 - 58 - - 1, morning. 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be in his inferior conjunction at 
45 m. after 2 in the morning of the 23d of May. 
The Moon and Mercury will be in conjunction at 
32 ni. after midnight of the 6th. Venus and Mer- 
tury will be in conjunction on the 11th; at which 
tkne Yenus will be 73'^ south of Mercury; and on 
the 12tb9 Mercury will be stationary. 

On the Rotation of f^ Sun, Moon, and Planbtps, 
and the Inclination qf tlieir Axes, i(c. . 

Besides that motion of the planets. by which they 
revolve round the Sun, in given periods of time^ as 
the common centre of the system, it has been proved 
that mo^t of them, like the earthy have another 
motion about their own axes ; and analogy furnishes 
the strongest reason to believe that they all parti- 
cipate in this^ rotary motion. This was first esta- 
blished for the Sun, then for Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus, and afterwards for Saturn and Mercury : 
nor can it be reasonably doubted that the same ro- 
tation takes place with the other planets Uranus^ 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta ; though their distance 
or their comparative smallness has hitherto prevented 
their rotary motion from being observed. 

The general method by which these rotations are 
ascertained is to search for some remarkable point on 
the disc of the Sun or a planet; and then carefully 
to observe whether this point appears to be at rest or 
in motion, with respect to the apparent disc on which 
4t is observed. If this point be stationary, or always 
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bccupy the same place on the disc, except the small 
changes that may be produced by the relative mo- 
tions of the earth and planet in their revolutions 
round the Suti^ the planet can have no rotary mo- 
tion^ or at least a very slow one ; but if the point 
rapidly change its position, there is not any other 
means of explaining the phenomenon but that of a 
rotation of the planet about its axis. 

Of all these rotations^ that of the Sun is the easiest 
to be ascertained, and the best determined. Its disc 
almost always presents spots visible with common 
astronomical telescopes. Their variable forms and 
dimensions, however^ sometimes throw a shade of 
tincertainty over the accuracy of these observations* 

The first disqovery of these spots has been claimed; 
by several astronomers. Galileo saw them in April 
1611; Scheiner, in the following October; apd 
Fabricius about the same time. These spots con- 
sist of dark and irregular parts ; but whether they 
adhere to the Sun^ or float on the ocean of that lu« 
minous matter which is supposed to surround the 
solid and obscure body of that luminary ; whether 
they are scoriae thrown up to the surface of the fluid ; 
rocks or prominent parts, elevated above this ocean ; 
whether they are below its level, and what is their 
nature ; are questions ^yhich it i& perhaps impossible 
to decide. 

When one of these spots is in the middle of the 
disc^ it is seen in its true shape ; because there the 
surface is the least curved, and its central part per- 
pendicular to the visual ray : but when the same spot 
Dy the rotary motion is brought near the margin of 
the apparent disc^ it is seen more obliquely. Its 
breadth diminishes while its height remains the same. 
The form of the spots is not only irregular^ but also 
variable. They are of different shades ; their edges 
are ill defined and changeable ; which renders it ne- 
cessary IQ make the observations on the centres, and 
cv^n these are not altogether free from change* 
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It 18 by means of proper obaervations of the 
ttK>U^ apd the calculatioos founded upon then^^ 
tnat the elements of rotation are determined ; that 
ia^ its duration) the position of the axis about which 
it is accomplished ; thai of the equator^ its nodea> 
and its inclination to the ecliptic* The time of ro-» 
tation may be found by observing the arc described hy 
any spot in a given time, and then findings by propor* 
tion^ the time of describing the whole cm;le ; or the 
return of the spot to the same position with respect 
to the earth may be observed* which will give thq 
time of the entire rotation. But the mpst accurate, 
method is to observe the difierepce of right ascensioc^ 
between the centre of the spot and the limb of th« 
Sun^ from which the difference of right ascension 
y>etween the centre of the spot and that of the Sim 
\s immediately obtained. The same obseryatioa 
made with respect to the declination gives the dif» 
ference of declination between tt^c centre of the spot 
and that of the Suii. These results fix the position 
of the spot upon the disc ; and by repeating tbesQ 
observations several times during its appearance^ \tA 
apparent course over the disc may be traced with 
considerable accuracy* provided the time of this ap-r 
pearance be of sufficient duration. From having tho 
difference of right ascension and declinatiojA^ the dif** 
ference of latitude and longitude of the centrea of 
the spot and the Sup is found by calculation. 

Numerous observations, combined with all the 
circumstances connected with them, lead to the con- 
clusion, that the Sun has a rotary motion from, ^mt tQ 
Wfst, about an aom incHimd to tbf ecliptic. A plane 
drawn through the centre of the Sun^ perpendicular 
to that axis, determines the «o2ar equator by its in-* 
tersection with the surface of that body. The line 
fiormed by the intersection of this plane with that of 
the ecliptic is called the line^ of th9 nodes of thai 
fqnator. The wdes themselves are the points in 
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which that right line^ indefinitely produced both ways^ 
would meet the celestial sphere. 

To know the position of this axis of rotation^ tht 
an^le of inclination of the solar eauator with the, 
ecliptic must be determined, as welt as that which 
the line of the nodes makes with some other fixed 
line^ supposed to be drawn in the plane of the eclip^ 
tic ; that of the equinoxes is usually selected for tbis^ 
purpose. The angle is called the longitude of the 
node. 

M. Delambref after performing the necessary cal- 
culations with all the x:are and accuracy of which the* 
subject admits, arrives at the following conclusionr 
relative to the rotary elements of the Sun, viz. 

Position of the node ----- 2s. 20© 7' 4!' 

Inclination of the equator ------7 19 2S. . 

' Declination ---------- 5 23 16 • 

Diurnal motion -------- -U 23 38' 

Real rotation --...----- 25d. Oh. 17 m., 

Synodic rotation ---------26 4 17- 

By the result of another variety of combinations of 
the elements of calculation afforded by the observa- 
tions he has considered, he makes the ttme of the real 
rotation of the Sun 25*01154 days, or 25 d. Oh. 
16 m. 5 a result extreniely near the former. The de* 
licacy of the observations, and the variation to which 
the spots are subject, are sufficient sources of error, 
however, to prevent implicit reliance being placed up- 
on the above results. 

The rotation of the Moon is much slower than that 
of the Sun; and it presents phenomena moresingur 
lar; But the spots on her disc are permanent, which 
allows the observations to be multiplied indefinitely. 
By following nearly the same processes, both of obser- 
vation and calculation, as for the Sun, it is found that 
the lunar equator is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle 
of P 43' J and as that of the orbit is about 5° 9', it 
follows that the orbit and the equator are inclined to 

L2 
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c^h Other in an angle of 3^ 26' ; and also, that the 
plane of the lunar equator is therefore between that of 
the orbit and ecliptic. The duration of the rotation 
18 27 d« 2 h. 43 m. 3 9.> the same as tliie lunar month. 
The Mooos therefore, turniagon its axis in the sam^ 
time that it makes a r^vplution of 360^ about tliQ 
'Sf^Tih by its meao motion, if her motion were uniforoit 
4nd she always reipained in the plane of the ecliptic| 
abie would always, presei^it exactly the same face- to us^ 
and the spots on her disc would appear permanently 
fixed, as they would always be seen in exactly the same 
situation. But her moi^ion in her orbit round the 
j^rth is not uniform, and she is aometimes about 5^ 
above the ecliptic, and at others as much below that 
circle ; and therefore the spots on her surface appear 
to vary, their positions corresponding to the irregu- 
larity of her motionsL and the difference of her situa- 
tiona. These phenomena are denoted by the name 
WbraHon, or balancing ; and are again distinguished 
into libration in latitude and longitude ; in right 
aicension and declination. 

The same methods of ascertainiog the elemenra of 
lotation of the Sun and Moon are also employed io find* 
ing those of the planets. Mercury ^ however, is so small 
and bright, that it is difficult to fix upon any pc^int of 
his disc sufficiently distinct for making the rjujuisite 
pbservaticHis, and his nearness to the Sun^ateo pre- 
venta these observations from being continued with 
the required regularity. Notwithstanding these diffi^ 
culties, M. Schrdeter has distinguished spots and 
mountains, which he has assiduously followed, till he 
has arrived at the subsequent conclusions : that the 
apparent diameter of the planet is about 6" ; that it 
does not present any sensible ellipticity ; that the 
mountains it contains are proportionally larger thaa 
those of Venus and the Earth ; that the highest are^ 
as in these two bodies, in the southern hemisphere | 
that the angle which the equator makes witb its orbit 
is very considerable ; that the digerence of days and 
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teascma ought to be much greater in Mercury tbaa it 
18 on the Earth ; that its atmosphere^ like that of 
Venus^ is very dense ; and, lastly, that its rotation 
about its axis is 24 h. 5 m. 30 s. 

The rotation of Femts is also very difficult to be ob« 
served. M. Schroeter, however, found her rotation 
to be 23 b. 21 m. 19s. ; the inclination of her equator 
about 7&^ and the longitude of the node 10*. 15^. 
He did not perceive any ellipticity. In fact, suppos* 
ing it to be <^, like that of the Earth, there would 
be only about the tenth of a second of difference be- 
tween the two semisuces, which it would be impossible 
to ascertain by observation. According to this astro- 
nomer, the atmosphere is sufficiently dense to produce 
a refraction of SV 24". 

Cassifd found the rotation of Mars to be 24 h« 
40 m. ; the inclination of the equator appeared to him 
to b^very small. MarahM assigned 24 h. 39 m. for 
the rotation. Henchel glve& 24 h. 39 m. 22 s. ; the 
inclination of the equator to the ecliptic he makes 
aO*" 18'; and the node in 2«. 17M7'. The ellipti- 

The rotation ot Jupiter, according to Cassini and 
MoroUHf is 9 h. 56 m. ; accerdinc to Dr. Herschdf 
kis from 9 h. 5 1 m. 46 s. to 9 h. 5B m. 40 s. Sdtro* 
Ster makes it 9 b. 55 m. 33 s. He also supposes tfaa 
inclination to be 2^ or3P, and the ellipticity -^y which 
k sensible to the sight. But from the eclipses of his 
satellites, and the theory of Laplace, M. Ddambre 
found the inclination equal to 39 12' 24", and the eU 
%tkity about -^th. 

Jupiter is remarkable for two belts parallel to the 
equator : he has also four satellites which revolve 
about him, in planes veiy little inclined to his equa«» 
tor. 

The rotation of Saturn has not been satisfactorily 
observed. Dr. Herschd thinks it is a little more than 
40h«, and that the ellipticity of this planet is about 
jf^h^ Hb a)so thipks that hia greatest diameter is not 
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that of the equator, but that it is inclined to it in an 
angle of about 46®. 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, which 
is peculiar to Saturn, is his being encompassed by a 
flat ring, resembling the wooden horizon of an artifi- 
cial globe. This is, perhaps, one of the most curtoas 
objects which the invention of the telescope has pre^^ 
c(ehted to the view of the astronomer ; and will there- 
fore form a suitable subject for a separate article^ in 
a subsequent part of this volume. 

CJe ilatutalifit'sf Biat^ 

Jbr MAY 1818. 

Returning Spring, 
Borne on the balmy zephyr's fragrant wing, 
Like a young beauteous bride from orient bowers, 

3»arkling with dewy gems and crowned with flowers; 
astes to her favourite Isle, and round her pours, 
In rich profusion, health's exhaustless stores. 

May is usually considered as. the .most delightful 
month of the whole year, and has long beeh the 
Muse's favourite themej although much that is said 
of its beauties applies better to more southern climates, 
or, indeed^ to our month' of Junb, which is^ com-^ 
monly, entitled to all the praises that the poets have 
lavished upon May. This 'months however, is re- 
markable for the profusion of verdure which it ex- 
hibits : nature^s carpet is fresh laid, and nothing can 
be more grateful than to press its velvet surface. 

The scenery of a May morning is, not unfre-« 
quently, as beautiful as possibly can be conceived ; a 
serene sky^ a refreshing' fragrance arising from the 
face of the earthy and the melody of the feathered 
tribes, all combine to render it inexpressibly delight- 
ful, to exhilarate the spirits, and call forth a song of 
grateful adoration. Yet May, like its predecessor 
April, is often very changeful, and cold winds and a 
gloomy atmosphere have, of late^ usurped the jplaoe 
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of ^ clear blue sky, and an enlivening sun. Unpro- 
mising as this revolution in our climate may appear 
to our limited views, we must still console oursdvea 
with reflecting that we can never be sufficiently grate- 
fiil for the thousand blessings that we still enjoy^ and 
be contented to commit the care of the Seasons to 
HiJMi, who knows best how to rule them in his con* 
ainDomate wisdom. 

Think of the poor Greenlander's dismal cmvcs; 

When thro their long long night they huried lie ; 
Or the more wretched lands where hopeless slares 

Toil hopelessly heneath the fenrid sky. 

Jn Britain, blest with peace and competence. 

Rich Fortune's fafours could impart no mores 
heaven's blessings equal happiness dispense. 
Belief e my words, for I am old and poor I 

Many who dradge in Labour's roughest ways, 
~^ By wboni life's simplest, lowliest walks are trod^ 
life happily to honoured length of days, 
Bieaomg kind Nature and kind Nature's God ! 

v. BLOOMFIELBW 

The latest species of the summer birds of passage 
amve about the beginning of this month. The 
goatsucker^ or fern-owl {axprimulgtis Eur^mu9), 
makes its appearance only in the dusk of the even- 
ing, to search for prey^ uttering a dull jarring noise. 
The spotted fly- catcher {muscicapa grisola), the most 
mute and familiar of all our summer birds, builds in 
a vine or sweet-briar, against the wall of a house, or 
on the end of a beam, and sometimes close to the 
post of ^ door. The sedge-bird {motacilla salicaria) 
w found in places where reeds and sedges grow, and 
builds its nest there, which is made of dried grass^ 
lender fibres of plants, and lined with hair. It sings 
incessantly night and day^ during the breeding time, 
and imitates, by turns, the notes of the sparrow, the 
skylark, and other birds, from which it is called the 
English mock-bird. 

Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leares, their mcklttlations mx 
Mellifluous. 
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The insect tribes continue to add to their num* 
bers ) among these may be named several kinds of 
imoths and butterflies (jxtpiUo atalantay cardamines, 
ijegeria, &c.) Other insects now observed^ are field 
crickets {gryUus campestris), the chaffer or may-bug 
(scarabcsus melokmtha), and the forest-fly {Mppoboscq 
lsquma)j which so much annoys horses and cattle. 
The female wasp (vespa vulgaris) appears at the lat* 
ter end of the month. 

' ^ The insect youth are on the wiogp 
Eager to taste the honied spring 

And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some light! J o'er the current skim^ 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 
' Quick glancing to the sun. 

About this time^ bees send forth their early swarms, 
JNfothihg can afford greater amusement than to watch 
the members of this industrious community in their 
daily journies from flower to flower, — See T. T. for 
181Q, p. 149; and for a list of trees^ plants, and 
flowers, from which the bees extract their honey and 
wax^ We refer to our last volume, p. 149. 

Hark ! round the hive the busy murmur rings. 
What crowds in frolic circles ply their wings ! 
Reviving suns in glad commotion hail, 
And drink the freshness of the vernal gale ! 
While these in spots their vacant raptures pour. 
Those wiser haunt the new-discovered flower; 
Each fragrant cell explore, each nectared fold. 
Glean the new wax^ and load their thighs with gold. 

About the commencement of the month, the 
flowers of the lily of the valley {contallaria mcdaUs) 
and the flowers of the chesnut tree {fagus castanea) 
begin to open ; the tulip tree (Knodendrow tuU/gfera) 
has its leaves quite out, and the flowers of the oak 
(quercus robur), the Scotch fir (pinus sylvestris), the 
honeysuckle, and the beech, are in full bloom. To^ 
wards the middle, the flowers of the white thorn are 
quite out^ and the mulberry tree {mmis mgra) put« 
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forth its leavejs ; the walnut {juglans regia) has its 
flowers in full bloom ; the flowers of the garden row 
also begin to open*. 

-The Tilaa {syringa vulgaris), the barberry (berberii 
vulgaris), and the maple (jocer campestre), are. now in 
flower. At the latter end of the months rye (secale 
hybemum) is in ear ; the mountain ash (sorbus atwu", 
paria), laburnum (cytisus laburnum), the gueld.er roses 
{mbumum opulus), clover (trifolium pratense), colum* 
bines {aquil(Bgia vulgaris)^ the alder {rhamnus frann 
gula), the wild chervil {chcBrophylUum temubim), s^nd^ 
the wayfaring tree, or guelder-rose, have their flowers, 
full blown. The germander (veronica, chamcedrys) 
is seen in hedges, and various species of meadow; 
grass are now in flower. Heart 's-ea^e (viola tricO''. 
hr) shows its interesting little flower in corn fields% - 
The butter-cup (ranunculus bulhosus) spreads over, 
the meadows ; the cole-seed (brassiQa napus) in corn« 
fieldjs, bryony {brumia dioica)y and the arum^ or; 
cuckoo-pint, in hedges, now show their flowers. 

The female glow-worm (hmpyris noctiluca) is seen ; 
on dry banks, about woods^ pastures, and hedge- 



■ Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose, 
Thy soft and silken leaves disclose : 
The winter's past, the tempests fly, 
Soft gales breathe gently tiirough the sky ; 
The silver dews and genial showers 
' Call forth a blooming waste of flowers ; 
And, lo ! thy beauties now unclose, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose ! • 

Yet, ah ! how soon that^bloom is flown ! 
How soon thy blushing charms are gone ! 
To-day thy crimson buds unveil. 
To-morrow scattered in the gale. 
Ah ! human bliss as swiftly goes. 
And fades like thee, thou lovely Rose. 

C. SMITH. 

* For some pleasing poetical illustrationfi of this flower, see 
burlastvolume, p. 152. . 
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wtys, exhibiting^ as soon as the dusk of the ere^tig 
commences, the most vivid and beautiful phosphoric 
splendour^ in form of a round spot of considerable 
Mxe. 

The marine plants which flower this mouthy and 
which are chiefly found on sea-shores and in the 
ctovices of rocksi are^ buck's horn (pUmt^go earo^ 
nopus), which flowers the whole summery bumet 
saxifrage {pimpineUa dioica), sea arrow-grass (trighh* 
chin* mairitifnmm) on muddy shores; the dammy 
lychnis (b/chnis viscaria); the cerastiuni tetrandrmnf 
SGurvygrass {cochlearia), sea-'kale {cranibe maritima} 
on sandy shores ; the sea-cabbage {brasska oler^Uiea), 
the sea stork's bill (erodium maritimium), the slender 
bird's foot trefoil {lotus diffnsus), the moun^in flea- 
wort {cineraria mtegnfoUa) on chalky clifls ; and the 
sedge (career arenaria) on sea-shores. 

The leafing of trees, which is, usually, completed 
ilk May, takes place in the following order : (1) The 
willow, poplar, alder, and other aquatics ; (2) The 
lime, sycamore, and horse-chesnut ; (3) The oak^ 
beech, ash, walnut, and mulberry ; hut the whole of 
the third number are not in full leaf till next month. 
Mr. Stillingfleet, in his Tracts (p. 142), gives the 
following as the order of the leafing of trees and 
shfubs, as observed by him in Norfolk : Jcmuary 15^ 
honeysuckle. March 1 1, goosebmy, currant^ elder. 
jfyrii 1, birch, weeping- willow j 3, raspberry, bram- 
ble; 4, briar; 6, plum, apricot, peach ; 7, filberd, 
aallow, alder ; 9, sycamore; 10, elm, quince; 11^ 
marsh elder; 12, wych elm; 13, quicken tree^ 
hornbeam; 14, apple tree; 16, abele, chesnut; 17> 
willow; 18, oak, lime; 19, maple; 21, walnut, plane^ 
black poplar, beech, acacia robinia ; 22, ash^ Carolina 
jpoplar. Some lines on pUmHng trees may be seen 
m our last volume, p. 155. If the weather be warm^ 
so that the sap will rise^ oaks are felled and stripped 
of their bark for the tanner. 
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This is the.Mason in «v4uich -cheese is aiiade; the 
Counties most celebrated^pr -this artide jtre {J^ieabire^ 
Wiltshire, apd GlouQCStewhi^e. 

The corn is benefited by a cold and windy May, as 
it is too apt to run into sWky if the progress of rese* 
tation be much accelerated:by warm weatber f^t ^mis 
season*. Jn late yeacs> ^$o4;pe ,sowix\g.i:eii^iQ^ ,to be 
done ; aod.tn )£orward>one8,:theijireed8istiaiiikl(beiwell 
kept under. 

We cannot refuse a place in pur natural histq^ of 
the pleasant .iponth of,M3y,(tp tbe|Ql]QA«(]tI)g.,^^^ 
wrill9a\b^ the amiable author of the ' Farmer's Boy,' 
in his twentieth year : — 

Hail, May 1 loTely ^ay ! how replenished my path ! 

The young Di^wn e'erspread.s the-brond east^^ntreaked .with 
gold! 
My glad heart' beats time to the )i)ftigh of the vales, 

And Colin's voice rings dtroagh the wood from thef^d. 

The wood to the moun l^i^ ; yibnajgiiyely ;l>en4g» 
Whose blue maty sttnimt j^t^clf^ws w^h, the |$iin ! 

See ! ^)fffi^A{0^ train by^tbe;w|1d,riiLde8«eDds 
Tojoin thejDmed,9p«9rts rr^iiy^k I,t^.4;umultrs,bgg9n. 

Be cloudless, ye «kies' ! — ^And* be Goein' but there,; 

Not dew-spamgled bents on the wfd&4ev«l daloy 
NofMnomin^v first smile, can more lovely appear 

Thtti his looks, since my wishes I cannot conceal 

Swift xlown the mad dShce, while blest Health prompts to move, 
We'll court joys to come, and exchange vows of troth ; 

And haply, when Age cooTs«tbe;tran^W!;ts of Love, 
Decry, like good folks, the vaki follie&x>f youth. 

To this pretty song we subjoin the "^Melodies of 
Morning and Evenmg,* from , two admired poets, as 
forming a beautiful illustratiQn of the ^scenery of 
May, 

But who the melodies^ o^ morn can tell ? « 

The wild brook babbling^ .down the mountain side ; 
*^rhe lowing herd ; ijie sheep.fdldfs simple tell ; 
. ftb» pipe (^^irfy^shepherd dim>idesetted 
i«^m>nfiiiiai%;'i9ch0ing}f«Hr,«0d/viiWe 
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The damorous bom aloo^ the cliffs^ abo^e ; 
The hollow murmar of the ocean tide ; 
The bum of bees, aud linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

The cotti^e curs at early pilgrim bark; 

Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings i 
. The whistling ploughman stalks aneld ; and, hark ! 

I]k>wn the rough slope the ponderous waggon rii^s{ 

TbroH^ rustling com the hare astonished springs; 

Slow tolls th^ village-clock the drowsy hour; 

Tbe partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 

Deep moums the turtle in sequestered bower. 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tow'r. 

BEATTII* 

Melodies of the Eveitikg. 

Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening's closci 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow^ 
The mingling notes came«oftened from below j 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, - 
The sober herd thi^t lowed to meet their youngs 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog> voice that bayed the whispering wind^ 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

^OLDSMItk. 



' THE Saxons called June weyd-monaty because 
their beasts did thenw^yd or feed in the meadows. 

BSlematltahle 3a^ 

In JUNE 1818. 
!• — NICOMEBE. 

NicoifEBS was a pupil of Su Peter, and was dis^ 
covered to be a Christian by his burying Felicula^ a 
]Dartyr> in a very honourable manner* He was b^ttii 
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to death with leaden plummets^ on account of hit 
religion, in the reign of Domitian. 

*1. 1803* — CAROLINE SYMMONS DISD^ JBT. 14! 

This amiable young lady, when sh^ was only elevea 
years old, displayed an astonishing brilliancy of in- 
vention and harmony of numbers, and may be 
fairly classed amon^ the prodigies of early genius. 
The following beautiful lines, almost prophetic of her 
owD melanchply fate, were written m her eleventh 
year: — . - 

On a Blightbd Rose Bud. , 
Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew. 
And nature hailed thee iDtant queen of May ; 
Scarce saw thd opening bloom tne sun's broad ray, 
And to the air its tender fragrance threw ; 

When the north-wind enamoured of thee grew. 
And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay : 

Now drops thy head^ now fades thy blushing hue. 
No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 

So blooms a maid, her guardian's health and j^y ; 

Her mind arrayed in innocency's vest, 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy. 

Death clasps her vigour to his iron breast. 
She fades : the parent, sister, friend deplore, 
Thexharras and budding virtues now i^o more! 

*1. 1794. — VICTORY OF LORD HOWS. 

4. — KING QBORGB III bom. 

5. — SAINT BONIFACB. 

Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, born in England, 
and at first called Winfrid. He was sent as a mis- 
Nonary by Pope Gregory II into' Germany, where 
he made so many converts, that he was distinguished 
b^ the title of the German Apostle. He was created 
Bishop of Mentz in the year. 145. Boniface was one 
of the first priests of his day, and was also a great 
friend and admirer of the Venerable Bede. He was 
murdered in a barbarous manner by the populace 
near Utrecht, while preaching the Christian religion. 

11. — SAINT BARNABAS. 

Our swnl'a proper name was Joset ; be was de« 



9Ctn4ed o£ the t»be of r Leiri^ aod lk>m at Cjrpruv^ 
His parents being ricb^. had bim~ educated' aft Jen>« 
adlidi} under tfar oiireo& Gamaliely. ar learned Jevtr; 
«iid> a£berhi»; codyentbn^ he preached^ the- Gosspel 
wtlte Paul^ m< various' couairtes^ fin* feurte6a y<»rr< 
Biniabas suffered* maityrdbin at Salamis^ in hit na^ 
twe island*: — being: shut up all* ni]^ in) the* syaai*^ 
g9gue by some Jevrsf he was^ the' next^ momifl^ 
drudlv! tortured^ and- afterwards stoned to de«tfe>« 
The JEpistle which he wrote is considered genuiae^ 
though not adnnttedunloabe! csBbn of the church* 

*1^ laB^l?.-— HlWr TTLEW SfBlSSD; 

The king passing' dongStaithfrrfd, very denderly 
yarded; liiet with Wat Tyler, at the head of the 
rioters, and entered into a conference with him*. Ty- 
ler, having ordered his companions to retire till he 
should give them a signal,, after which they were to 
inurder all' the co»pany,. except tbe king himself, 
whom they were to detaiDprisotier>feari^notta come 
into the midst of the royalretinue- He there behaved 
himself in such a manner, that WalWorth, the Mayor 
of London, not abib to Bear his insolbdce, drew his 
sword, and struck him so violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was instantly dispatched 
by other? or the king's attendants. The mutineers, 
seeing their Itader ftlf> prepatred themselves for re- 
venge ; and this whole company, with the king him- 
^lf,.had' undoubtiedly perished on the spot, h^d i( not 
been fof an extraordinary presence of mind whioh* 
Bichard dist^oveired on the occasion. He ordered hiv 
dompany to stop ; he advanced alone towards the en« 
rbgfid multitude 3 and, accosting thcsn wiUi an^ afllible 
smk intrepid countenance, he Askied them— ^ What 
isahe meaning of this disorder, my good* people ? 
jkjre ye angry that y« have lost yoar liaader ^ I am^ 
jnur^ king: I will be your leader/ The populace, 
overawed by his presence, implicitly folfowed him-:' 
he led them inlo- the iidds,. tt> prevent any disorder 
which-mrigitt bs»e arisen 1^ their. continuing iti^fhe 
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city : being there joined by Sir Robert Kaolles, and a 
body . of well armed veteran soldiers^ who had been 
secretly drawn together^ he strictly prohibited that 
officer from falling on the rioters^ and committing an 
undistinguished slaughter upon them : and he peace- 
ably dismissed them with the same charters which 
had . been granted to their fellows. Soon after^ the 
nobility and gentrv, hearing of the king's danger^ ia 
which they were all involved^ flocked to London with 
their adherents and retainers ; and Richard took the 
field at the head of an army 40^000 strong. It then 
behoved all the rebels to submit. The charters of en- 
franchisement and pardon were revoked by parliamtot; 
the low people were reduced to the same slavish con- 
dition as before ; and several of the ringleaders were 
severely punished for the late disorders : some were 
even executed without process or form of law. 

17. — SAINT ALBAN. 

St. Alban, the first Christian martyr in this island^ 
sufiered in 303. He' was converted to Christianity 
by Amphialus, a priest of Caerleon in Monmouth*^ 
shire, who, flying from persecution, was hospitably 
entertained by St. Alban, at Verulam, in Hertford- 
shire, now called, from him, St. Albans. Amphialus 
being closely pursued, made his escape, dressed in 
St. Alban's clothes. This, however, being soon 
discovered, exposed St. Alban to the fiiry of the 
Pagans; and our saint refusing to perform the sacri- 
fice to their gods, was first miserably tortured, and 
then put to death. 

•19. 1215.— MAGNA CHARTA SIGNBD. 

20.— TRANSLATION OF BDWARD, Emg qf the We$t 
Saaoons. : 
Edward, being barbarously murdered by Jiis mo- 
ther-in-law, was first buried at Warham, without any 
solemnity; but, after three years, was carried by 
Duke Alferus to the minster of Shrewsbury, and there 
interred with great pomp. 

M 2 
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d'Ri'. to B\ fer refraerioff. 

•2r. 1377.— RICHARD n BEG»N TO RB16N« 

He wa« viokut in his temper,, psofose in bis ea»- 

£ns66^ fond, of idle sh^ow and magai^nce^devoledtoi 
, ^ountes^^ and addicted, to pleasui^e 3, passions, all' o£ 
t^m^ themo8tin«oa«]8tentwitli.a furndeat.econoii^ 
jind GOaseq^entlj^ dangerous^ in a limited, and mixed 
jpvernment. Hard he possessed the talents of gaia^* 
in|[y and), still mons^ of overawing bia great harons, ha 
pilgbi have escaped all the. misiibrtanes.of his reigPsr 
a^ been allowed to carry much further his oppress 
aiens 0¥er his people^ if he really was guilty o£ anjr^ 
^tbout their daiiing to rebel or even murmur against 
him. But wtien the grandees were tempted,, by hia 
want of prudence and rigour^, to resist his authority, 
a^ exeoutQ the n»ost violent enteq)risesupon hinvhe 
was^natufiaify led? to seek for an opportunity of retdia.- 
tioR'V jti^<s® ^^ neglected $ the lives of the chief no- 
bility saorifuzed ; and all theseeviis seem^to have pro*- 
<;eeded more from a settled design of establishing ar- 
bitraiy power^. than from the insolence of victoiy, and 
the neeessities of the king's situation. — JSume^ 

*22.. M764 — BATULS OF MOBAT. 

KTot'far fTOm{Momt> a consideraUe towa of Swk^H 
eriind, a celebfiated battle was fought, in which the 
Ikmio SwlBfr neady de6tP03?«d the entire army oi 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. On nbe high 
Toad, there \0as formerly a chapel filled with the bones 
<ff the AargvndiaA 9ok&«i% who were slam ait thor 
siege of the town and in' die battle. Lord Byron, 
who visited tiats spot in 1816, observes, ^ The dla- 
pA is destroyed^ and the pyraofttd of bones dimiaishfid 
Vo a unAl number by the Burgundian legion in th^ 
liervi^&of Fnmce, who ausnously effaced this reoond 
4ii their ancestors' less successful iimMioiii» A fom 
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fltiU remaio nolwtth«tadMliiig the pain» taken by the 
jffii8||aiifittaini for ages (aU who p«S6ed that way i^* 
momng a. bone to dieir own oountr^), aod the. l&u 
yuAfmh laroenieft of the Swias poalilioas^ who. ear- 
ned them off to 8c11 for kaife^haDdkA) * purpose for 
which the whtteneaB imbibed by the bleaching of 
jmn Had roidered them in groat request. Of tnesc 
rdica I vomuredte' bring aw»y aa^miicti aa m&yi hare 
aoiade the quarter of at hc^ ; for v^ichi the sole e&cufie 
is, that^ if I had not, the msxt pasaer-hy might hasve 
perveided tbe» to worse uses than the cav^Ml pceser- 
vatitrm which I intend for them/ 

Thefollowilig linesnoa this subject are fcom the 634 
md 64di stannis of the thirdf canto' of ChildeHaprold: 

There is a spot sboald not be passed in vain, — 
Morat ! the proud, the patriot field ! where man 
Maj' gaae on- ghastly trophies of die slaan , 
Nar blush £9r those who Goaqvenod on that pkJn; 
Here Burgundnr beqfieathed his tombless host^ 
A bony heap, torough ages to remain, 
ThemselVestheirmonunieDt;-- the St^rgian coast 
Unsepolcfarad they roamed^ and shiieked each wandering g^M)St. 

Whil^ Waterloo with Canns*« carnage vies, 

Moittt and Marathon twin names shall stand; 

They were true- Glory V stainless victoiies^ 

Won by the unambitious heart and hand 

Of a proudf brotherly, and dric band, 

Ailvimbaaght cham{|iQns in no princi^ly canea 

Ur vice-entailed Corruption; they no land 

Doomed to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Mikiag kstn^' rights divine^ by some Draoook clause, 

. ^ 
24. — ST. JOHN THS BAPTIST, and MIDSUMMER DA7. 

This festival is first noticed by Maximus Taurir 
censis/who lived about the year 400. According to 
i^ourne^ strange drvmations were formerly used on 
th^ vigil of this day :. ^ Men and women were ac- 
customed to: gather together in the evening by the 
ses side^ or in some certain houses, and there adorn 
a girl, who was her parent's first begotten child, 
afuer the manner of a bride« Then they feasted^ and 
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leaped after the manner of bacchanals^ and danced 
and shouted as they were wont to do on their hoU- 
tlays ; after this they poured into a narrowrnecked 
vessel some of the sea water^ and put also into it cer- 
tain things belonging to each of them ; then, as if 
the deyil gifted the girl with the faculty of telling 
future things^ they would inquire with a loud voice 
about the good or evil fortune that should attend them : 
upon this the girl would take out of the vessel the 
first thing that came to hand, and show it, and give 
it to the owner, who, upon receiving it, was so fool- 
ish as to imagine himself wiser, as to the good or 
evil fortune that should attend him/ — See also T. T. 
for 1814, pp. 142-146; and our last volume, p. 
164. 

29. — SAINT PETBR. 

Peter's oridnal name, Simon, was not abolished by 
Christ, but that of Cephas was added to it^ which, in 
Syriac, the vulgar language of the Jews, signifies 
a stone or rock ; hence the Greiek TiirpoGf and our 
, Peter. The apostle's father was Jonah, probably a 
fisherman of Bethsaida. His brother Andrew, being 
first converted, was said to be an instrument of Pe- 
ter's conversion, John i, 40, 41. 

9lj(trmwttttcal ^tmtttnttn 

In JUi^E 1818. 

The Sun enters Cancer at 25 m. past 2 in the morn- 
ing of the 22d of this month ; and his rising and 
setting for the same period will be as stated in the 
following 

TABLE 
Of the Sun^s Rising and Setting for every lifth Day. 

June 1st, Sun rises 53 m. after 3. Sets 7 m. after 8 

6th, . - 49 - - 3. - 11 - - 8 

11th, . . 46 - - 3. - 14 - - 8 

16th, --44--3. -16-. 8 

Slst, - - 43 - - 3. . ir - • 8 

26th, . - 44 - - 3. - 16 - . 8 
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Equation of Time. 

When it \s required to fitidmean or true time from 
apparent time, as marked on a good sun-dial, the 
quantities contained iti' the following table must 
oe subtracted ftom or added' lo those given by the 
dial for every fifth day ofAtbe month. Find the 
quantities GOTMiponding^ ta the. intermcdiaie times by 
proportion. 

TABLE. 

mi f • 
ICtoib^ JHlna' Ut, from tlw tine bj>d]e dial wbtrMt ft 40 

aKkirdafv • 6tb, - « - . i 51 

Thareday^r - 11th,, ..--,-..-- 55 
Tuesday, - - 16th, to the time by the dialnd^ -07 

Sonday, - - 21st, - - - • i n^ 

3^«iy, - - a«th, --.-.•--.. 3 15 

PJlasegqfihelUbm. 

New Moon, - - 3d day, at 13 m. after 11 at night. 

KMtQaarter^ - 11th, . - 51 - - lo - ^ .: 

Full Moon, - - 18th, - -'28 - - 3 afternoon. 

£a6tiQiiartcr, - 25th^ • - 'i6 - - 10 memingt 

Maon*^ Passage om^ the Meridian, 

Ttte Mbon may be seen on the first meridian, if the 
weather be favourable,. at the folio wing^ suitable timer 
fofi obseryation ; viz. 

JhiM' 14cb, at 33 m. past 8 at ni|^t» 

15th, - 16 - - 9 - - - 

16th, - 14 - - 10 - - . 

tnh, - IT - - 11 - - - 

S3d^ - 31 - - 3'mordingi 

•ftSd, - 23 - - A - - - 

^th, . 10. - - 5 . . . 

Eclipses ofJupUer*s Satellites^. 

The eclipses of Ju|Mtfer's first! and aeaondiSBiteUirtes 
during' thi» momb wili< he asi follow :^-- 
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IMICBBSI0N9. 

lit Satellite, 6th day, at 9 m. after 3 morning. 
Slsty • - 37 - - midnight. 
29tb, 0-21 - - 3 morning. 

EMEKBlOir. 

SOth, - - 3 -* - 11 night 

IMMBBSIOir. 

3d Satellite, 30tb, . - 43 - - midnight. 

Other Plienomena. ' 

Mercury will be stationary on the 4th^ and attaia 
his greatest elongation on the 17th 5 and Jupiter will 
be in opposition at 50 m. after 12 on the 30th. Sa* 
tiim will be in quadrature at 45 m. after 10 in the 
morning of the 9th. Greorgium Sidus will be in op- 
position at 30 m. sSttT 5 in the morning of the lOth ; 
and the Moon will be in conjunction with the star 
marked a in libra^ at 36 m. after 6 in the evening of 
the 15th. 

Oil the Elbmbnts of the Planetary Obbits. 

The orbits of the planets are curves^ whose planes 
pass through the centre of the Sun ; and hence each 
of these oroits intersect the ecliptic in two opposite 
points^ which are called its nodes; these are situated 
m the same right Hne^ passing through the centre of 
the Sun, and called the line of the nodes. The first 
element of the planetary orbits to be determined by 
the astronomer^ is the situation of these nodes on the 
ecliptic^ and consequently the position of this line. 
The most favourable times for determining this by 
observation, are when the planet has no latitude^ 
and is in opposition to or conjunction with the Sun; 
for then an observer, situated at the centre of the Suit, 
would see the planet and the earth on the same righ^ 
line. 

The situations of the nodes being thus determined 
by observations of the kind above indicated, and the 
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necessaiy calculations founded upon them, this:ele* 
ment is made the foundation of the method for ascer- 
taining the inclination of the plane of the orbit to 
that of the ecliptic. When the Sun arrives at the 
node of the planet, or the longitude of the Sun be- 
comes the same as that of the node, the geocentric la- 
titude of the planet; at that moment, is computed 
from observations; and then a simple trigonometrical 
calculation will give the inclination of the planetary 
orbit. 

This method, therefore, supposes the node of the 
planet to be previously and accurately known, and 
also that the astronomer is able to observe the planet 
in the whole of its course. It is, however, perhaps 
impossible to seize the exact moment when the Sun 
is in the node of the planet ; but this difficulty is 
avoided by observing the two bodies for several days 
in succession, before and after the epoch of the Sun's 
passage through thenode, and then determining the 
exact instant in which the phenomenon happened by 
interpolating the results. Besides, the error in the 
inclination which would result from a small error, in 
the situation of the node would be so minute, as to be 
nearly, if not altogether, insensible. 

The supposition of the astronomer being able to 
observe the planet in any part of its orbit, is only ap- 
plicable to the seven old phanets ; for the new planets 
and comets this position and the nature of the curve 
must be determined from a small part of the orbit. 
This renders the problem of very difficult solution, 
and which is accomplished by applying to it the same 
laws, founded upon the principle of universal gravi- 
tation, which exist with respect to the other planetary 
bodies. The methods of accomplishing this have 
been explained, in all their generalitv, with great 
learning and ingenuity, by Laplace, in nis MicaiAqM 
aieste. 

Neither the nodes of the planets,. nor the inclina- 
tion of their orbits, are absolutely fixed ; for when 
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the posHionB of (the <nodes are ;deteniiiii«d tttdialMl 
•podis of itMneycandircfeived ioActtAipAa^thcfimK 
fiDund^toiianre.ejiperieiieed miriatioiiA, and 4o faftve m 
yerv islow setra^rade motioD. These /eanationa^ as 
wolflsjthosewmoh take place in the tndioatkm ;of 
the /ovbttj are denonninaled ftea^r isaguattieCj laod 
flce neoessai^ conBeqiMnoes of universal sgraiiritalkttii| 
sthioh moaem anittysis not ^only tefluUbbfts^ -hat 
alaoiiLuniritteB theimeans of oaLculatiog 'tbck jcfieots 
on the planetary motions. 

'iWben^the jposition p(>tbe oUbitiis thtts.detemined, 
the I^w of the fJanet's joottony aad the nature ;of 
At icunve it describes^ fare tinen ftbe objects tof «ep 
aearch; and theae swovld be knomi if tthe rltngtfa of 
Ihe.radius iveetor and )the angle it auikes mtha c&rad 
right Ime: situated in tbejplane of its oiibit, and pasa* 
ing tbrongh tbe^cen^re of the Son, fwere asBignod^t 
every instant, The (first object is there&M)e;tO;a0cer* 
lain the dnration of one compIeletsidefeetfte^BQliilion 
of the.planet ; tbe most; simple ,mBafi9!ofia«eMDpijah* 
ing .this is, to ohaerve two consecuHve :f)iaoaagH 
through the sasK node. This being founds the 
mean .ai^golar inotions of .the. planet t&out rtheiSMO 
are easily deduced, and the yartaUAOS iin itSidistaiMe 
bom the rSnn detevmined. for theae, {lunpoaea, i6b- 
aenralionsiat the time of conjimctiiNM .and !Qpp«tii- 
tionsare favourable, ^as rtfaeae takc'piaee in diffeeent 
points of their orbits. Thus atseries of ;siooilar«obaer«* 
rations gives diflferent angles caod diEevent >isdii;^ieo- 
tores ; (luid.as these radii are ;known lin '^enna of i the 
ndtus .of the solar orbit, ^and their ^tfue direotioaa 
from the centre of the system asaeriained, the figure 
of i^e. planetary) orbit becomes known. 

fFhe ecoBntrioitioB of the cfilaoetary ionbita expe* 
rience ivery slow, variations, ;bolh ithe :kuw;Uid>exlBnt 
of which ^have been determined by theory. The icc« 
centricities of Mercury, Mars, and Jupter inareaaef 
but those. of all the other planetSrdiiainiah. 

;Theifiei;iAeKa, Qr'tbe;fKunlSio£4be iplaaet!^ 
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^Uaoe £»iir the SuD, are not fi:^ ; bvt h^ve 4 flflour 
motion in the plane of their orbits, in «b^ «me mWr 
ner as the perigeon of the solar orbit moves along the 
phtne of the ecliptic. For a^ the planets^ except 
Venus^ thtse movements are direct^ or in' the same 
direction as that of the Sun ; but, for Venus this mo- 
tion is petrojgrade. The observations fekitive to those 
small variations that can l>e depended upon^ are still 
of too recent 4 date Xo jgiye them with certainty : the 
theory of adaaotion is therefore the most accinrate. 

From a convideration of these principles^ it may be 
perceived that the knowledge of the elliptical move- 
ment of each planet depends upon seven elements ; 
and as thereare eleven planets^ seventy-sevefi elements 
must be determined in order to have a complete 
knowledge of our plajaetaoy systenpi ija ^^ pi^seot 
state of astronomy. 

It would much exceed the limits^ as weTl as be fo- 
reign to the nature^ of the present workj, to enter into 
a particular e&plaaation of the methodii^ and .give the 
fDrmula iwbich the -imptevements ef modem analysis 
have established for ascertaining these several ele- 
ments. We must therefiosTeat .'sati^ed with giving 
the results that have been' obtained by tlie .most emi- 
nent, aMonqiBefis^ and refer the readers to itheic works 
for the neihcds by which -they have becnfonnd. 

We 'have already given' the' sidereal revc^lutions 
JU)d }«^aa distoofifei^ of the piaMt^ ik^n^ ibeSuci.tb 
our Occurrwcfis for.MarcJb^ uMsrtfid in a preceding 
part of this volume ; to which we must therefore re- 
fer for these efenients. It is also necessary ito oemafkj 
that tbt recent discovery of the- four new telescopic 
planets, Ceres, Fallals, "Vesta, ~and Juno, and the 
small number of ol)servationi that agtronomess Jiave 
yet been able io make upon them for.the pjiirpose, are 
not sufficient to determine their secular kf^qfualities 
with tfhe desirable accuracy : those ^'hlch are given 
in the foUpwing tables iniist therejFore Ee^^i^rded as 
^y ippsQixiqEiiitiQnsjtorthe truth.. The iwhsequent 
N 
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results are extracted from Laplace's ExpoAUm du 
^9time da Monde. 

EccentricUieB rf the PUmOary Orhii9, id the Cmnmenee- 
meiU of 1801, ofressed m Parts of their BemUrannerse 
Axes* 

Mercury 0-305514 

Venus 0-006853 

The Earth - 0-01685S 

Mars - - 0093134 

Ceres - 0K)78849 

Pallas 0345384 

Vesto --. 0-254944 

Juno - 0-093220 

Jupiter 0-048178 

Saturn - - 0056168 

Uranus -..----- 0-046670 

Skeular VariatioM to which the preceding^ EccentrkUks an 
subject. The Sign — denotes Dimimdion. 

MercuW --,----- 0000003867 
Venus --------- 0-000062711 

The Earth - - — 0-000041632 

Mard • - - 0-000090176 

Ceres 1 

V*^te >Not yet ascertained 

Jono J 

Jupiter- - 0000159350 

Saturn- ^0-000312409. 

Uranus -» -^ - —. O-0p0O25O72 

Longitudes of the Planets at the Commeneement of ISOl; 
rufkonedfrom the Femal Epdnox. 

Mercury - 163 56 27 

Venus - ...----- 10 44 35 

TbeEarth- , - • - - t - 100 9 13 

Mars . - . ^ - . - - ^ 64 7 2 

Ceres - - 264 45 5 

Pallas .-•------ 252 37 ^ 

Vesta .-•-.-^-- 89030 52 

Juno -^.^..**- 267 25 1 

Jupiter • . - 102 12 36 

Saturn 135 20 32 

¥nu»if -...--.• 17r 47 M 
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LmgUud€$oft1i€Perih€lMaithe$amEpiKM. 

Mereary T4 «i 4f 

Venus - 188 ST 1 

The Earth 0930 S 

Mars -.---.--- S3a «4 34 

Ceres .-------• 146 39. 38 

Pallas - - 181 14 1 

Vesta - 53 18 41 

Juno 849 43 

Jupiter- -. -- 11 8 3 

Saturn -- 88 8d8 

Uianus^ 167 31 4S 

Siiend and secular Motion of the PenheSa. TJu Mg«* 
Sign indicates a retrograde Motion. 

u 
Mercury -------- 583'5<t 

Venus — 26r-83 

The Earth - 1179-81 

Mars -- 1582-43 

Jupiter --.--.-^*- 663*86 

Saturn --- 1937*07 

Uranus - 239*34 

hOnation of the Phmetary Orbits to the Ecliptic, ai the 
Commencement of 1801. 

o ' " 

Mercury ------- 709 

Venus - 3 23 35 

The Earth 000 

Mars -------- 1610 

Ceres - - 10 37 31 , 

Pallas - i- 34 37 29 

Vesta 13 4 27 

Juno 77 51 

Jupiter ------- 118 52 

Saturn ....... 2 29 38 

• Urauus ------- 046 25 

The above inclinations of the four new planets are 
those determined by M. Gaiiss, of Gottingen^ an4 
are the means of a great number of results. 
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SeciJar Faruaian in the IncHnaHan to the Eel^tk. The 
n^ativt Sign indicafee as before. 

Blerctry --*----. ifpig 

V6noft -.--^-----— 4'5>5 

TI»eE»th' ------- o»0O 

Mats ---.-^.-— t)-ld 
JopiteTi- -^ - - - *^ - - -^32-^ 

Saturn -- — lS-51 

Umnus- - - ^ - - - . - s*13 

L&ngitude ^ ^A« ascending Node, at the Commencement of 

Mercury - 45 57 31 

Venus 74 52 40 

fheEartb- --^---. - 00 

Mars -- 48 128 

Ceres 80 53 41 

Pttllas 172 28 13 

Vc§t» 103 10 ^1 

Juno ^171 .9 13 

Jupiter- --.•--- 98 25 84. 

Saturn. - 111 66 47 

Uranus -.-.---. 72 51 14 

The above elements of the new planets were deter- 
mined by M. Gauss. 

Sidereal and secular Motion of the Node on the Ecliptic, 
the Sign — heing used as before. 

Mercury ------- — 782-27 

Venus - ----., —1869*80 

The Earth ^ 000 

Mlirs — 2328-47 

Jupiter — 157r-57 

Saturn -------- i— 2266*46 

Urtmus --------- 3597*96 

C]b^ iSatutaltfiit'0 BiatT 

For JUNE 1818. 
Short is tlie reigu ef nighty and almost blends 
The e^ningtuviligbtwtth the morning dawn. 

Warm weather is generally established in June^' 
yet the heat is rarely excessive :— showers of rain 
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are- very* acceptable at the commencement of the 
month, as they tend to promote the growth of the 
younjF herbage^ The innumerable ^autiful herbs 
and flowers which, at this season of the year, meet 
our eye in every direction, appear designed only to 
ornament our earth, or to gratify our sense of smell- 
ing; but, upon a more intimate acquaintance wit^ 
their peculiar properties and operations, we find, that^ 
while they contribute to embellish our gardens, they 
also promote the purification and renovation of the 
atmosphere, which becomes contaminated from va- 
rious causes. 

The fields of clover {trifolium pratense), which are 
now in blossom, produce a delightful fragrance. Of 
this plant there are two varieties, the white and the 
purple ; from the latter, the bees extract much ho? 
ney. The bean blossoms also shed a still more ex-^ 
quisite odour. 

Among the insect tribe, one of the most interest* 
ing is, in its perfect state, the angler's may-fly {ephc'^ 
rnera vulgata)^ which appears about the 4th, and 
continues nearly a fortnight. It emerges from the 
water, where it passes its aurelia state, about six in 
the evening, and dies about eleven at night. 

Poor Insect ! what a little day > 

Of passing bliss is thine ; 
And yet you spread your feathers gaji 

And bid them, spreading, shine. 

A trout shall lay thy beauty low. 

Or this same evening be 
The signal of thy overthrow, • 

Thy term of destiny. 

Then spread thy little shining wing, 

Hum on thy busy lay ! 
For man, like thee, has but his Spring, 

like thine it fades away'. 

Among the most remarkable of the insect tribe 

* See Transmigration and other Poems; p. 40, 

N:2 ■...■■-'• 
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that appear in this tnoiith may be named the graw*- 
hopper (gryllus)f iM golden -^cjen beelte (Bcambmit 
tmratus\ various kind* of fifefi ; the cudkoo-qpit 
insect (cicada sprnM^rkt), and the stag-beetle {kicanm 
terms). The several species of the gad-fly {oesfm^ 
jborfe— <9tft — and o»m), the ox, horse, and ^heqji 
gad-fly make their appearance in tMs month* When 
attacked by this insect, cattle endeavour to escape 
their tormentor, by taking refuge in the nearest 
pond ; it being observed that the gad-fly rarely at- 
tacks them wlwMi standing in the water. 

About the beginning of this month, the pimpernel 
{arutg^Uis aivensiSy) thyme {thymus aerpylimn), the 
hitter sweet nightshade (solanwn duketmara), white 
hryony, the dog-rose {rosa eontna), and the poppy 
Xjiipaper sommfei^um) , have their flowers full blown. 
The poppy (says Cowley) is scattered o^er the fields 
of corn, that all the needs of man may be easily sa- 
tisfied, and that bread and sleep may be found toge- 
ther. 

The fern-owl may be seen, in the evening, among 
the branches of oaks, in pm-suit of its favourite re- 
past, the fern-chafler (scarabiBUB solsHtialU). 

The several kinds of corn come into ear and flower 
during this month, as well as most of the numerous 
species of grasses. Few common observers are at all 
aware that there are many distinct sorts of grasses; 
they see that there are daisies, butter-cups, clover, 
and several other flowering plants amongst the grass ; 
but 'as for the grass itself they consider it one uni- 
form vegetable production, which, growing more or 
less luxuriantly in rich or in poor soils, is the source 
of all the differences between one pasture and another. 
The fact, however, is, that besides the leaves of the 
daisy, the butter- cup, and clover, with *a variety of 
other plants usually found in all pasture land, there 
are above an hundred sorts of grass growing in dif- 
ferent situations in this kii^dom. Some of these 
are not proper food for any kmd of cattle ; some are 
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even iojurious, while others are eaten with aviditv^ 
by some aoioialay and not touched by others. 

The sagacity of sheep in the chdce of their fbod, 
both with respect to what ia sahxtaryy and even me^^ 
cinal^ is thus remarked by the poets — 

Driy'n oft from nature's psth by aitfnl man, 
Who bUndly turns aside with haugivty band, 
Whom sacred instinct would securely lead, 
B^ their All-perfect Master inly taught, 
( Iney best their food and physic ca^ discern ;' 
For He, Sapreme Existence, ever near. 
Informs th«m* O'er the vtvid green obserre 
With ^hat A. regular consent they crop. 
At every fourth collection to the mouth, 
TJnsavoury crofw^flowtr ; whether to awake 
Languor of appetite with lively change. 
Or timely to rqiel approaching ills. 
Hard to determine. . otait. 

Most of the vegetables known utider the common 
name of grass have three stamina and two pistilla, 
and are therefore m the class tncmdrm^ and order 
-^ig^ma^ The anthers are seen shaking in the air, 
when the plants are in full flower ; and as there are 
ttany flowers on the same ^talk^ forming a spike, or 
panicle, they afford many seeds. The seeds of the 
dfSereiit species are now cultivated separately for 
«ale by a few seedsmen, and their peculiar properties 
are beginning to be discovered. Much, however, 
yet remains to be done, and a fine field is here open 
to the intelligent experimental farmer. 

Some of the grasses are only to be cultivated by 
slips, or by dividing the roots. And all the grasses 
possess this invaluable property, given them with the 
wisest and kindest intentions, that the more their 
leaves which form the herbage are cropped, or eaten 
off, the more do the roots multiply and spread, until 
the surface of the ground is completely covered with 
z, thick carpet of matted roots and their leaves. 

The wonderful diffusion of the grasses, and the 
care which Nature has shown in their preservation, 
call for our warmest gratitude to the Divine Bestower 
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of all good. Jn almost every climate there is herbage- 
jot some kind ; some of the grasses are found to grow 
^even in the deserts of Africa ; and > others spring up^ 
ripen, and shed their seeds, in the short summer of 
Lapland. The severest winters in this country do 
not kill these useful roots, nor ''do the cattle, that 
live upon their green leaves, ever eat the stalks 
which bear the flowers and the seeds. No set of 
plants are more useful in furnishing food, both fresh 
and dry, in summer and in winter, for innumerable 
animals and insects, than the order of the grasses ; 
and none is more universally diffused over the whole 
face of the globe, or more carefully preserved by Na- 
ture, and their propagation insured*. 

Gooseberries, currants, and strawberries, now begin 
to ripen. The hay harvest commences about the end 
x)f the month, in the southern and midland parts of 
the kingdom. About this time, also, birds cease their 
'notes. No birds are heard after the end of June, exr 
cept the stone curlew (charadrms oBdixmemus) whistr 
ling, late at night ; the yellow hammer, goldfinch, 
,and golden- crested wren, now and then chirping. 
The cuckoo's note also ceases. 
.' The rural employment of sheep-shearing com-f 
mences sometimes early in June, but, at others, not 
tiir the middle of the month; the tjme being regu- 
lated by the warmth and settled state of the weather. 
In many parts of the country, the depriving sheep of 
jtheir wool is conducted with much ceremony and. 
rur^l dignity. 

The following plants are generally seen in flower 
about the end of June; goats- beard ("tragopogon pra^ 
tense, deadly nightshade fatropa belladcmnajj mea- 
dow-sweet (spircea ulmariaj, the day-lily (hemer<h 
calUsJlavaJ, the jasmine (jasminum offidnalej, and 
the holy-oak /^afcearo*ea>/. > 

» See Skrimshire's Essays on Natural History, p. 169; an4- 
Curtis OQ Grasses^ 8vo, 
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' Tbe 1^090 is one of the greatest omamentn^of oar 
gftfden in ibis inoiitb, yet Tike the rest of its ststet 
trtbc> and thst beauty of whicb it is so often men- 
ttened as an emUenij qaickly hastens to decay. 

like to the rose I count the virgin pore. 
That grow'tb on native stem in garden faire, 
"Wbicfa white it stands with walls environed sore. 
Where heidsmea with their hevcke canflot repaire 
To ftivor ity it feeineth to alhire 
Tbe morning dewe^ the heate, the earthe, the aire : 
Young gallant men, and lovely dames, delight 
In their swe^t scent, and in their pleasing^ sight. * 
But when at once 'tis gathered and gone, 
Fiom proper staike, where kite before it grew. 
The iove^ the liking little is or none ; 
Both favor, grace^ and beautie, all adieu I 
♦ ♦ • • 

▲BIOSTOs BT HARBIKOTOir. 

Some persons are so fond of odoriferous plants and 
flowers, as to bave tbem in tbeir bedchamber. This^ 
however, is a dangerous practice, many of tbem being 
80 powerful as to overcome the senses entirely. 
Even plants that are not in fiower, and have no 
smell, yet injure the air during the ni^ht, and in 
tbe absence of tbe sun, by impregnatmg it with 
nitrogen and carbonic acid gas; although in the 
daylight they rather improve the atmosphere^ by 
yiekbnff ox^en gas. 

Mackerel (iemnber, scomber) are taken in great 
abundance in this month* Such is sometimes tbe 

E refusion of this fish, that a single boat has been 
nown to take 120^000. The price on tbe spot, to 
tiiiose who purchased them fi^r sale, was half a guinea 
per thousand. 

The vnantimB plants which flower this month/ are^ 
the sea bar% (hon^dmm moaritwmmji sulphur- wort 
(pikcedawum qffidnalej, and loose sedge (earex dis^ 
Umisjj in salt marshes; the sea-plantahi (plankago 
mortltirM^, among rocks on tbe aea-ooast ; the slendeiw 
leaved bii^oaia ^Jffimia teautfoUaJ, aad the ta^cl 
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frad-wted fh^ppia maritimaj , in salt water ditches, 
o these may. be added5 the cpinmon alkanet/ofi- 
ikmaqfficinatisj, the narrow-leaved pepperwort.^^. 
fidumruderalej, and the Roman nettle (\irticapUuli* 
ferajf in sea wastes ; the black salt- wort (glaux ma-* 
ritimaj, on muddy shores ; the sea«chickweed fare'- 
naria peplmdesj f and the common sea-rocket (bumiai 
cakilejf on sandy shores ; and tlie perfoliate cabbage 
(hrasska orientalisj among maritime rocks. 

The innumerable species of insects that are called 
into life by the heat in this months afford a never 
iailing source of amusement and instructfon to the 
admirer of Nature's minutest works^ Many of these 
are only discoverable by the microscope, and are emi- 
nently worthy of our observation. 

How sweet to muse apon His skill displayed 

(Infioite skill !) in all that he has made; 

To trace in Nature's most minute design 

The signature and stamp of Power Divine ; 

Contrivance exquisite expressed with ease. 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees; 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint 

Within the small dimensions of a point; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun^ 

His mighty work who speaks^ and it is done : 

Tb' invisible in things scarce seen revealed ; 

To whom an atom is an ample field! cowpeb. 

In a word, the miscroscope endows us^ as it were^ 
wilh a new sense ; unfolds the amazing operations o£ 
Nature, and displays to us wonders unimagined by. 
former ages. 

< Who, a thousand years ago, would have thought it 
possible to distinguish myriads of living creatures in a 
single drop of water ?. That the purple . tide of life^ 
ana even the globules of the blood, should be seen 
distinctly, rolling through veins and arteries, smaller 
than the finest hair ? That not only the exterior 
form, but even the internal structure and the mo- 
tion of the fluids in a gnat, should be rendered visible I- 
Otjf tbat4iumbejrless species of creatures, should bt 
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made objects of vision^ though so minute^ that a 
million of them are less than a grain of sand ? 

These are noble discoveries^ on which a new philo- 
sophy has been raised; that enlarges the capacity of 
the human understanding, and affords more sublime 
and just ideas than mankmd had before, of the in- 
finite power^ wisdom, and goodness^ of the Great 
Creator. 

It was an observation of the excellent Mr. Boyle^ 
' that his wonder dwelt not so much, on Nature's 
cldcks as on her watches/ And, indeed, if we com- 
pare the structure of an elephant with that of a mite^ 
we shall perceive the justness of his remark. With 
whatever decree of surprise, or even of terror, we may 
at first consider the huge bulk and prodigious strength 
of the elephant, we shall find our astonishment still 
greater, if we attentively examine the minute parts of 
the mite t for the latter has more limbs than the ele- 
phant; each of them furnished with veins and ar- 
teries, nerves, muscles, tendons, and bones : it has 
^es, a mouth, and a proboscis too (as well as the 
elephant) to take in its nourishment : a heart to pro- 
pel the circulation of the blood, a brain to supply 
nerves in every part, and other organs as perfect as in 
the largest animal. Now, if the extreme minuteness 
of these parts is not merely surprising, but far above 
pur utmost conception, what shall we say to those 
various species of animalcules to which the mite it- 
self, in size, is, as it were, an elephant ? 

Inconceivable as it maj^ appear,, it is yet a fact^ 
that a mite upon a cheese is as large and consider- 
able^ in proportion, as a man upon the earth. The 
little insects that feed upon the leaves of peach-trees 
are no inappropriate representation of oxen grazing 
in large pastures ; and the animalcules in a drop of 
water swim about with a$ much freedom as whales 
do in an ocean. They have all equal room in pro- 
portion to their bulk. 

Not' power alone confessed in grandeur lie^, 
Th e jittering planet, or the painted skiea ; 
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Equal the elephant's or emmet's dress, 
The wisdom of OmnipoteDce confess; 
Equal thffi cambrouswAafe^s enormoitSTnasSy 
With the smill iniect m the croivded gnus » 
Tbejni^e that gamboU ill itsacid sea^ 
In shape a porpmse, tho' a speck to iliee I 



THIS'wqrd is derivad from Xh&JMiuMim^A^ 
surname of C. Csesar, tlie dictsitofr;^ who was Wa m 
it. Mark Anthony first gave to this month tbetiame 
of July, which was before called QmntiUg, •«# h&p^ 
the fifth month in the jnear, in the ^14 Eomaa tc«i- 
lendar established by Romulus. July wa^ oalW by 
thtSsLXOushm-mmca^Qrhey-mmatj^ b^saufie l^bop^ 
they usually mowed, ajod made their hay«jiaFV«9A. 

In JULY laiS. 
2« — YISITATIOK OV TH!E BLESSED VfR«IN "MilcRY, 

THrs festival w«s first instituted by P&pe Ui^han 
Vly m OMiwiettiovatioa of that refnark^e |otirney 
wiiichtbe Mother of our Lord took into the inmin«- 
taiiis oif Judase, in order to visit the mother of St. 
Jdhn the Baptist. It was afterwards conffirmed^ not 
only by a decree of Pope Boniface IX, bmliy the 
dnancil of Basi), in 1441. 

3. — DOG-DAYS BEGIN. 

These are a certain- number of days before and after 
the heliacal rising of CawicwJa, or thedog-star, in the 
mormng. The dog-days in our modern- Almanacks 
occupy the time from July Sd to August 11th; the 
name being applied now, as it was formerly, to the 
hottest time of the year. 

4.— TRANSLATION OF ST. MARTIN.^ 

This day was appointed to commemorate. 4he re- 
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snowal or translation of St. Martin'^ body from one 
tomb to anothormtich mote nebk and magnificent | 
ilpJbraQiiv amfcrred' vpon the deceased saint by 
Parpflluu% one of his aacoeison in the see of Toun^ 
Hia.festival iacelebrated on th^ llA of Novemberi 
whiofa ae^iS 

fj»« 1816«-r^SR. WATSON^ BiSBOP OF LANDAFF^ BtBD. 

' , Dr. Walsen waa long known to the world as a 
ttMologiaB^ achemiat^ an agriculturisl^ and a man of 
ktlera > b^t the* only tribute yet paid to bis memory 
haaJatdy appeared m the very mteresttng Totume^ 
etttidfid ^ Annual Biography and Obituaiy for 1817/ 
from which we glean somepartieulars. He pursued 
with ardour the byqurite study of chemstryf and the 
five volumes of bis> < Chemical Essays' are an evi- 
dence of his success in this pleasing but boundlesa 
field of science. At lepgth^ by the influence of the 
Duke of Rutl^^^ tp yvhpoi t^i^ work wa3 imcribed^ 
he obtained a nijlra« From that miMBent he seema 
to have abandoned his once favourite pursuit^ as will 
be seen from the follpwiiig quotation from the pre*, 
face to his fifth and last volume. 
' ^ When I was elected Prcrflessor of Divinity in 
mif I determined to abaidon^ for ever^ the studyi 
of .^chemistry, and I did abeoidon it for several years; 
but i^^velmis^vesfHgiaflanimie still continued to de-^' 
liffbi' Bjie^ ai^ al^ length seduced me froni my pur^* 
pose; When I was made a Bishops in 1782^ T again 
determfcifid to quit my fsvourit^ pursuit : the volume 
wbicb Inow'ofi^rto the public is a sad proof of the/ 
i«abeoiJity of-my resolution. I have on this day^. 
however^ ofiereda sacrifice to other people's notions^' 
I'Oonfess^ rather than to my own opinion of episcopal' 
deoonim — I havo^ destroyed all my chemical manu*> 
seriptB. — ^A pi^pect of returning health might have 
persuaded me to pursue this deugbtful science; but 
I have iiow certainly done with it for ever; at leasts T 
h«ve^ ti4feeil^ the most ejBTectual step I could to wean 
my^dfftom an attachment to it; for^ witl^ the holy 
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zeal of the idolatprs of . old^: who had beea addicted 
to ,jC^riou8 arts^ I haoe burned my booke.' 

^ His lordship's ^ Collection of Theological Tracts/ 
in, 6 vols. 8vo^ now become scarce^ is an invduable 
treasure to the, student in divinity ; while his . '' Apo- 
logy for Christianity/ in answer to Gibbon; .and his 
* Apolopy for the Bible^' in reply to ' Paine's Age of 
Reason^ have been perused by all classes with de- 
light and profit. The latter of these two works has 
been widely. disseminated, and, no doubt, productive 
of the happiest effects. The author of the. ' Pursuits 
of Literature' thus notices the Bishop's admirable 
refutation of Paine's work : — 

Yet all shall read, when, bold in strength dmne, 
Prelatic virtue guards the Christian shrine. 
Pleased from the pomp of science to descend. 
And teach the people as their hallowed friend; 
In gentle warnings to the unsettled breast. 
In b\\ its wand'rings from the realms of rest. 
From impious scoffii and ribaldry to turn. 
And Reason's Age by reason's light discern ; . 
ItefijL insulted truth with tempered zeal, 
And feel that joy which Watson best can feel. 

The character of Bishop Watson is thus ably 
pourtrayed by a recent biographer. ^ As a divine, 
he must be allowed to have been orthodox ; for al- 
though a friend to reform, be broached no -new te- 
nets, but was a vigorous, able, and zealous supporter, 
of the established church. In his person, he was tail, / 
stout, Tpuscular, and dignified. As a bishop, he was 
always the patron of unfriended merit, and added 
digmty to the benpb, by his learning, his intelligence, 
his ability, and his independence. As an orator, his 
action was graceful, his voice harmonious, and his 
delivery both chaste and correct. As a writer, he. 
displayed a great knowledge of composition; his 
style wa^ neat, and even elegant, while his diction 
was pure and argumentative. But it is. as a contro- 
versial writer that he is entitled to great, des^rved^ and 
undiminished praise. In all bis contests, he made 
iisfe of the language befitting a scholar and a gentle* 
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man ; and he both detested^ and scorned to imitate^ 
the vjtupefative attacks of those who, by recurring, to 
'scurrility and personality, forget the first duty of a 
Christian divine/— (.<i6miiaZ Biography <jmd Obituarn 
/or 1817, p. 440.) 

^6. 1813. — GRANYILLB RH/IRP BIBD. 

- Granville Sharp. first became known as a philan- 
thropist by the. remarkable case of Somersety a poor 
negro. This person having been brought fix>m the 
West Indies by his master, on falling into a bad state 
of health was abandoned by him, and turned into the 
streets of London. Mr. Sharp, struck with his. de- 
plorable condition, caused him to be admitted into St. 
^Bartholomew's Hospital, attended personally to his 
wants, and, after his cure, provided him with a re- 
spectable service. His inhuman master, finding' him 
in this situation, seized upon him as his property, 
and committed him to prison as a runaway slave. 
Thepoor negro made his case known to his former 
benefactor, wlio instantly, applied to the Lord Mayor, 
by whom the parties were summoned before him. 
On hearing the cause, the magistrate pronounced So- 
merset perfectly free ; but the master, immediately 
seizing him by the collar, insisted upon keeping him. 
Mr. Sharp claimed the protection of the En^ish law 
for the slave, instituted a prosecution against the 
master for an assault, and in fine, after various legal 
proceedings, supported by him with the most deter- 
mined spirit, the twelve judges unanimously con- 
curred, in an opinion that ^ the master had acted crimi- 
nally ; and thus by Mr. Sharp's means the state of 
slavery was for ever banished from Great Britain. 

Such an incident as that we have just related could 
not fail deeply to impress a benevolent mind, and 
slavery jn every shape became, the object of his un- 
ceasing hostility. His exertions in favour, of one 
negro interested him in the condition of the many 
others who are seen deserted and begging about the 
:#treets .of, Lpndon ; and^ at his own expense, : he col- 
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]ected a niimber of ihem^ vfbom he seat back to 
Africa^ where they formed a colony on the river 
&erra Leone, which was the precursor of the later 
negro edtaUiehment in the same quarter. He per*- 
formed a much more essential service to humanitj; 
•by becoming the institutor of that Society for the 
aholitioil or the Slave Trade, which, after contending 
against avast mass of prejudiced and interested op{)o* 
nitioui at length gloriously succeeded. Similar piia^ 
oiples led him to use his endeavours torestirsin the ar«* 
bitrary practice of marine impressment ; and> a citidMili 
t>f London having been carrbd off by a press warmnt^ 
Mr. Sharp took the pains of procurLc^ a habeas 4KXpim 
from the King's Bench to. bring him back ftom a 
vessel at the Nore, and by his arguments obliged that 
court to liberate him. . ^ 

; Mr. Sharp was an able lin^uidt) deeply cead in di^- 
vinity, and well acquainted with the scriptures ia the 
original tongues. He was pious and devout witboiit 
gloom, strictly moral and temperate, a great lover of 
snusic, and cheerful in conTEersation. His Odrvtecs td 
humanity were distinguished, and not many persoiis 
in private life have more deserved himouraole com- 
mendation. He possessed a very extensive libiat^r. 
In which the theologian^ lawyer, classical sch^^lar^ 
politician, antiquary^ and orientalist, mig^t find al- 
most every thing of which they could stand in iietd j 
and his collection of Bibles was esteeined the best in 
the kingdom ; some of these la6t he gave to the Ltbiftty 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, of which We 
was a zealous promoter. The works of Mt. Sha^ 
consist of a variety of Tracts, many of them on inSH 
portant subjects, and are enumerated in ChalAicits^s 
Biographical Dictionary, voK xxvii, p. 409. For fur- 
ther particulars of this excellent inan, oonsuit this 
work, and Aikin's Biographical I>ictionai^, vol^ t, 
p. 456. 

*6. ISlS.—SABfUBL'VmiTBREAl* BI*». 

The following tribute to the memory of this greift 
man was ddtvcnred by the Maix}«iis of Tavistock in- tfate 
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House of CoYDiDonsy on moving for a new writ for 
the borough of Bedford : ^ Accustomed to defend 
his opinions with warmth and earnestness, the.ener* 
gies of his ample and comprehensive mind would 
never permit the least approach to tameness or indif- 
ference. But no particle of animosity ever found* 
a place in his breast, and he never carried his political 
enmities beyond the threshold of this House. Iti was 
his uniform practice to do justice to ,the motives of 
his political opponents ; and I am happy to feel, . that 
the same justice is done to his motives by . them. To 
those who were more immediately acquainted with bis 
lexalted character ; who knew the directness of bis 
mind, his zeal for truth, his unshaken love of his 
country, the ardour and boldness of a disposition 
incapable of dismay, his una0ected humanitv, and 
his other various and excellent qualities, bis loss i^ 
irreparable. But most of all will it be felt by the 
indigent in his neighbourhood. Truly might . he be 
called the poor man's friend. Only those who,: like 
myself, have had the opportunity of .observing bis 
conduct nearly, can be aware of his unabated zeal 
in promoting the happiness of all around him* 
His eloquent appeals to the House in favour of 
the unfortunate, will adorn the pages of the future 
historian ; while, at the present moment, they afibrd 
a subject of melancholy retrospect to those who have 
formerly dwelt with delight on the benevolence of ,a 
heart that always beat, and on the vigour of. an in- 
telfect which was always employed, for. the benefit of 
his fellow creatures !' 

7. — THOMAS A BECK^T. 

This haughty prelate was born in London, in .the 
year 1119, and was the son of Gilbert, a merchant, 
and Matilda, a Saracen lady, who is said to have 
fallen in love with him when he was a prisoner to her 
father in Jerusalem. Thomas received the first, part 
of his, edlication at Merton. Abbey in Surrey, whence 
he went to Oxford, and afterwards studied at Pari8> 
2 
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In 1 159^ he made a campaign with King Henry to 
Toulouse^ having in his own pay 1200 hone^ besides 
a retinue of 700 knights or gentlemen. 

For (iirther particulars respecting Backet we refeif 
toT. T, for 1814, pp, 166-172, and T. t. for 1815> 
•p. 220. 

^7* lS07.-HBiHrAftri> i^ ncAK to rbictk. 
It is not easy to imagine a man more imkocent ot 
inofiensive than this unhappy king; nor a prince less 
fitted for govemii^g that fierce and turbulent people 
subjected to his atuhority. He was obliged to deyolve 
oa others the weight of go?«rnnient, Which he had 
neither ability nor iinclhiatfon to l^ar ) the sam« tn-^ 
dolence and want of penetration led him to maki^ 
choice of ministers and favourites, which were not aU 
ways best qualified for the trust committed to them. 
The seditious grandees, pleased with his weakness, 
and complaining of it, under pretence of attacking bis 
ministers, insulted his person, and invaded his autho-* 
rity; and the impatient populace, ignorant of thef 
source of their grievances, threw all the Uame upon 
the king, and increased the public disorders by their 
faction and insolence. — {Hume.} 

*7. 1799.— WILLIAM CURTIS DtBD. 

Mr. Curtis was^ brought up to the medical profession, 
and practised in concert with a Mr. Talwin of Grace- 
ehorch-street ; but bis irresistible pcMcAan^ for botany 
was found by his partner to interfere too much with 
his profession. The strec^- walking duties of a city 
practitioner but ill accorded with tne wild excursions 
of 9 naturalist ; the apothecary was soon swallowed 
up in the botanist, and the shop exchanged for a gar- 
den. Mr. Curtis, therefore, became a lecturer on the 
principles of natural science, and a demonstrator of 
practical botany. His pupils frequented his garden, 
studied in his library, and followed him into the 
fields in his herborizing excursions. His first garden 
was situated at Bermondsey ; afterwards he occupied 
a^ more e:s^tennve one at JUmbeth Marshy whtch' he* 
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finldly exchanged for a ii^ore salubrious and ^omilioi- 
4iou8 spot at Bfomptott. Thi& last garden he to^ 
tintied to cultivate till his death. 

His botanical labours have placed him iti tlie ye#)r 
first rank of English writers in this department tif 
si^ience. The splendid * Flofa Londmebsis^' (X 
which a new edition has lately been announced } this 
' Botanical Magasine,' now contifraed momhlv by 
Dr. Sii!ns ) the ' Observations on British GraSse^ and 
* Xeetures Ofn Botany/ bear aitiple testiitfoftfy td b^ 
ability and indi»try, and are imperishabte motiuAiem^ 
of his fame as a botanist. The sat^ €^f the BotailiGd 
Magazine was es^tensive bciyond aft forknet elcaa^M^ 
aod this work still preserves its well-n^rit^d ce)^bt4^« 
The Lecturds on Botany ara an exctikht imroduotio^il 
to this pleasing science, 

* 1 3. 171 8;— WitlJ AM l^iNN BlMD* 
1 *.'»*- aAINT SWITHIN. 

Swtthin, in the Saxon jik'ilAt^m^ receited his-d^fj' 
cad tonsure^ and put en th^^ ttif^pidaitlc habit, iti th6 old 
ttottastery at WkichestCN- He wias of n<A)le parent*- 
age, and passed his youth in Che stiirdy of grammar^ 
philosophy, and the scriptures. Swithin was plrd-^ 
uioted to- holy orders by Helmstan, Bishop of Win^ 
Chester, at whose death, in 852, King Ethelwolf 
granted him the see. In this he continued eleveii 
years, and died in 868. Swithin desired that be 
might be buried in the open chutchyard, and hot in 
the chancel of the minster, as wds usual with othei 
bishops ; and his request was complied with : buf 
the monks on his being canonized, considering it 
disgraceful for the saint to lie in a public cemetery,- 
resolved tO' remove his body iiitb the choir, which 
was to have been done, with solemn procession,- oit 
the 15th of July. It rained, however, so violently 
for forty days succeeding, that the design was aban- 
doned as heretical and blasphemous, atid they ho-- 
DiOtnred his memory by erecting a chapel over his^ 
gftrre^ at which many miraculous cures of all kindU' 
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.are said to have been wrought. To the above cir- 
cumstance may be traced the origin of the old saying, 
'■ that if it rains on St. Swithin s, it will rain forty 
days following !' ; a sayifig that has been very often 
verified during the last five or six years. — See some 
curious lines on this: subject, in T. T« for 1814^ p. 
172. 

*15. 1802. — THQMAS DERMODY, POET) DIED. 

The attainments and genius of this young man 
surpassed almost all that literary biography has. re*- 
corded of early inteHeqtual acquisition and tdent. 
His education was attentively cultivated by his father 
,(a schoolmaster at Ennis, m Ireland) 5 from whose 
.example, however, he in his early years, contracted a 
iatal and degrading attachment to drinkiiig, in all its 
excess ; which abundantly mqre than counterbalanced 
the advantages that he had received from. the bountiful 
Author of Nature, and. confined him to a state of ab- 
ject dependence and wretched poverty through almost 
.the whole of his subsequent life. . In his short career 
iiis brilliant talents deservp^dly acquired him . a series 
of .benevolent and even splendid and munificent pa- 
jtrpns, whose favour, in succession, his perversa and 
incorrigible misconduct as deservedly lost : and, he 
suffered on different occasions (the results entirely, of 
his imprudence) distress scarcely inferior to any thing 
that is told of Otway, of .Chatterton, or of Boyse. 
His dissipated life was at length closed in a wretched 
hovel, at Sydenhani, in Kent, by a disorder, the mere 
effect of incessant inebriation ; and he lies interred in the 
churchyard of Lewisham, with a monument erected 
over him, on which is inscribed a poetical epitaph^ 
taken from his own works. — (Butler's Ckronologtcal 
Exercises, p. 261.) 

*19. 1783. — JOB ORTON piED. 

. Though a dissenter, bis great learning, piety, and 
moderation, endeared him to many clergy of the esta- 
blishment. His Exposition of the Old Testament 
is one of the most useful practical works on the^sub- 
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jept( aid his ' Letters to a yonog Cler^man' should 
be In the hands of every young miuister^ both in and 
out of the establishment. 

She was bom at Antioch, and was the daughter of 
iL Pagan priest. Olybius, president of the East, unde^ 
the Konians, wished to marry her; but finding that 
Marj^aret was a- Christian^ he postponed his intended 
nuptials until he could prevm^ on her to renounof 
her rel%ion. Our saint^ however, was inflexible^ 
and wi|s first tortured^ and then beheaded^ in the year 

m. 

*21. 1814,— SPANISH INQUISITION RB*SSTABLISHSJ>» 
22. — MARY MAGDALEN. 

This day was first dedicated to the memory of St. 
Mary Magdalen, by King Edward VL And in 
his Common Prayer, the Gospel for the day is from 
St. Luke, chap, vii, verse 36. Our rcfoHners, how- 
ever, upon a more strict inquiry, finding it doubtful 
whether this woman^ mentioned in the GospeK wa; 
really Mary Magdalen, thought it prudent to' discon- 
tinue the ffestival. 

*23. 1588.— ORIGIN OF' neWspapbrs, 

It may gratify our national pride, says Mr. Andrews, 
to be told> that we otve to the wisdbm of Queen 
Elizabeth, atid the prudence of Burleigh, the circu- 
lation of the first genuine newspaper, the ' English 
Mercuric,' printed during the time of the l^panish 
Armada : the fii^t number, preserved still iti th€^ Bri- 
tish Museum, is dated July 23, 1588. 
25.— SAiNt jamss. 

James was surnamed the Great, either on account 
of his ag«, being esteemed older than the other James, 
or for soi^e particular honour conferred trpon him by 
our Lord. He was by bif Hi a Galilei, ^tid partner 
with Pettr in fiihit)g> from whnch our Ldtd called 
him to be one of his disciples « Math f, 19^ 20. Of 
bis ardent 2eal> no other proof is^ necessary thaja bit 
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becoming the victim of Herod A^ippa. The Spa- 
niards esteem James their tutelar samt. 

26.— SAINT ANNE, 

She was the mother of the Virgin Mary^ and the 
wife of Joachim her father. Her festival is celebrated 
by the Latin chutch. 

*26. 1680. — BARL OF ROCHBSTBR BiED. ^ 

Of the life of this celebrated wit by Bishop Bnmetj 
it cannot be too often observed, ^ the critic ought to 
read it for its elegance, the philosopher- for its argu- 
ments, and the saint for its piety.' The foUowbg 
lines from Sir John Harrington's Ariosto will not b^ 
inappropriate in this place. 

O poysoned hooke that lurkes in sugred bait, 
O pleasures vain that in this world are found. 
Which like a subtle theefe do lie in waite, 
To swallow man in sink of sinne profound : 
O kings and peeres, beware of this deceit. 
And be not in this gulfe of pleasure drownd : 
The time will come, and I must tell yon all, 
Wben (hese your joy^i shall bitWr mm-asu^U' 

Then tume your cloth of gold to clothes of heares. 
Your feasts to fasts, to sorrowes tume your song% 
. r^ur wanton toyes and srailings into tearesy 
To restitution turne your doing wrongs; 
Your fond securenesse turn to godly feares. 
And know that Vengeance unto God belongs ; 
Wbo^ when he comes to judge the soules of men. 
It will be late alas to mend it then. 

Then shall the vertuous man shine like the snnne; 
Then shall the vicions man repent his pleasure ; 
Then one good deed of aimes sincerely done, 
Shall be more worth than mines of Indian treasure ; 
Then sentence shall be giv'n'which none shall shun, 
Then God shall weigh and pay our deeds by measure : 
Unfortunate, and thrice accursed, they 
Whom fond delights do make forget that day. 

*3L 1743. — ^BICHARD SAVAGB D|E0. 

The hard fate of Savage deserves compassionji 
though there was. little in him either amiable or re* 
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spectable. He was, however, generous to fellow-suf- 
ferers from indigence when hehad any thing to be- 
stow, and actually shared his last guinea with a woman- 
who attempted to swear away his life. As a poet, his 
works must be considered as consigned to oblivion ; 
and, had it not been for his accidental acouain- 
tance with Johnson, the name of Savage woula long 
have ceased to interest the world. As it is, however, 
his fame will probably be coeval with that of his cele* 
brated biographer, whose * relation will not be whol- 
ly without its use, if those who languish under any 
part of the sufferings of Savage, shalf be enabled to 
fortify their patience, by reflecting that they feel only 
those afflictions from wnich the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him ; or those, who, in confidence of supe- 
rior capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, shall be. reminded, that nothing will 
supply the want of prudence ; and that negligence and 
irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge 
useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible/ 

asftrottomical ^tmtxtntts 

'in JULY.1818. 

The Sun enters Leo at 15 m. iafter 1 fnthe after- 
noon of the 23d of this month ; and he rises and sets 
during the same interviil as stated in the following 

TABLE 

Of the Sun* s Rising and Setting far every Jifth Day. 

July Ist, Sun rises 45 m. after 3. Sets 15 m. after 8 
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- . - 48 


- - 3 - 


12 - - 8 


lltb. 


- - - 52 
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8.-8 


16th, 


- . - 57 


- - 3 - 


3 - - 8 


21st, 


. . - 3 
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5r - - T 


S6tb^ 


- - - 10 


- - 4 - 


50 - - r 


Slst, 


- - - If 


- - 4 - 


43 • . T 



Equation of' Time. - 

When the true time of the- day is to be found from 
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that indicated by. atgood aun-^dial^lhe quantities. cod* 
taioed ip the following: table niuat be added to tht 
time by the dial. 

TAB^E, 

Wednesday 1st, to the time by the dial add 3 16 
Monday . 6th, --------- 4 12 

Saturday- llth, -- 4 99 

Thursday Wth, --.,r----6a4 

Tuesday «l8L -^Sf 

filuoday - - 26th, T-''r»'-'6 6. 
JVjday - r 31st, ---6 1 

Phases qfthe Moen. 

^f!w Moouj r r 3d df^. IQ m. after $ fift^rnooa 
First Quarter, - 11th, - 37 - - 7 momiug 
Full Moon, - - 17th, - 14 - - 10 night 
LastQaarter, - 24tfa, * 39 past nudnight. 

Moo^*s P<nssgge over th^ Meridian^ 

The Moqn will pass the fir&t meridian at tbeloU 
lowing times^ which^ if the weather be favourable^ 
will be convenient moments for observation^ viz«-r- 

July 14th, at 52 pi. ^fter 8. in the evening 
15th, -57 - - 9 - - - - 
:|®h; . 8 - - n - - - - 
23d, -27 -, - 4 -inpmiBg 
24th, -10 - - 5 - - - - 
• 25th, - 52 - - 5 - - - - . 

Eclipses of Jupiter's Sate1Mt0S* 

*Thc following eclipses, of the first and second of 
these ^tellites will be visible %t the Royal Observa- 
tory aiadits-vipinity^ this month* 

UMBRSIOVS. - - 

ist Satelli^, 7th day, at 58 m. after midnight ' 
-'---- 16th -21 - '9 night 
23d - 1? - 11 - - - 

2dSatellite, *8th - 54 - 9 - - - 
.-^ p.: .' t. iy'i5tii - ta a£tejr midnight. 
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Other Phenomena. 
Mercurj^ will be in his superior conjunction on the 
l/th of this month, at half past 6 in the morning. 
Mars will be in conjunction with the star marked « m 
Leo on the 6th, at which time the star will be 40^ 
south of the planet. The Moon will be in conjunc- 
tion with m in Libra, at 30 m. past 2 in the morning 
of the 13th. Venus will be in conjunction with « ia 
Leo on the 17 th, when the sUr will be 67' south of 
the planet. On the 29th, Venus will be in superior 
conjunction, and 19' north of the Sun. 

Or the Satellites qft^ Planets. 

Keflecting upon the progress of science, and the^ 
tbeans l^ which discoveries have been e&cted, the 
mind is forcibly struck with the circumstance that the 
most important conse(|uences have frequently resulted 
from the most irwial incidents. To these, in con- 
junction with what Lard Bacon has denominated 
' the fortunes or adoentures of expenment^ we art 
indebted for a great part of the natural knowledge at 
present possessed by man ; because, as theiiime great 
philosopher has justly observed, ^ the wonders of 
Nature commonly lie out of the high road and heated 
paths/ 

The discovery of the satellites is traced to an inci'- 
dent of the simplest kind. The children of a Dutch 
spectacle maker, being at play with sopde spectacle- 
glasses, made use of two of them toother, the one 
convex and the other concave, in looking at the 
weathercock of a church, and observed that it appeared 
much nearer and larger than usual. The celebrated 
GaVieo having heard of this incident, conceived the 
idea of apptymff it to astronomical purposes ; and 
was therefore led, if not to the actual invention of the 
ieleicope^ to such an improvement of it as constituted 
the value of the invention in a practical sense. By the 
aid of this instrument, the satellites were discovered ; 
the truth of the Copemican system practically con- 

P 
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firmed ; and the velocity and abei^tion of light made 
known, with all the inferences and.cpDsequencQS. re- 
-sulling fix>m the^ four cemarkaM^ facts. 

ThesateOites are placets of the second ord^r, which 
levolve about thejr primary planets as these do aboyt 
'like Sun^ and also= aecompanjr them in their revolu- 
tipna about that centraJ luminary. The Moon is 
tiierefore a satellite of the Earth ; bjut Her vicinity 
and comparative importance to th^ . iplis^bitants <p 
4his globe are such as to cause bpr ippvements'ar^d 
]dienomena to merit separate condjdefation^ severacl 
particulars of which have already been submitted 
to our r^^K^i-s, Tb(^ suteUi^s of/ Su^er were the 
ca,siei^t to. b^ obs^rved^, and^ -tlf^d^i;^^; w/^ the 
i^cst^ discovered. Gqlileo first sajwr t^em qj^j %^e 
.7t)x. of January 1610^ to wboxo, th^y app<^i]^d sfi 
minute st^rs at soiall distances ficqm t|ie plia^^ 
and ranged nearly in the s^une right lip^. ^ik h^ 
«oon |)^rceived tba^ t&iey ipt 9nly accqpapan^i^ J^p^- 
ter in hi& revpli|tipp abopt ^1^ Sp%, bij^ thk ih^y 
<:hanged tUeirrppsitioris with respepttp .^cb ot^H^j. 
I'urth^r observations showed that t^eir distancefrona 
ihe^lanet never exceeded obtain limits^i 49.4 (b^. the 
znap^ima of these distapces, werealw^y^itjbk^^aupie^ fior 
the same satellite^ by which it is distinguished fiowfk 
tjie others. 

To arrive at a knowledge of the lajw*; by whicji tjve 
ipovements of this class, of th^ l^eay«fJy.bodi^ ai|B 
regulated^ it is neces^ry to. consider th^.pheaom^na 
^py present^ and coqapare t^em v^it|^ those exhibjite^ 
by the other branches of the solar siys^ep), Qn djr 
recting the telescope to the planet, the. satellites ar^^ 
seen sometimes on the right of it, and sQQAetio)^ o;^ 
the left. When seen oij ^heright, ifar.iijatapqe, th^y 
are observed to approach the plaiiet, ^hqp. dis^PPiWur 
behind it, and afterwards reappear oc^thp Mtf 09 
which side their greatest digression if pt^sj^ed tp \^ 
nearly the same as it ha4 been on tb^ rjigbt*. Thea 
they relurn agaii^ to the right of tjiejfliaii^^ m^ WJ 



s^knettoDbs-seen Co pass orer its tiisc* Their motion 
19- fibm met' to east ^ like that of their primaries ; and 
astk isi appaiientl^ much slower towards the Itmitft 
thoainoibliec parti of their progress, it natural! v sug- 
^t^' tixe<fd[eaof its being peribrtned in a circle, the' 
^ftnre of which passes dearly through the eye of the 
ohservtr.! Wben the satellites of Jupiter are in supe* 
riorokij unction with respect to the San, theyou^ht 
to pass-tikt-onghi his shadow, and' this is what is he* 
quentl];^ observed • to take plaee^ in proceeding from 
theitw^estem'tbthdir eastern digrdssibn. Sbmetitnes 
they pass^aiboiw or below the shadow^ but nbver oT^r 
tke.aiseibfiUie^pl»]iet I* and in returning to their fbr^ 
ifaev-p^siifoiis, tfaos^ which passed through the shadow 
tHRrevsetiiiidtsc^ and4fa06e which passed above it return 
below, ohd. the contrary i This is also applicable to' 
thib satellites tff .IBaturn, while those of Uranus are 
never steh to- pass either through^ his shadow, or over 
His disQ4i - Oteevvations cdto- show that the time be^ 
t<i^to::ahj mfertor and asuperior ebnjunction of a 9a» 
tetUte.is/deliri7«: eq|Ual to the time of its sedli-^revoiu* 
tion. 

Hence it' is iilferred that the satellited move roiind 
their f^imtoies iiicurv^ that return into themselves, 
with itnotiens* that are heairly uniform; and that the 
planes oS'tbdr orbits ard inclined to the planei of the 
<n4Ut&'of their pnmaHesi Astronomers contended 
themselves for some time with observing only the 
coiifigut^ofis of the satellites with respect to each 
other. They perceived that eclipses of these satel- 
lites hHtst take plaee^ but their telescopes were not 
sufiidkntly powerful to observe theiti ; and the times 
of their rcvolations were therefore determined by the 
period which elapsed betweei^ two of their greatest 
digressions on the same side of the planet, either 
both east or both west. But the improvement in te- 
lescopes has now rendered observations of the eclipses 
of the satellites the most accurate means of determin- 
ing the periodic times of their revolutions. 
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The middle of the eclipte is sensibly the time ofi 
the heliocentric conjunction ; the time elapsed be«» 
tween the' middles of two consecutive eclipses is alsO| 
without sensible error^ the period of a synodic revo- 
lution^ which is always 360° of relative motbn : if to 
this motion^ therefore^ there be added the motion off 
the planet in the interval, the whole motion of the sa* 
tellite will be obtained. By employing the interval 
embracing a great number of revolutions, the mean 
will give the time of each with greater accuracy. 

If, in the greatest digressions, the distances of th« 
satellites from the centres of their primaries be mea- 
sured, and these distances compared with the time$ 
of their sidereal revolutions (which are easily found* 
from the synodic), it will be seen that these small 
bodies follow the law of Kepler respecting the revo- 
lutions of the planets ; and when this truth is suf- 
ficiently estabfished for the other satellites of Jupiter, 
it may be employed to determine the revolution of 
the first, which is too near the body of the planet to 
admit of this being accurately accomplished by meanii. 
of its eclipses. 

Each planet and its satellites have therefore a great 
analc^ to the Sun, and his system of planets. 
Hence each presents a small world, in which the 
same phenomena are observed as in the great world ; 
and as^he times of the revolutions are shorter, the 
changes are more rapid. 

Jupiter is accompanied by^r satellites, Saturn by 
9eoen, and Uranus by wt. The following table con- 
tains the mean distances of Jupiter's satdlites from 
the centre of that planet, in the estimation of which 
the diameter of the planet b taken for unity ; Jnd the 
times of their revolutions according to the researches 
of M. Ddambre. 
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Mean Pistances and Reoolutions qf Jupiter* s Sa- 
teUitef. 

JRetoluti4nu 
Distance, d. A. m. «. 
ist Satellite, -^ - 5'69%t9l - 1 18 28 33^*9 
3d, ./ ^ • J -i9«06&548 - S IS ir bSrf 
3d* - - - • 14i-461895 - 7 3 59 35-8 
4t^| - - - - ^439500 - 16 18 9 7 

From fh^ Cdfculationtf^ of the same astronomer it 
also resifftd that half the mean duratioil of the 
eclipses o( tliese satellites which take place in the 
Aodfes are^ as seen through comnfion acromatic tele- 
scope*, for ftie 

is^Satdliley * * . - a * - - i f M 

%f, --...-.---las 8 

3d> . ^ ..--.,.- 1 46 50 
4itb;. - - - - .2 22 35 

ifbe masses of these satellites in terms of that of 
jfupiter^ according to thfs saQie author, are as folr 
low :— 

. l8t Satellite^ . ^ . « a' ^ o'O000173281 

2d, .--,•.--- 0-0000232355 

3d, ^ 0-00008849^72 

4th, - -' - - - - - -• . 00000426591 

the lastf^f-w^h is very nearly ei|ual to that of the 
MQ99>^.3v^ip\i,«ia terms of the mass of Jopiter, in 
©•(M)O047258. ' . 

The. inclination of the orbits of three of these 
Satellite? tjo. the equator of the planet he states as fol- 
lows: — ^Ijhat of the first satellite, from its nearness 
to tile'pi§^let, is not suscfipuble of being ascertained 
with > suf^cicfnt accuracy. 

BicUnatUn. 

2d. . 6-4 

3d; 5 1-68 

'4ft1v - -J* - . J ^ . . -24 33-15 

TH^I&Tht thrde sMelliles, which are nearest to each 
lotiieii ' are ddnubcted together by remarkable cir- 

P2 
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cumstaDces ia their mptions. The mean sidereal 
motion of the firsts added to twice that of the third, 
will be always e<}ual to three titaes that of the second. 
This may be easily verified by referring to the follow- 
ing table of their sidereal revolutions^ and their mean 
distances^ as given in the Systeme du Monde. 

Sidereal ReooL 
1st Satellite, •-•-..- 1-7691S78 dayi. 

Sd, -^. 3-6511810 

3d, riW5528 

4th, ...-..-.- 16-6887697 

„ . The same relation also takes place with respect to 
the mean synodic motions, which are as their side- 
real motiojis diminished by that of Jupiter. If the 
synodic motions be, therefore, substituted in the 
equation above indicated, the conditions will be ful- 
filled. For if we put m', m", and m"', for the mean 
sidereal motions of the first, second, and third satel- 
lite in a JuKan year; and denote the sidereal motion 
of Jupiter in the same time hysj the synodic motions 
of the three satellites are, 

wi'— «, m" — 8, and m"' — 8. 
And as, by the hypothesis, we have 

we have, therefore, 

(m'-«)+2(m'"— «)— 3(m"— «) =0 ; 
In which equation the s in the plus terms evidently 
destroys that in the minus one. 

The above law, relative to the mean motions, only- 
influences the mean longitudes, reckoned from a 
S'ven instant ; but the absolute mean longitudes 
emselves are subject to a law equally rem^able : 
this is, that the mean longitude of the first satellite 
mmti« three times that of the second, plus twice that 
of the third, is always equal to a semicircumference^ 
or 180*^. The relation^pplies equally 1 to ttieroean 
longitudes, either synodic or sider^. Theory shows 
that. the relations ajways subsist, and consequently 
'th< three satellites can never be all eclipsed at tbe 
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Bame time; for then their longitudes would be equals 
and the above sum would be nothing. The honour 
of discovering these laws is'due to tbe^celebrated au* 
thor of the Mccamjue CileHe. . 

The satellites of Saturn are much less^ and can be 
seen only with large telescopes^ and therefore have 
engaged much less of the attention of astronomers. 
Huj/ghens was the first who discovered one of Sa« 
tum^t satellites.. This was the lar^est^ and was long 
r^arded as the fourth. Domimaue Casrini dis- 
covered the fifths and then the thirds and a little 
time afterwards the first and second. But these 
numbers have since been changed by the discoveries 
of Hendielf who perceived two other satellites be- 
longing to this planet, at a time when the ring could 
only be seen with bis forty-feet telescope. Casritd 
observed that the five satellites then known were sub- 
ject to the laws of Kepler ; and all the seven, with 
the exception of the last, revolve sensibly in the plane 
of the nng. The orbit of the seventh makes an angle 
of abbut 3** with that plane* 

The following table exhibits the sidereal revolutions 
and proportional distances of these satellites, the 
radius of Saturn being taken for unity : — 

Prop. diit. Revoluiunu* 

1st Satellite, - -' 3-080 . - - 0-94271 dajrs. 

Sd, 3-952 - - - 1-370S4 

3d, - - . - 4-893 - - - 1-88780 

4th, . - - - 6*268 - - - 2-73948 

Sib, - - - - 8-764 - - . 4-51749 

6th, .... 20-295 - - - 15-94530 

7tb, - - - - 59-154 - . - 79-32960 

The satellites of Uranus are still more difficult to 
be seen than those of Saturn : Dr. Herschel is the 
only person who has yet followed them with any con- 
stancy. Their proportional distances and sidereal rcr 
volutions are as follow, the radius of the planet being 
taken for unity : — 
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Ist Satellite, ^ - 19-100 - - 5.8996 dajs.- 

2d, iro«2 - *- 8-7()68 

Sd, 19^5 - - le^ll 

4di, « «t^59 « -^ 19-45Gt^ 

(tb» .. . w . « 46-^7 •< - S9^0f5O 

6th, - . - - . 91006 - - 107-6944 

Jbf JULY l»J8. 

Triumphant D'er the thiratv lawo, now heat 

Diffuses languor on tKe fainting hel'd^. 

Hoir deep an atnfe tirtts the skie% ! how clear! 

Saiva a fe# bUoyaitt eload» of ikmer ifhib^ 

TbAt, thin aacendiogy speak a settled ciilm, BtpMKi.* 

Jvjjr 18 generally aceoanted the hottest tnondi iA 
the y^ar. In consequence pf <he C5fCessivfe heat, aA 
evaporation takes place frotn.the surface of the eartft 
and in^aters^ and large clouds are formed, which pour 
idown their watery stores, and deluge fhe country with 
floods, frequently laying the* full-grown corn. Hay- 
making usually commences about this time, or ratbet 
earlier, in fine seasons. 

^ The flowers which blossomed in the last mdnth 
soon mature their seeds, and hasten to decay. A 
new race Bucceeds^ which demands all the fervid rays 
of a solstitial sunr to- brin^ it to-perfectien. 

The different tribes of ttwecte' which, for the most 
part, are hatched in the spring, are^ now in full 
vigour. 

Wd wortdef at a- thousand iiteect forms,- 
Thtese hatched and those resuscitated worms,^ - 
New life ordained, and brighter scenes to share. 
Once prone on earth, noiv buoyltnt upon air. 

COWPSR. 

Summer may be said to commence with this 
month: the meadows begin to whiten, and the 
flowers that adorn them are mowed down. The cofn 
gradually assumes a yellow hue, and the colburs thdt 
decorate the rural sceae are no longer so numerous* 
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The principal parts of a summer's day^ but more par- 
ticulaily morning, evening, and nigbtj have been the 
favourite theme of poets^ m>m the most remote and* 
Quity. Each has something picturesque and beanti- 
nil th^ affects everv sense with unspeakable pleasure, 
ptrticularly the sight, which is the most perfect and 
beautiful of all our senses ; which fills the mind with 
the greatest variety of ideas^ converses with its ob- 

1'ects at the remotest distance^ and continues the 
ongest in action without being tired or satiated with ' 
its proper enjoyments. Beside the glowing colours 
of the flowers^ and the still enlivening verdure of the 
woods, the eye beholds an innumerable Quantity 
of fruits^ which^ by virtue of the secret laws of 
Nature, grow in our fields and eardens> and which, 
after thus delightine the sense of vision^ may be ga* 
thered and preserved to contribute to our sulxiistence. 
The flowers: present to our senses the most agreeable 
diversity : we not only admire the richness of thdr 
attire^ but the fecundity of Nature in the numberless 
species of them. What variety too^ what beauty in 
every p1ant> from the lowly moss to the towering 
oak ^ If we wanddt from flower to flower^ the e^e 
is still unsated with the view. If we ascend the 
highest mountains^ pierce into the midnight depth of 
groves^ or descend into the spacious vale, we dis- 
cover new beauties spread around in wonderftd profu- 
sion. 

Aereeably to the method we have adopted^ of 
enriching our pages with poetical description, we 
shall here present our readers with the most striking 
parts of a summer's day, which, not to multiply quo- 
tations^ we shall select only from the poet of the 
Seasons* 

1C0BNIN6. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the Night, 
And soon, ohtervaut of approaching Day, 
The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint-gleaming in the dappled east; 
And, fr«m before the lustrs qf I^r face. 
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Wbitp break the doodb »vf«y. With, qatckeiwd step,* 
Brown Night retires t Young Day pours ib upacej 
And opens all the Wwpy prospect wide. 
Tlie df ipphig r»ck, nie IhoUntain's hiisty top, ', 
Svf ell <)fi the isight, and bri^iten with the daWii. 
Bine, ifaroojsh ctie duik, the . smokioa axntlkts^ shtiAi ; 
Aod froDi tbf l>l94ed field tfab.fepftrha«e> v.. 
Limps, awkward : while alpng the fore^^ riade 

* iTie wild deer trip, arid, often turning, gaze 
At eferly 'passenger. Music awakes . 

The native voi4Xe of 43adis6iembled joy ; 
{ . And thick ttrolmd the woodland hyinns arisei 

* * * .♦ ♦ , 

* But yonder obines the powerful King orDay,^ - ■ •. 
' Rejoicing !^ thiB east. The l&sseniim cloud, ' ^w i 

The kindltt^ aiu^e^, and Ihemouiil^ bH:>W 
lilamedwMh fluid gpki,l»i0'tiear apprpaoh '. . 
Betoken glad. Lo ! now^^ apparent all,: 
' Aslant the dew-brighl earth, and coloured air^ 
He looks fd boundless ibaj^sty abroad* 
And 8h«dl the shitiiag day, that burnished plkys 
On rocka aad^hills* and towers, cuid .wnukriiig stmib^ : 
^ High gleanaiog from afar. 

yOBCNbON^ 

r : Ktiw^ flAffliif nf the heairens, thfe Jjphtenn 6ttfl . 
Melts intp liinpid aii; the higb-rai^d elou^s,^ 
And rooming fogs, than hqvercd round the bills 
tn party-coloured bands ;* till wide unveiied V • 
The face of Nabre shines, from where edi-tb ^eHis, 
Far stretoh^d il#ound,- to itiedl the befid}lig^|ybei«. 



'Tis raging noon ; and, vertical, the Sun 
. Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
0*er heaven arid earth, far as the rlnigibit eye • 
Can sweeps a dazeliiig deldg^ teigtis;* a[nd'l4l^ , 
From pole to pole, is uadi^ngui^ed biaw. .... 
In vain the sight, dejected to 4iia ground^, ... 
Stoops for refief ; thence hoi .ascending steams^ 
And keen reflection pain. Deep to tbefdotf 
Of vegetation parched, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hoe disclose. 
Blast Faocy*s blooms, ai)d wither e'en the BoUh . 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe ; the mower, sinkings heaps 
O'er hin^ the humid hay, with flowers perfaoied i 
And scarcQ a ^hirp iqg i^as^opper is heand , . 
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Through the dumb mej|(). pistressful Nature pants. 
The very streams look languid from afa^ ; 
Or, through Ch^ utisheltered glade, impatient, seeqn 
" ftb hfiri into die covert of the grove, ' 

AVTBBtfOOtf. 

The Sun ba^ lost bis rage ! His. downward o;rb 

Shoots nothing now but animadng warn^t^,. 

And vital lasti'e ; that, with various ray, 

Lights up the clouds, those beauteous robes of heaven, 

Incessant roHed into romantic shapes, 

•jhe dream of waking Fancy ! Broad below. 

Covered with ripening fruits, and. swelling fast 

lutp the perfect year, the pregnant earth. 

And aU her tribes rejoice. Now the soft hour 

Of walking comes; for him who lonely love? 

To seelc the distant hills, and there converse 

With Nature, 

EVENING. 

Lowj walks the Son, ahdbroi^dens b^ degrees, 
Jqw4 b^er. the verge of day. The shifting dduds 
AM^mliM gaj, a,i:ic)ib^orgeon»tirain. 
In. all their.p<xnpatt«nd t|is,se^ing throne. 
Air, earth, anq ocean, smile immense. And npw, 
As if his weary chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite and her tending nvmpbs, 
(So Grecian fable sung) he dips hia orb; 
'I*^w ba)£ imn^eir^ ; ^d no.w a go^ld^n curve 
Gives one bright glance, then tpt^L disappears. 

Codftissed ffom yonder slow-extinguished clouds^ 
AU .9tiier softenings sober Evening, takes 
H^r,ifvonted s^tion<in the middle air^ 
A thousand shadowy at her beck. First this 
She sends.on earth; ^hen that of deeper die 
Steals soft behind; and then a deeper still, 
' in cimle- fqllbwing cirele, gajthecs. round, 
Tp close th^ ff^qe 0f tilings. A freshei^ g^(e 
B^gi(\s to wave the wood, and ;^tir. the. stream, 
Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of corn ; 
While the quail clamours for hisTunning mate. 
. Wkle o'er lAi^ thistlylawn, as:«welU the breessei 
4L whitening shpw^r of vegeti^le down ' 

. Ainasl?e AoatSi The kind impartial care 
^ Qf Nature' nought 4 isdains : thoughtful tp feed 
Her lowest sons, an^ clothe the coming year, 
iFrom field to fieldtbefeathered sbed she wings» 
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VIdHT. 

Among the crooked lanes^ (m e^ery hedge. 
The glowworm lights his gem, and through the daik 
A movipe radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to Night; not in her winter robe 
Of massT Stygian woof, but loose arrayed 
In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray, 
Glanced from th' imperfect surfaces of things^ 
< nines half an image on the straining eye; 
While wavering woods, and villages, and streams, 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retained 
Th' ascending gleam, are all one swimmmg scene. 
Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to heaven 
Thence weary vision turns ; where, leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines ; and from her genial rise. 
When daylight sickens till it springs afresh. 
Unrivalled reigns the fairest lamp of night. 

Towards the middle of the months the spiked wil* 
low (sfircsa saUcifoUaJ, jessamine (jasmnum^d' 
naleji hyssop (hyssopus q/^ctna%/, the bell-fiower 
(am^nalaj^ and the white lily, have their flowers 
full blown. The wayfaring tree, or guelder rose, be- 
gins to enrich the hedges with its bright red berries, 
which in time turn black. 

The potatoe (solanum tuber'osumj is now in flower. 
Some observations on this useful plant we select from 
Dr. SHrinishire's entertaining ' Essays on Natural 
History.' — Potatoes differ much in appearance, in 
fruitfulness, in flavour, and other palatable qualities, 
and in the time of coming to perfection. Some po- 
tatoes are round, others oblong or kidney- shaped, 
some red, others white ; some rough, some smooth, 
•ome grow in close clusters, and others at ^ distance 
from me parent roots. The steins also vary. The 
yield of some is fihy-fold, of others not above three 
or four*)fold ; some are ajways large, others all small. 
When cooked, they may oe either sweet, insipid, 
watery, or waxy, or mealy. - Some plants have come 
to their full growth in the beginning of August, 
others pot til) the end of Octoben All these varieties 
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9fe independent of soil^ season, or other adventitious 
circumstance; and no two of the properties above 
specified are necessarily connected, so that there may 
be early red, or late red, productive red, or sucn 
as are but very little productive ; there may be mealy- 
red^ and waxy red. In the same way the kidney-* 
shaped, or the rough red, or any other, may vary 
in all the other particulars. But then let this very 
important fact be known and remembered, that each 
of these varieties will produce others with precisely 
the same peculiarities ; that is, if propagated in the 
usual way by the root, or part of the root : but the 
seeds of any sort of potatoe will produce all the varie- 
ties. Thus, plant some of the white kidney potatoes 
which you know to be mealy when boiled, and that 
you have formerly observed tO' flower and come to 
perfection early ; and plant only from such roots as 
you selected at the time as the most productive ; and 
if properly cultivated^ you will surely have a good 
proQUce of early white kidney-shaped tnealy potatoes. 
If these observations are accurate, you will be ready 
to say it is surely a very easy matter to have excellent 
potatoes with all these good properties ; and how hap* 
pens it^ therefore^ that we so very seldom meet with 
such ? It is because the cultivators^ ignorant of the 
above important fact, have never paid the proper 
attention to selecting the best sorts, and have been 
]ed into several gross errors in consequence of it. It 
IS a commonly received opinion, that potatoes should 
never be grown upon the same soil more than a few 
years together ; and it is a common practice to select 
the smallest potatoes for planting, without any atten* 
tion to other circumstances. These two errors alone 
are enough to deteriorate all the potatoes in the king- 
dom, and would in a course of time effectually root 
out all the best sorts, were there not a few more intel- 
ligent cultivators attending to the selection and growth 
of such only as are good. 
Pomona now olSfers her fruits to allay the parching 

Q 
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thnst; currantSy gjoosebemea^ caspberries, slxaw- 
bemes^ cherries^ and cranberries^ are.dl peculiarly re* 
fcesltiisg at this season. 

. Towards the end. of the month, the flowers^ of the 
launistiiixis. fbibumumi tmusj, and the biordodc fmtC' 
tkifn lappajj begia to open; and the ekcamp^De 
(inula helefmrnji the aoiaranth famaranihua onida^ 
iHsJ, the great water plantain (^alimapUmtagoJy\9Bi&r 
mint fknentba aqmtioafy and the common nighlsbaijte> 
haii^ their flowers full blown. 

What spicy odqars.fill the luscious gale! 

Camattons freckled with fantastic stripes. 

Or pinks^ bright-eyed, with flowery fulness burst 

Their rerdant cups, where little insects- pass 

Delicious lives. The pta diffuses sweeta; 

Bright the na&turtiym glows, and late at eve 

Light lambent dances o'er its sleepless lids; 

The j'aSTnme, elegantly simple, shines : 

What insect tribes, now glittering, make the day 

More lustrous, dnestinever^varying dyes,. 

That in the joyous sunbeams proudly spread . 

Their coloured glories. ! Blush, ye vain ! outdone 

By painted flies ! ye Fair, who at the glass 

The gazeful morning waste ! your beauties too 

Are gifts of insect pride ; mere flowery bloom 

Ubat mortals read each day, which, werQyfkwiae». 

Would plant unfading blossoms in tUe soul. 

What rich variety of beauty paints 

Tlie butterfly/ Yon emperors gaudy pomp, 

Or him, wnose wings of radiant white, adorned 

With orange tints, delight the noontide honca : 

Or many a. tendec plumage, docked in. all 

That fancy forms, and all that colour gives. 

What golden glories robe the worthless^^ / 

What scarlet lustre, and what purpling green ! 

The humble beetle from the earth comes forth 

In spl^did beauty. Other glittering (ribes, 

With green^ or brown wii^ gleaming all in g9ld> 

O'er the poor flitting race destruction bring; 

Such oft the tyranny of specious power. bidxare. 

Young fiDfls. leave their pcmds,. and reaort to th&tall 
grass for shelter; swallows and martins congregate 
in^iousiy to^ theic departure ; young partxiiigos are 
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found among the com; and poultry moult. The 
hoary beetle fscarab(Bus soUtitialisJ makes its appear- 
ance^ bees begin to «xpel and kill droties ; wi the 
flying ants quit their nests. 

Tht ^ busy bee' still pursues his ceaseless tadk of 
<3olkctiitg bis varied sweets to form the honey for his 
•<iestrDyer ntovi, who^ in a month or two^ mH dose the 
lalxMirs of this industrtotas insect by the snilbcatii:^ 
fiiines of brnostone. For poetical illustrotioni) flee 
tmr lasit volume, pp. 216, 303. 

Grouse-shooting usaally commences toward tbe 
lalter lesid of this mondi. Tbe igroui^ (letmo tetrix) 
if ibfind chiefly among the tnouittahu in ScotianMl, 
^Bd on tfae moocfs of Yorkshire^ and in some parts of 
.Wales. Tfae male is two feet in length, and weighs 
nearly four fMiaffeds 9 whik tbe female is only abi^t 
hti£ that fength and weight. Hadar pcincipal feoid 
is derived from tbe tops of iseath> and the oone« of 
ti» pine-tme, I^ which thiey acquire a ^delicate 
ItavvMnr, and are speedily fattened. 

Ncrvr is it som^itnefi pleasure to dteal fbrdi 
A% Mihrjr mndnoon, tvhea tile Imisj % 
Swarms multitudiDous, and the vexed herd 
Of milcb-kitie slomber in yon elnorgrove^ihadey 
Or unrecumbeni exercise the cud, 
• With milky months. Tis plea^AW tb Approach, 
And, by the ^rong feMt shieMed^ xits^ secai-e 
Thy terrors^ Nature, in the savage ML 
^Soon as he marks me, be the tyraat fieive-*- 
To earth descends his head — bard breathe his lungs 
Upon the dusty sod — a sulky feei* 
Gives doobte horror to the fh)wnnig carls 
Which wraf> his forehead — and ere long be beoiKl 
From tbe deep cavern of his Uwd^y ihrokM; 
The growl insufferable. Not more dread 
And not more sullen the profoundest peal 
Of the far distant storm, which o'er the deiep,. 
ClotJied m the pall of midaiglitfnBmatarev 
At ev'nii^ haogs^ and jars )£e solid earth 
With its remote explosion. Tramples then 
The surly brute, impatient of disdam. 
And spnms the soil with irritated hoof. 
Himself inhaler of the d usty cloud, 
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Himself insulted by the pebbly shower 

Which his vain fury raises. hurdis. 

The maritime- plants which flower in July, are the 
club rush (sdrpas maritimusjy bearded cat's tail grass 
(phUvm crimtumjy bulbous fox tail ^ass ("ahpecurus' 
halhosusjf the reflexed and creeping meadow grass 
(poa distans ^ mariiimqj, the field eryngo feryn^ 
ghim campestrejy parsley water dropwort fcenamths 
pimjnnelMdesJ , smooth sea- heath {frankenia IcevisJ, 
and the golden dock frumex maritimusj ; all of which 
are to be found in salt marshes. 

On sandy shores may be seen the sea-mat weed 
fdrundo arenariaji upright sea-lime grass (ehpnm 
arenariusj, the sea lungwort (pulnumaria maritimaj, 
the sea bind-weed (convobmhfi soldanellaj, saltwort 
fialsolajf sea-holly (eryngkm maritimumj : 'prickly 
samphire (ecUnaphora spwosajy and the sea-Iavender 
(statice UmaninmJ, are found on maritime rocks; 
and the sea pea (pisum maritimumj on rocky dhores. 

About the middle or latter end of July, pilchards 
(chipea pilchardusj appear in vast shoals^ off the 
Cornish coast ; and prawns and lobsters are taken in 
this month. / 

The storms of wind and rain in this month are fre-» 

Juently accompanied by thunder and Ughtning*. 
imon^ the awful phenomena of nature, none hav^ 
excited more terror than these. Some of the profli- 
gate Roman emperors, of whom history records that 
they procured themselves to be deified, confessed, by 
their trembling and hiding themselves when they 
heard the thunder, that there was a Divine Power 
greater than their own — cah tonantem Jovem. The 
greatest security against the terrors of a thunder- 
storm, although no certain one against its effects^ is 
that life of piety and virtue which is the best gujardian 
of every earthly blessing. The good many who knows 

* For some useful hints to guard against the danger of these 
phenomena, consult our last volumei p. 217, 
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that every eyent is under the direction of an over- 
ruling Providence, and that this life is only a part of 
bis existence, introductory to the blissful scenes of 
immortality, will behold the terrors of the storm with 
unshaken resolution, grateful to the Supreme Being 
if permitted to escape from the danger, and acquiesc- 
ing in the Divine Will, if thus to be conveyed, by an 
easy and instantaoeous passage, to that heaven where 
his conversation had long been, and to. that God with 
whom he delighted to walk* 

These sentiments are beautifully expressed in the 
foilohving lines, written in a midnight thun^er-Stordn, 
by the celebrated Mrs. Carter, and addressed to a 
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Ijet coward Guilt with pallid fear 

To sbeltrrilig ^caverns %, 
And justly dread the vengeful fate 

That thunders throcigh the sk j. 

Protected bj tbat HaQd^ whose lair 
The threatening storing obey. 

Intrepid Virtue smiles secarei 
As in the blaze of day. 

In the diick cloujl^s tremcndouA gloote 
The lightnings' Inrid glare. 

It views tlie same All-gracious Pow*r, 
That breatfaet} the vernal sdr. 

Through Nature's eyeivvarying scene^ 

By .diffi«n/t ways parsued. 
The one eternal end of Heaven 

Is universal good. 

The same unchanging Mercy tales 
When flaming ether glows. 

As when it times the linnet's voice. 
Or blushes in the rose. 

By Reason taught to scorn those fears 

That vulgar minds molest, 
Let no fantastic terrors break 

My dear Narcissa's rest* 

Thy life may ail the tend'rest caie 

Of Providence defend. 
And delegated angels round 

Their guardian wings extend ! 
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When, through creation's vast expanse. 
The last dread thunders roll. 

Untune the concord of the spheres. 
And shake the rising soul; 

Unmoved mayst tliou the final storm 
Of jarring worlds survey. 

That ushers in the glad serene 
Of everlasting day ! 



SEXTILIS was the antient Roman name of this 
month, being the sixth from March. The Emporor 
Augustus changed this narae^ and gave it his own, 
because in this month Caesar Augustus took pos- 
session of his first consulship^ celebrated three tri* 
umphs, , reduced Egypt under the power of the 
Roman people^ and put an end to all civil wars. 
' The Saxons called August am-manat (more rightly 
bam-monat), intending thereby the then filling of their 
bames with come/ 

In AUGUST 1818. 
1. — LAMMAS DAY. 

This day^ in the Romish church, is generally 
called SU Peter in the Fetters, in commemoration of 
this apostle's imprisonment. It is probablv derived 
from an old Saxon term, signifying Loaf "Mass; as 
it was customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation 
of loaves, made of new wheat, on this day, as the first- 
fruits of their new corn. 

6. — TRANSFIGURATION. 

Though this dav was observed in remembrance of 
our Lordrs Tran^gvaratum on the Mount, by the pri- 
mitive Christians, yet it is but of recent date in the 
church of Kome ; as it was not instituted by Pope 
Calixtus until the year 1455. 
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7.— NAMB OF JBSOS* 

Before the Reformation^ this day was dedicated 
to ^^a, a woman who had been converted to 
Ghristiantty by Narcissus^ Bishop of Jerusalem^ and 
who afterwards suffered martyrdom ; and the breviary 
was recognized by Paul V. Afterwards Donatus, 
who became martyr in the :time of Julian for re- 
fusing to sacrifice, was substituted in her place. Our 
Informers devoted it to the Namb of oua blbssbo 
Lo&n, 

*7. 1799. — JOHN BACON DIBB. 

Few of our cathedrals or public edifices are without 
some specimens of the skill of this emiment sculp^* 
tor* One of his grandest efforts is the monument. of 
Lord Chatham, m Westminster Abbey, which was 
bqgun in 1778, and finished in 1783. It is alone. a 
proof of the excellence he had attained without the 
aid of foreign travel and observation ^ and how vari- 
ous that excellence was may be further proved, from 
the bronze groupe in the square in Somerset Phc6 ; 
the monument of Lord Halifax in Westminster 
Abbey ; the statue of Judge Blackstone for All Souls* 
CoUeee, Oxford ; that of Henry VI for the ahti- 
chapel at Eton; the monuments of JEbuHird . and 
Jolmson in St. Paul's, &c. Sec. Mr. Bacon was a 
man of unfei^ed piety and extensive benevolence* 
The following inscription he ordered by his will to 
be placed on a plain stone over his grave: — ^ What 
I was as an artist, seemed to me of some importance 
while I lived : but what I really was as a believer in 
Christ Jesus, is the only thing of importance to me 
now/ Mr. Bacon's second son, John, has already 
proved himself the legitimate successor to the talents 
of his father. 

♦7. 1806. — BUZABBTH SMITH DISH. 
10. — SAINT LAWBBNCB. 

St. Lawrence was, by birth, a Spaniard, and trea- 
surer of the Church of Rome, being deacon to Pope 
Sextus> about the year 259, Sooa afterwards^ .his 
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bishop was killed by the toidiers of Valerian the 
emperor, with whom our saint would wittingly have 
died. Lawrence refusing to delirer up the church 
treasure, which they intagined to be in his cmi&dy^ 
lie wae laid upon a gridiron, and broiled over a 
fire : this torture he bore with such incredible pa^ 
tienoe and oheer&lnest; that he told hi» tormentors 
to turn him round, as he was done enough on one 
ftide. His iiiariyrdoin was so highly esteemed, that 
Pulcheria, the empress, erected a temple to his ho* 
nour, which was afterwards either rebuilt or greatly 
aidarged by Justinian. In this temple, the gridiron 
on which he died was deposited with great pomp lOii 
Aolemnity ; and, if we may believe 8u Gregory, it 
became famous for abundance of miraclea.. The 
edebrated palace of the Escurial is dedicated to thia 
aainu ^ee this described in T. T. for 18 14$ p. 199. 

• 12. 1762.^<*^FflIMCB RBGENT BORN^ n 

.*13. 1783>.<**JOfiK DUNNINO, LORS JLSHBURnrOK^ 
DIBD. 

": He was the beat common lawyer as well as tb^ 
best orator of his time; and although he had no 
advantages of person, and was continually troubted 
with a hectic cough, which frequently interrupted 
the atrean^ of his eloquence, yet, he no sooner 
opened a cause which required any exertion of talent, 
than his mind, like the sun, broke forth in the full 
)seridiaii of its brightness. He preserved the dig«^ 
iitty of a barrister very much in court, and fre*- 
quently kept even the judges in check* When Lord 
Jvlansfield, who had great quickness^ in discovering 
the jut of a cause, used to take up a newspaper by 
way of amusing himself, white Dunning was speaks 
ing, the latter would make a dead stop. This would 
rouse his lordship to say, * Pray go on, Mr# Dunning.* 
* No, my lord, not till your lordship has finished.' 
Hia reputation was as high with his fellow barristers 
as with the pnWie j he lived very much with the for*' 
oier,.. and bad their, affection and esteenii. He M^ 
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that integrity in his practice, that on the opening of 
any cause^ which he found by the evidence partook 
of any notorious fraud or chicanery, he would throw 
his brief over the bar, with great contempt, and 
would resort to his bag for a fresh paper. Though 
Lord Ashburton died at the early age or 52, such was 
the extent of his practice, that he left behind him a 
fortune of jf 180,000. He is one of the many persons 
to whom the celebrated ^ Letters of Junius' have been 
attributed. 

15. — ASSUMPTION. 

This is a festival in the Greek and Romish 
churches, in honour of the supposed miraculous 
aseension of the Virgin Mary into heaven. 

*!?• 1786. — FREDBRICK THB GREAT BIRD. 

The life and actions of Frederick II of Prussia are 
probably familiar to most of our readers. The mod« 
of passing his time deserves notice, and is worthy of 
recommendation to many of the crowned heads of 
Europe in the present day. It was closely imitated 
by the late Emperor Napoleon. Frederick's dress 
was plain in the extreme, and always military ; a few 
minutes early in the morning served time to arrange it^ 
and it was never altered in the day: boots always made 
a part of it. Every moment, from five o'clock in the 
morning to ten at night, had its regular allotment His 
first employment when he arose, was to peruse all the 
papers that were addressed to him from all i>arts of 
his dominions, the lowest of his subjects being al« 
lowed to write to him, and certain of an answer. 
Every .proposal was to be made and every favour to 
be asked in writing ; and a single word, written with 
a pencil in the margin, informed his secretaries what 
answer to return. His expeditious method excluded 
all verbal discussion, saved abundance of time, and 
enabled the king so well to weigh his favours, that he 
was seldom deceived by his ministers^ and seldom as« 
rented or denied improperly. 
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About eleven o'clock the king appeared in bis gar- 
den^ and reviewed his regiment of goavda, which waa 
done at the same hour 1)^ atl the colonels in his pro- 
yincQs. At twelve precisely he dined ; and ususdly 
invited eight or nine officers. Two hours dSter dm- 
ner, Frederick retired to his study^ where he amused 
himself in composing verse or prose^ or in the culti- 
vation of some oranch of literature. At 8ev«n com- 
menced a private concert, in which he played upon 
the flute with the skill of a professor ; and frequently 
had pieces rehearsed which he bad composed him- 
aelf. The concert was followed by a auii^>er, to 
which few were admitted except literary men and 
philosophers; and the topics of conversation wa« 
suited to such a party. Aa he aacrtfioed many o( his 
own gratifications to the duties of royalty, he exacted 
a severe account from officers, and all wbo held anj 
places unde^- him. But in many tilings he wis .!»• 
dulgent, and particularly hM all calumny in #0 
mtieh contenypt, tliat he sufifered some of the moiC 
scurrilous writers to vent their malice with impunity. 
' It is my business,' said he, ^ to do the duties of 
my station, and to let makvolence say what it 
will.' 

*17. 1809. — MATTHEW BOULTON DIED, JET. 81. 

' To Mr. Boulton, in conjunction with Mr. Watt^ 
the public are greatly indebted for the moat important 
improvements in the steam-enginey suid for the first 
application of this wonderfiil power to commg. By 
means of this engine all the operations are concen- 
trated on the same spot. It works a number of 
eoining machines with greater rapidity and exactness 
by a few boys from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
than could l>e done by a great number of strong men, 
without endangering their fingers, as the machine it- 
self lays the blanks upon the die perfectly concentrai 
with it, and, when struck, displaces one piece, and re- 
places another. The coinbg mill, which was erected 
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in 1788^ s^ hasr since beea gieatly imprtwed, is 
adi^Kied to work eight laachines^ and each is <fa- 
pable of striking from sixty to an buoihr-ed pieces: oft 
mo«iey in a minute, the size of a gpinea, wliieh i^- 
e^^l to between 30>0Q0 and 40^000 per boiir at the 
same UoWy which, strikes the face and revere ; the 
edge of the piece is* also struck, either plain^.or with 
an inscription. 

In a national view, Mr* Boulton's undertakings 
have been highly valiaablc and important. By col- 
lecting round himtartistsof variousdescriptions, rival 
talents have been called forth ; and by/ successive 
competition^ have been multiplied to an extent highly 
beneficial to the public A barren heath has been 
covered with plenty and population ; and these works 
(Soho), which, in their infancy, were little known 
and attended to, now cover several acres^ give em- 
}doyment to more than 600 persons, atid are, in- 
dubitably, the first of their kind in Surope. No ex- 
p!^se has been, spared to render the works uniform 
and handsome in architecture, as w^ll as neat and 
commodious. The same liberal spirit and taste have 
been displayed on the adjoining gardens and pleasure-. 
grounds, which^ at the same time that they form aa 
agreeable separation from the proprietor's residence, 
render Soho a; much admired scene of picturesque 
beauty. No one who passes, through Birmit^ham will 
neglect to pay a visit to this place. 

A foundery has lately been established at Smeth- 
wick, a short distance, from Soho, by tlie proprietor 
of the latter place, for the manufactory of steam- 
engines. Here that powerful agent is employed, as it 
were, to multiply itself, and its various parts are 
&Imcated.and adapted tog;ether with the same regu- 
larity, neatness, aiui expedition^ wbioh distinguish all 
the operations of. their manufactory. . These engines 
are aftarwards distributed to- all parts of the kingd<Hn 
by the Birmingham, canal, which' oommunlcates with 
a. wet dock belonging to the foundery. 
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•2K 1814.— ^OUNT RUMFORD DIED. 

He employed his great abilities and great acquire* 
ments in promoting the comforts and the happiness of 
mankind ; condescending to subjects generally .ac- 
counted mean, but really id themselves of extensive and 
great consequence. Trie author of the ' Pursuits of 
jLiterature'- thus spoke of him^ during his life : — 

Yet a]l shall read, and all that page approve. 
Where public spirit meets with ptuflic love ! 
Thus, late, where poverty with rapine dwelt, 
Rumfoad's kind genius, the Bavarian, felt; 
Not by romantic charities beguiled, 
But calm in project, and in mercy mild, 
Where'er his wisdom guided, none withstood. 
Content with peace and practicable good : 
Round him the labourers throng, the nobles wait. 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state. 

♦22. 1773. — LORD LYTTLETON DIED. 

The principal work of this elegant writer is the 
* History of Henry the Second,' in three volumes 
quarto. A tendency to prolixity is the chief fault of 
this history, which has prevented it from becoming 
popular, though it retains its reputation as a standard 
work. Its character, with that of the writer, is hap- 
pily appreciated in the following lines, by Hayley :— 

With purer spirit, free from party strife, 

To sooth his evening hour of honoured li 

See candid I^ttleton at length unfold 

The deeds of liberty in days of old ! 

Fond of the theme, and narrative with age. 

He winds the lengthened tale through many a page ; 

But there the beams of patriot virtue shine ; 

There truth and freedom sanctify the line : 

And laurels, due to civil wisdom, shield 

This noble Nestor of th' historic field. 

Lord Lyttleton's poems preserve a place among 
the select productions of the British muse, rather on 
account of the correctness of their versification, the 
degance of their diction, and the delicacy of their 
$entiment8, than as exhibiting any uncommon poeti- 
cal power$. They are perused with pleasure^ and. 
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contain nothing to oS'md. His miscellaneous pieces 
in prose, parliamentary fpee(?h«Sj» leUers, Jcc aU 4is- 
play a good heart and a w^l cultivated miad* 

24.— SAINT BARYHOMMBWt 

The word Bartholoi^ew means the spa of T^loiaif 
or Tolomieus, the name of a family among the Jtm$ 
mentioned hg Joscphus, {le preaohfd tb^ Gospel i« 
^Armenia^ converted the Lyoaoniaas, a«d afterwards 
visited India- Some authors insert that he vas crvr 
Qi^edx like St. Petor, with bis head downwards; 
o^hersj however, with moie prohahiiity, say, tbst 
1^ was flayed alive, by qrder of Astyages^ King of 
Armenia. 

In the yaar 1662, on this day, 2000 ministers 
were ^ected frcm their livings, lieoause they wolild 
wt comply With the Act of Uniformity. The anniV 
yersary pf Bartholomew is also memprabk.lojr \h^ 
cruel msss^re €jS the Protestants in France, bqs^un on 
this dsy in the reign of Charles IX« Soma c»culatie 
the nnmber of miserable sufferers at ^cven^, others at 
^ hundred ihquno/ni /—See particulars of this massacre 
inT. T. for 1814, p. 201. 

*25. 1270,— j-oyis ix mBjK 

^his king, usually styled Saw^ I/mk^ deservedly 
ranlcs iimopg the greatest and best of bis race. His 
' Ic^ibles were the excess of good qualities ; smd if sn?- 
p^stition led hkn into projects and practices injurioufi 
to bis kingdom and degrading to himself, the genuiafs 
spirit of religion des^erves the credit of having guarded 
the purity of his morsls, and rendered bim one of 
the most upright and benevolent of men* The Ca- 
tholic church, approving his piety without distiaer 
ti<m, holds his memory in high- respect. Pope Box 
niface VIII caopni^d bim in 12i^7 ; and his de^ 
scendanit, Louis Xm, procured the day dedicated 
to bis honour to be declared a. gtoieral feast of the 
church* It is still celebrajt/ed *^th great pomp and 
cereipoQy in Fv^fifi* 
u *27* IWKJ^-^WflSlP tWlMA lACKS OWENSll. 

R 
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28. — SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

Augustine was bom at Thagaste, a town in Nu- 
midia, in the year 354. He early applied himself to 
the study of polite literature^ and became a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and rhetoric, first at Rome, and 
afterwards at Milan. He next diligently studied the- 
olpgy, in which he was instructed by St. Ambrose^ 
with whom he contracted an intimate acquaintance* 
In the year 388, he returned to his native country, 
and, three years afterwards, was chosen Bishop of 
Hippo. Augustine was a judicious divine, and the 
roost voluminous writer of all the Fathers. He died 
in 430^ at the age of ??• 

29.— -JOHN BAPTIST BSHEADBB. 

This day was formerly denominated Festum Col--' 
lecHonis Sancti Johanms BaptisttB ; or the feast of 
gathering up St. John the Baptist's relics ; but after- 
wards, by corruption, Festum Decollatwfds, the festi- 
val in remembrance of his being beheaded. His na- 
tivity is celebrated on the 24th of June, which see ; 
and also our last volume, p. 164, for some lines oa 
St. John, by Cottle. 

♦aUG. 1483.— LOUIS XI DIED. 

This monarch has been transmitted to posterity m 
the blackest colours, and has obtained the title of 
the Tiberius of France. He had, indeed, the dark 
dissimulation and the unfeeling severity of that em- 
peror, with perhaps less regard to equity. He was a 
bad son, a bad husband, a had ifather, a bad master^ 
and a tyrannical sovereign. He depressed the nobi- 
lity, and raised the lower orders, freely admitting 
merchants and men of talents to his table and con- 
versation. His aversion to war, though it led him 
to some dishonourable compliances, promoted the 
welfare of his dominions ; and no king of France 
made more vafuable additions to the crown at less 
cost. His favourite ministers were chosen from the 
lowest classes, and therefore were entirely devoted to 
his wilU Francis I said of him, that it was he who 
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first put kings < hors de page^ out of tutelage ; but 
it was by means that will for ever brand his name 
with the stamp of tyranny. He was the author of 
several useful establishmejatSi and the administration 
of justice was generally pure uihere he uxu not him» 
^^ concerned. This pnnce instituted the order of 
St. Michael, and was the first French king wh^ 
bore the title of MM Christian I 

^0ttotunntcal ^ttuttenced 

In AUGUST 1818. 

Thb Sun enters Scorpio at 56 m. past 1 on the 
11th of this month; and his rising and setting 
will be as in the following table for the same 
period :— 

TABI^ 

Cfthe San*s Rimg and Setting for every Fifth Day. 

August Ist, Sun rises 19 m. after 4. Sets 41 m. after 7 

«th, - - - 27 - - 4. - S3 - • r 

11th, ---35 --4. -35.-f 

,16th, ... 44 - - 4. - 1© - - r 

Slst, ---53 --4. - 7-.r 

26th, --- 2 --5. -58 --6 

Slst, - - - 12 - - 5. - 48 - - 6 

Equation of Time. 
To find me.an time from that indicated' by a ^ood 
sun-dial^ add the following cjuantities to those given 
by the dial, and the required time will be obtained for 
every 5th day of the month. The quantities to be 
added for the intermediate days must be found by pro« 
portion. 

TABLE, 

Saturday, Aug. 1st, to the time on the dial add - 5 58 

Thursday - 6th, ----. 5 85 

Tuesday - 11th, 4 57 

Sunday - - 16th, - 4 4 ' 

Friday - ^Ist, 2 59 

Wednesday - 26th, 142 

tf ooday - disc, 15 
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Phases of the Moon. 
New Mood, - - 9d day, at 22 m. after 4 morniDg. 
first Quarter, - 9th - - 23 - - 3 afternodd. 
FttHMoon, • 16th - - 5 - - 6^ra(w*iing. 
LMt Q«iirtef> * Mdi - - 10 - - 6 afternoon. 
New Moon^ ^ Slst - - 28 - - . 6 afternoon. . 

Mom*s PusMge ocerthe Meridian. 
The Moon will pafss the first meridian at the foi- 
lowing epochs, during the present month, viz. 

Auc^lt 12thy at 46 m. past 8 in the evening. 
13th, -51--9---- 
14th, .54--10---- 
S2d, - S3 - « 4morBiBg. 
23d, •18--5---- 
24th, - 6 - - 6 - - - - 
23th, -55--6-*-- 

EcUpses of Jupiter's Satellites. 
. The fbltowing wUl be the only eclipses of Jupiter's 
first and second satellites visible at the Royal Observ- 
atory this month :— 

'EinsRstONs; 
1st Satellite, 8fh day, 36 m. after night. 
- - ; - 3l8t,^ 51 - - 9 - - 
2d Satellite, 9lh, - 80 - - 9 - - 

Oiher PJtemmenA. 
: Mercury will be in godj unction with the ^lar 
marked a in Leo, on the 2d of this month, when die 
•tar will be 47' south of the planet ; and he will 
also attain his greatest elongation on the 17th. The 
Moon will be in conjunction with m in Scorpio at 
56m. after .one in the morning of the 11th. No 
other phenomena occur during the present month 
which ilierit notice. 

SSttiim presents one of the most singular pheno- 
mena in the system of the world. Besides the satel- 
lites which we liave already noticed^ Saturn is ^- 
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nerally seen sijtqated between two bodies resembling 
iiandles^ the figure and magnitude of .which are con- 
stantly changing. They even sometimes disappear 
altojgethery and then reappear after a certain interval | 
dunnff which the body of this planet appears round, 
like those of the other planets. 
. As these appearances are constantly produced^ ac« 
cording to a regular succession^ we are necessarily 
led to conclude that the cause which produces them 
is constant, and hence they must be attributed to 
some solid body which encompasses the planet, and 
which disappears and reappears successively. But 
as we are not acquainted with any heavenly 'body 
which has tlie property of shining by its own lieht 
at alternate intervals, we natunaiUy infer that tnis 
shines by the reflected light of the Suti, and that the 
variations which it presents arise firom changes in its 
position and form. The improvement of telescopes 
and attentive observation have shown that these 
sin^lar appearances arise from a magnificent ring 
which encircles the body of that planet. This ring 
is very thin, and its plane coincides with that of the 
equator of the planet ; from which, however, the ting 
itself is wholly detiached. The plane of the ring is 
also inclined to t^e plane of the ecliptic in ah angle of 
34^ 48' ; and as Saturn moves in the plane of his 
orbit, accompanied by this ring, it is thus presented 
to the earth m different positions and under different 
inclinations, which pro(hices the phenomena abovd 
described. 

Thus, when the side of the ring which is en* 
lightened by the Sun is turned towards the earth, it 
appears luminous ; but, when the opposite side is 
turned towards us, it cannot be perceived. When 
the plane of the ring passes through the centre of the 
earth, it cannot be visible, because it is not thea 
capable of reflecting any part of the light that falls 
upon it, at least in a direction which can reach the 
earth» When its plane patsses through the Sun, the 
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dtig ntist also disappear to comfnon ob^ervali^ 
tince the reflected light, which in that position pr6^ 
beedi otk\f from its edge^ is too feeble to render it 
Visible mm common astrMomieial telescopes* But 
by employing very powetful telescopes, the edge of 
the ring may be perceived, and appears like a fine 
hrminous line across the dise irf the planet. This 
Kne, indeed, b so fine as scarcely to siibtend a seMnA 
of a sexagesimal d^re^ ; bitt at thiA distant a se^ 
tond answers to a H^ickness of about 4500 Efi^A 
miles. The general appearance of the ring, kW* 
trer, is that of an ellipse of greater or less eocen- 
Wcity* The maximum of the coi^ugate axis is about 
half the transi^rse. .and the ratio varies from that 
fimtt till the ellipae become a ri^ line. The sf»a«k 
between ^ planet and the ring ts nearly e^ual to the 
breadth of the latter^ and about one^thinl of th€ 
fliameter of the planet. 

If the apparent radius of Saturn be V, the ettt^ 
iior radius of the itng will be al^ut 21^^ afrid the in«> 
terior only IS'' ; thus the breadth of the ring and ^ 

Kice between it and the jplanet are each equal to '6^^ 
e apparent thickness t>f the ring is bSomi Vi 
which makes its real thickness equal to the radius 
of the earth ; for this radius, which at the Sun would 
Subtend an angle of nearly 9'', would at the distance of 
iSatum sttbtena asn angle of 1*. 

WTien this ring is observed with very powerftil 
telescopes, several dark and extremely ddicate con* 
centric circles are perceived on its surface, which ap^ 
parently divide it into several parallel rings, all de- 
tached from each other. Herschel is of opmion that 
two of these rings may be distinctly perceived. 

To determine the relative positionof the ring wiA 
respect to the Srfn and the Earth, it is necessary to as* 
certain the situations of its nodes, or the points wher6 
its plane cuts the ecliptic | and these would be easily 
obtained, if the instant in which the ring disappears; 
by its plane passing through the centres? the Bardij 
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-were found ; for then both Saturn and the Earth 
moM be in this \Aane } and as the inclination of the 
Ykig to the eofiptic t» already known, the positions 
<)f these two 4x>dies at that iimtant would be sufibient 
for det^mining its nodes. But, as At passage oftbe 
'plane through the Sun occasions the ring to disappear 
^s weH as its passj^ through the centre of the Eart^ 
these passages imist be disttnginsfaed by an examin*- 
41011 of llie periods in which they take place. The 
passages through the iSun depend only npon-the mo^- 
tioti of the S«n and that of Saturn; Jbot those 
through the Earth depend atso upon the inotion of fUts^ 
£arth about the Stm. 

l^iese disappearances and t<eappearanbes of the risig 
succeed each other 'nry exactly, and in the same ordei^ 
during each sidereal revolution of Saturn : it is there^ 
fere concluded, that they TeMk from the passage of its 
-plane through the Sun. The following epochs, in 
^vhicfa thtese phenomeiia have been obsenned, are ex- 
tracted frcttn the work of Bionis Sijmirf on die riof 
of Saturn : they must, however, be regairded ofnly as 
approximations to the truth 5 for Ihe-^ry slow trnxmi^ 
in which the ring both disappears and reappears, renikrs 
it impossible to determine the instant iif ks passi^a 
through either the Earth or the Sun with accuracy^ 

1715^ tebruary 5th, - - - - * reappeared 

1730, Novemtjfer 10th, ----- disappeared 

1744, July - -SSd, - - - 1 ^ disappeared 

19^60, April • -525di, • - •■ -. - reappeared 

1774, JaBoary* • 9tl», - * « . . reappeared 

1789, October - 1st, ----- disappeared 

18d3, June - -18th, - - - - - disappeared. 

' If> to the epoch of 1715, there he added the side* 
feaJ revolution of Saturn, or 29 Jrfian yeftrs aud 
166' 8272 13 days, we shall have exactly the epoch of 
1744 ; and those of 1774 and 1803 may be dedoced 
in the iame manner. The ef5och of 1 730 gives, in lAik 
eaiire way, those irf 176© and i769. 
"•'This agreement is too exact to be attributed to 
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chance^ and evidently indicates the law which these 
phenomena follow; andj their return being independent 
of the Earth's motion about the Sun, they must be 
referred to the passage of the plane of the ring through 
' the centre of that body. Then, since these phenome- 
na form two distinct series, which proceed through the 
same periods, but of which the epochs are dinerent^ 
they evidently refer to the two opposite situations iu 
which the plane of the ring ought to meet the Sun in 
each revolution. 

But as, in each series, the passages alvvays return 
after a complete revolution of Saturn, it follows that 
the two situations of the ring answer to the same po« 
aitions of that planet ; that is, thsit the plane- of the 
.ring remains constantly parallel to itself upon the orr 
bit of Saturn, and consequently its path upon . the 
plane of the ecliptic ought always to make a constant 
angle with the path of the orbit. 

By examining the preceding epochs of the Sun's 
passage through the nodes of Saturn's ring, it is evi* 
dent that the periods between their occurrence are not 
of equal duration. Between the epoch of 17 15 and 
that of 1730 there is 15 years and 9 months; but 
between those of 1730 and 1744, there is onlv 13 
years and 8 months. ^ The same is also observed for 
the other terms. This difference arises from the ec- 
centricity of Saturn's orbit ; for if a plane were drawn 
through the centre of the Sun, and perpendicular to 
the plane of the ring, it would determine these nodes, 
and would also divide the orbit of Saturn into two 
imequal parts, the one containing the perihe- 
lion and* the other the aphelion of the planet. This 
body, therefore, passed through its aphelion betweeQ 
1715 and 1730; and through its perihelion between 
1730 and 1744. 

It would be easy to predict all the appearances of 
Saturn's ring, if the epochs of its plane passing 
through the centre of the Earth were only known, 
U those are for the centre of the Sun, But the an- 
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nual motion of the Earth imparts a greater degree of 
difficulty to this deterflfiinalion. la order to accom- 
plish this^ it is necessary to find a number of sidereal^ 
revolutions of the planet which corresponds either ex- 
actly^ or very nearly, with an exact number of sidereal 
years. By taking the ratio of these periods^ or divid- 
ing the one by the other, we shall have 

. 1058'9e994 
365-256364^ 

and by reducing this fraction to lower terms, we find 
the first approximative values are ^ and ^-^ ; the otbeir 
nearer values give very long periods. 
' The first of these fractions indicates that, in 59 side^ 
real years, there would be nearly two complete revoIu<» 
tions of Saturn ; for if the duration of these two pe- 
riods be calculated exactly, it will be found that the 
first exceeds the second oy 32*185796 dsLy$i h^nce, 
after a period of 59 sidereal years, Saturn is this time 
iii advance of the Sun. From the known veloci- 
ties of the Sun and Saturn in their orbits, it is easy 
to ascertain the number of days whicti must be added 
to the 59 years, to bring the two bodies into the same 
relative position. 

For, let R denote the sidereal revolution of Saturn, 
imd r that of the Sun, d the difference, «qttai to 
32* 165796 days^ and x the number of days to be added 
lo the 59 years, to bring the Sun and Saturn into the 
same rela^ve position ; then, in the iinke d, Saturn 
will evidently desaribe an arc equal to 

360^ 

in the time x he will describe an ore equal to 
360^ a? 

and in the same interval the Sun will describe an aro 
eyial'to 
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360»« 

r 
Therefore we shall have, by equality, 
360 a? 360d _ 360« 

TbT + ^r-T- 

By diyidiog by 360^, we obtidn ( 

R •" ;* 

firom which we have 

_ dr _ 32-185796 x365'256364 _ . 

* "" R— r"" 10758-96984— 365-256364 ^ * 

day, the time which must be added to the 59 sidereal 
years, to bring the Sun and Saturn to the same rela- 
tive position as at the commencement of that period. 
The period given by the fraction ^ is much more 
exact ; it shows that, m 324 sidereal years, Saturn will 
have very neariy completed 1 1 revolutions : the differ* 
ence is only 5*606304 days, which Saturn is found 
helwnA the Sun. By following the same method of 
calculation as above, we shall find 

0?=^ = — -19697 day; 
R— r ^ 

which is therefore the time that must be SMtbtraxiei 
from 324 years, to bring the two bodies into the posi- 
tion in which they were at the commencement of that 
period. These calculated periods also agree very ac- 
curately with the results of observation. 

Some spots have been observed on the surface of the 
^°g> hy which its. rotary motion has been ascertained. 
This rotation is completed in the same time as that of 
the planet, and about the same axis, which is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ring. This rotation pre- 
sents one remarkable circumstance. If we conceive a 
satellite to revolve about Saturn at the distance of 
the middle of the ring, and calculate the time of its 
•idiereal revolution by the third law of Kepler, it will 
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be found to be precisely the satne as that of the ring. 
For, if we take the first satellite of Saturn, and com- 
pare its revolution with that of the ring, we have its 
mean distance from the planet eoual to 3-08, and the 
mean distance of the ring equal to 1 + f + j- = 2, 
the radius of Saturn being taken for unity. Then, 
smce the squares of their tilnes of revolution are as the 
cubes of their mean distances, and -9427 of a day is the 
time of one sidereal revolution of the satellite, w^ 
ihall have for thstt of the ring 

which differs very little from that given by observations^ 
This circumstance completely eicplains the manner in 
which the ring is supported about the planet without 
being in contact with it ; or at least brings it to the 
general cause which sustains all the satellites, as well 
as the planets, in their orbits. This will also hold 
equally if the ring consists of two or more parts, as is 
generally supposed. — See Biofs Jstronomie Ptysique^ 
tome troisi^me. 
The following dimensions of Saturn's rings (sup- 

esing them to be two), in English miles, are given by 
r. Herschel, as the result of bis observations : viz. — 

JEng, Miles, 

Inside diameter of the smaller nog - *. > ^ 146345 

Outside diameter ----- ---- 184393 

Inside diameter, larger ring - - - - - - 190248 

Outside diameter •-«- 204883 

Breadth of inner ring ---- --.- 20000 

Breadth of outer ring ---- ---- 7200 

Breadth of the space between the rings - - ' 2839 

Thickness of the ring ---r--^-- ^^ 
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iy^t iel<is embrowaedy lo ! August slowly bendsl 
And jrelkMv Plenty, sniiliiig, gilds the land ; 
Tbe hiiJe re^dio wkb ttw reaper's tottg. 

Thk powerful influence of the sol^'f rays now con-; 
tributes to i4pen the various sorts of grain, which are 
benevolently given for the food of man and cattlei 
Fine weather is very desirable, that the principal 
source of the farmer's wealth may be safely housed ; 
for sudden storms beat down the nearly ripened corn, 
and ma.terigilly injure it. The utmost diligence is 
now exerted, and labourers from ^11 parts ^re eagerly 
engaged to give tbeir assistance in this delightfuroc- 
cupatioq ; all is bustle and activity. The fpljowing 
is a genuine picture of Nature in this month, drawn 
with an uncommon degree of minuteness and Qde- 
fity :— 

Nov ^009^ gi^ne hy^ mdfimr declimng honrs. 
The weary limbs relax their boasted pow'rs ; 
Thirst rages strong, the fainting spirits fail, 
' And ask the sovVeign cordial — Home hrezoed Ale f 
Beneath some sheltering heap of yellow com 
Bests the hooped keg, and friendly coolipg hom^ 
T^hat mocks alike the goblet's brittle frame, 
Its cttstlier potions and its nobler name ! 
To Mwy -first the brimming draoght is g«r*n, 
Sy toil made welcome as the dews of Heay'n ; 
And never lip that pressed its b<Mnely edge 
fiad kindlier blessings or a heartier pledge ! 

R. BLOOlfFtBtD. 

The hai-vest, lo be viewed in peffectioR^ shouM be 
seen in one-of those extensive panshes which are as yet 
uninclosed. When * the fields are white with harvest,' 
they exhibit a rich expanse ' of wavy corn' of every 
hue, from the white of the oat and barley, to the 
golden red of the wheat. It is a scene of repose, in- 
terrupted only by the breezes and the billowing of 
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the cpm. When the reapers enter, all becomes life 
and motion. They are seen in all directions, reap- 
ing, sheafing, and shocking, with the haste suitable to 
so important a season. The mowers also take their 
turn at the barley and the oats. The carts and w^g-** 
gons then enter the field with speed, but leave it piled 
up with sheaves of wheat, or loads of loose corn, with 
a slow and stately pace, looking, at a distance, like s 
ship sailing over the ocean. The masters and tything- 
men are seen riding about in all directions, and 
groupes of men reposing at their meals, or their re- 
fireshment of beer. The women and children theft 
enter as gleaners, and in the evening return with theit 
loads upon their heads ; ' : 

Light as thistle-down moviDg, which floats in the air, 
Siweet gratitude's debt to mj cottage I bear : 
Of Antumn's rich store I bring home my part, 
. The weight on my head, but gay joy in my heart. 

BOSINA. ' 

The rich splendour of the sun -set, the solemn 
gloom of the twilight, and t|ie sober brightness of the 
harvest moon, are fresh occasions of admiration and 
gratitude. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and other com, are of the 
class frtandria, and order digynia, having in each 
flower three stamina and two pistilla. Many Dowers. 
are collected into a spike, called an ear of corn: the 
stamina are seen projecting, and the antherae freely 
playing in the air, when the corii is in full* ear ; butj^ 
to ascertain its botanical character, a single flower 
should be carefully separated from the rest. Of 
wheat, there are ten distinct species, cultivated in 
difierent parts of the world, and most of them 
in Britain; and of each of these species there are se-r 
yeral varieties, which may, with care in the cultiva- 
tion, be preserved perfectly distinct. What a field i^ 
here. open to any intelligent experimental farmer!- 
we shall only mention aj^w of such as are most frev 
quently met with* 

S- ' 
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Ist* Winter wheat j which is the most comfnon in 
this country, and is said to yield the most iiour, but 
requires strong and rich land. Of this there are three 
Twrieties $ ail destitute of beards, or having very mi- 
note ones. One has a red ear and grain ; a second, 
white ears ; and the third, white ears and grains : 
Ae other particular qualities of these varieties remain 
to be discovered. 

2d« Sprmg or sumner wheca, which requires to 
be sown- in February or March, and is suited to 
lighter soils. Of this there are also three varieties, 
bttu'ing similar distinctive marks ta those of the win- 
ter wheat. 

dd. Cone wheat. Bearded ears, thick grains, 
small, plump, and more convex on the back. The 
varieties are four ; the white, red, large-bearded and 
many-eared cone wheat. 

4th. PoUsh wheat; mttch larger than the others, 
leaves white-striped. Very fruitful, and yielding 
abundance of flour. 

5th.* Spelt or German tdtaeat, much resembles 
barley ; will grow in stoney soils and mountainous 
countries, where other wheat will not. Makes excel- 
lent starch. 

Switzerland spring wheat ripens a forttfight soon- 
er than others. Egyptian wheat is uncommonly 
fruitful, though not fine; and aflPords very good 
flour. 

Wheat/ as containing the largest quantity of fa- 
rina Or meal, and that of the best quality for making 
bread and pastry, is by far the m&st commonly used 
of any kind of corn ; but for the purposes of making 
starch, or hair-powder, other vegetables may and 
ought always to be substituted. 

Next to wheat, barley atid oats are considered as 
the best articles for bread, and are in certain situa- 
tions the principal food of the poor ; as in the north 
of Scotland^ and some of the northern , counties 
of England. Barley is likewise cosisumed in large 
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quantities, in making mall liquors and ardent spirits ; 
as oats are for feeding horses ; and both for the feed- 
ing and htienmg of cattle, swine^ and poidtry. Bar- 
ley, when deprived of its husk and external cortical 
part, by grinding in a peci^liarlv constructed mill, is 
called pearUbarley. Both in tnis state, and in tbft 
state of barley-meal, it is used in broths, porridge, 
&c. as food for the lower classes'. 

About the 1 1th of August, the puiBn (alcaarctiea) 
migrates. Priestholme, or Puffin's Island, about three 
quarters c^ a mile from the Isle of AngleMa, abounds 
with these birds; and their flocks, {or oiuUitude^ 
loay be compared to swarms of bees* 

In the middle of the month, the sw^ disappears^ 
and probably migrates to more southern regiona* 
Rooks begin to roost in their nest trees, and young 
broods of goldfinches^ (Jnngilla cmdueUa) appear; 
lapwings {tringa vaneUui) and linnets (fringiUa Unth' 
to) congregate ; the nuthatch chatters ; and» towards 
the end of the month, the redbreast is again heard. 

At the beginning of August^ melilol {irifotkim 
4gficmale)j rue {ruta gTaceolem)^ the water parsnip 
{jBysirnbrmm nasturtium) j horehound {rimrrvimm vuh' 
gore), water-mint {mentha aqwxtka), the orpine (^- 
ciiim tolepUtim), and the gentiana amareUa, have their 
flowers full blown. The purple blossoms of the 
meajdow saffron {cokhicum autumnale) now adorn 
the Iqw moist lands. The number of plants in 
flower, however, is greatly lessened in A\}gust, those 
which bloomed in the former months running fast to 
seed. We may flow apostrophise the ' Spring' in the 
languagf of ^K^ poet i— - 

Sweet Spring i amid forgotten things 
Thou and thy smites must sleep : thy little lambs 
Dead, or their nature changed ; thy hymning birds 
Mute; — faded every Aowcr.so beaatifnl; — 

■ » -_^ > — ^ 

*■ Skrimsbire's ^says on Natural History, p. 127. 

* See the * Goldfinches, an £legy/ in oar last volBme, p. 158. 
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And ail fair symptoms of incipient life 
To fulness swollen, or sank into decay ! 

Yet we are continually reminded of the bounty of 
our Creator ; though the flowers of spring, and the 
lovely rose*, are no more, the fiuits of summer and 
of autumn now pour in their abundant stores, 
r Heaths and commons are now in all their beauty % 
the flowers of the various species of heath (erica) co- 
vering them with a fine purple hue. Ferns also be- 
gin to flower, the commonest sort of which is the fern 
or brakes {pobfpodium flUx-mas) ; but the female 
(pteris aquilin€L) is the most beautiful plant. 

Insects still continue to swarm; they sport in tho 
sun from flower to flower, from fruit to fruit, and 
subsist themselves upon the superfluities of nature. 

It is not the cAr only that abounds with insects at 
this season ; ditches and stagnant pools oftoater are 
-equally prolific of them. One of those most com- 
monly found in these haunts, is the monoculus opus, 
and is an excellent subject for the microscope. Some 
Account of an examination of one by the aid of this 
powerful instrument will be found in our last volume^ 
p. 242. 

- ' That beautiful little insect, the lady-bird, or lady- 
'cow, now seen, and so often charged with being tnc 
cause of blights in apple-trees, is in reality the best 
remedy against that disease. The lady-bird, both 
when perfect and in its larva state, feeds entirely upon 
the aphis, a genus of which the blight in question is a 
ispecies. The utility of this insect, ^in destroying the 
'blight, js well known in the hop-countries. See a 

* For^some beautiful lines to the Rose, by Waller, se^ our last 
volume, p. S40. The following additional stanza is from the peA 
•fKirke White:— 

.Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 

' And teach the maid, ^ " 

That goodness Time's rude hand defies, 
r And Virtue lives when beauty dk^. . - 
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pfeity little poem oa the Lady-bird, in the very ia-» 
lei^tiag ^ Conversations on Natural History,' befom 
quoted, vol. i, p. 10* 

The harvest-bug {acarus ricintis), in this and the 
fottowing month, proves a very troublesome and dis- 
agreeable insect ; particulariy in some of the southait 
eouoties of England. The best cure for the bite it 
bartshom. Flies now abound, and torment both 
men and animals with their perpetual buzzing. 

So have I lecae ere tlua a »illy die 
With mastif dog in summer's heate to plaj, 
Sometime to sting him in his nose or eie^ 
Sometime about his grkly jawes to stay, 
And bcBBing rouad about his eares to flie, 
Qe snaps in vaine, for stili she whips awaj ; 
And oft so long she dallies in this sort. 
Till one snap comes and marreth all her sport. 

ARXOSTO, 6y HARBIirCTOV. 

, Wasps and hornets become, in this and the suc- 
ceeding month, very annoying to us in our rural 
walks. They resemble the bee by living in societies^ 
making very ingeniously the nests where they raise 
their young ; but in elegance of taste, and delicacy oi 
manners, these are very inferior. They live on fruity 
meat, and even on other insects. The author who 
writes under the name of Hector St. John, an Ameri- 
can farmer, relates that, in America, it is very com- 
mon to suspend a hornet's nest in the middle of the 
ceiling of a room where the family live, that these in- 
sects may relieve tb^m from the great number of flies 
with which the houses are infested^ and that it is 
usual for the hornets to settle on the feces of children^ 
with no other intention than to carry away the 
flies ; while the children, accustomed to them, ex- 
press no fear, and never are stung. These hornets, and 
their near relations, the wasps, are great enemies of 
the bees, not only by stealing their honey, but be- 
cause they kill the industrious labourers themselves* 
In the vast wooda'of America there are wild boes^ 
S2 
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that make great quantities of honey in the hollows of 
trees, and the settlers and Indians are guided to thescf 
treasures by a bird who knows where they are depo- 
sited. 

~ The common glow-worm^ ' the little planet of the 
rural scene,' may be observed in abundance in the 
month of August^ when the earth is almost as thickly 
spangled with them as the cope of heaven is with 
. stars. The glow-worm, like the cricket, lady-bird/ 
and many other insects, makes but little use of 
its wmgs ; for they are seldom seen on any situation 
more elevated than the summit of a barley-ear, or a 
stunted furze-bush ; but are generally found on 
banks under hedges, and sometimes in the interstices 
of rugged efan-roots and the foundations of buildings. 
We cannot refuse to enrich our pages with the fol- 
lowing pretty sonnet from the pen of the poetess 
whom we.have so often mentioned with pleasure:— 

If on some balmy-breathing night of Spring 
The bappY child, to whom the world is new, 
Pursues the evening moth of mealy wing, 
Or from the heath-Sower beats the sparkling dew, 
• He sees, before his inexperienced eyes, 
The brilliant glow-worm like a meteor shine 
*^ On the turf bank : amazed and pleased he cries, 
* Star of the dewy grass, I make thee mine !* 
Then, ere he sleeps, collects the moistened flower. 
And bids soft leaves bis glittering prize enfold. 
And dreams that fairy lamps illume his bower; 
Yet with the morning shudders to behold 
His lucid treasure, rayless as the dust. 
So turn the world's brigfit joys to cold and blank disgost*. 

The solitary bee (ajds manicata), and the white 
moth {phaUena pacta) j are observed in this month t 
the ptinus peciimcorrds also makes its appearance* 
The larvae of this insect are very destructive to wooden 
furniture, boring holes in tables, chairs, bed-posts^ 



•«* Conversations on Natural History/ by Charlotte Smith, 
▼ol.i,p. 59. 
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&C.5— they are much inclined to lay their cgg« 
in beech, hence this wood is less fit for the manufac- 
ture of domestic utensils. If their eggs are deposited 
on the surface, frequent rubbing will preserve woodeil 
furniture. 

' • The southern counties of England^ particularly 
Surrey and Kent, now yield their valuable produce of 
hops in this month.' The common hop {himiulus 
lupuhs) is propagated either by misery plants, or by 
cuttings. , . 

The hop is a most valuable plant : in its wild state 
it is relished by cows, horses, goats, sheep, and 
swine. When cultivated, its young tops are eaten, 
early in the spring, as substitutes for asparagus, being 
wholesome and aperient. Its principal use, however 
(could birewers be made honest), is in brewing malt 
liquors, communicating that fine bitter flavour to our 
beer, and . making it keep for a longer time than 
it otherwise would do. Hops also serve some impor-* 
tant purposes in medicine. 

The heat of this month is sometimef excessive, and ^ 
we iaire then led to exclaim with the poet of nature, ^ * 

Welcome, ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, bail I 

Ye lofty pines ! ye venetable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resoandiog o'er the steep ! 

and, regarding coolness and freshness as indispensable 
to the enjoyment of Nature's bounties at this season, 
those who are confined in large cities luxuriate them- 
selves with the * frequent ice,* and employ every 
meaiis in their power to cool the various liquors> 
which the heat renders necessary to relieve the ' parch« 
eid and fevered lip* of thirst. To such, as well as to. 
our country readers, we recommend the following ob« 
servatiqns on * cooling liquors,' chiefly from the 
* Chemical Essays' of Mr. Parkes. 

The most antient, and perhaps the most universal, 
mode of reducing the temperature of bodies, was by 
means of ice and snow^ That these were used for this 
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purpose in the lime of Sok>inon> we have the testimony 
of aomeof the oiost aotient writings; and we are tola 

. that Alexander the Great, when be lay before the be- 
ttered city of Petra^ having an eye to the delicacies 
of his table, caused thirty trenches to be dug, and fill* 
ed with snow, which was defended from the sun by 
oak branches, and preserved for a long time. 

The snow of Lebanon was in high estimation in the 
days of the prophet Jeremiah ; and, accord iag to Mr* 
Harmer, the present inhabitants of Palestine ccJiecft 
snow during the summer mofiths from the top of 
the same mountain, and carry it two or three days 
journey, ^ that being (as he says) mixed with wine^ it 
may keep it as cold as ice*. 

The practice of cooling liquors at the tahks of the 
great was not usual in any country of Europe, ex- 
cepting in Italy and the neighbouring states, before 
the end of the sixteenth century ; and there is a direct 
testimony on record^ that in the middle a£ that cen-* 

' tury there were no ice-cellars in France. However, 
bdbre the end of the seventeenth century, the luxury 
of ice was very common in France; for about that time 
there were many persons whq were professed dealers^ 
in snow and ice ; and in 1676 there were not less than 
two hundred and fifty shops in Paris alone for the sale 
of liquors of different sorts cooled with ice. 

An ice-house, it is probable, might be employed 
wkh advantage dunng the summer months in pres^v- 
ing meat. We know that from the sahnon fisheries 
in Scotland and the north of England, the fi^h are 
sent to the metropolis, daring the greater part of the 
season, packed with ice, in boxes about four £eet long 
and eighteen inches deep. When packed, the ice> 
which is previously broken as small as bay-salt, is put 
over them, and beaten down as hard as can be withoat 



* * As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithfut 
.niessenger to them thai send him : for he r^resAeih the soni of 
hiA masters.' — Proverbs xxt, IS. 
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bruising the salmon. In this manner they ve.kept 
perfectly fresh for two or three weeks. 

Another wav of modifying heat' is by the use of 
certain saline bodies. Towards the latter end of the 
1 7th century, Mr. Boyle made experiments with va- 
rious kinds of salts and other substances for reducing , 
the temperature of water, and in the year 1683 pub- 
lished his ^ Elxperiments and^ Observations touching 
Cold ;' a work of great labour and ingenuity. By 
these researches he discovered that either common 
salt, alum, vitriol, sal ammoniac, lump-sugar, oil of 
vitriol, nitrous acid, caustic ammonia, or alcohol, 
when mixed with snow, had the power of freezing 
water, and thus laid the foundation for the modern 
discoveries on frigorific mixtures. 

About this time the use of a mixture of snow and 
common salt had become very common in several 
countries in. Europe ; but a long period intervened be- 
fore any facts of importance were added to those 
which Mr. Boyle had published on this subject. 
, The art of making ice was for many years practised 
fnly ^s an amusement, and no one suspected that it 
jyould ever be applied to such important purposes, both 
of science and luxury7 Like gunpowder, and many 
other valuable discoveries, it was at first considered to 
be of very trifling consequence. 
. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, drinking-cup? made of ice', and iced fruits, were 
bjTought to tabic; ani before its conclusion the 
Prench began to congeal all kinds of well-tasted 
juices, which were served up as refreshments at the 
tables of the great and wealthy. ^ ^ 

In the year 1621, Barclay's Argenis, an interesting 
romance, was published at Paris ; and its author places 
on the table of Juba, in the middle of summer, fresh 
apples for Arsidas, one half of which were incrusted 

r * Very easy and simple.directions for makioig ice-cups for drink- 
ing of wine m summer, wiU.b^ found in Mr. Boyle*» History Qf 
^old, title uYf page 137. 
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with transparent ice. A bason of ice filled with wine 
was also handed to him, and he was informed that to 
prepare all these things in summer was a new art. 

A few years after the publication of the book just 
mentioned, a new beverage was introdueed, called te- 
monade, which soon came into high repute, and was 
recommended by physicians against putrid diseases. 
About the year 1660 an Italian from Florence, having 
learnt a process of freezing confectionary, which had 
been before employed only by jugglers, conceived the 
happy idea of converting such beverage entirely into 
ice. This found a ready sale, and was the occasion 
of so great an increase in the number of sellers of le- 
monade, that, in the year 1676, the lemonadier^ of 
Paris wiere formed into a company, and received a 
patent from the government. 

In the beginning of the next century, the principle 
of congealing water by the mixture of salt or nitre witfi 
ke and snow was so well known, that it was then be- 
come, in Paris and elsewhere, a common amusement 
for children, who had a trick of placing a jug contain- 
ing a mixture of snow and saltpetre on a table over 
which water had been poured, and agitating the mix- 
ture with a stick, till the jug became firmly frozen to 
the table*. 

Towards the ^nd of the month, the wild orach 
(chenopodhtm albwn), the wild clary (salvia verbe^ 
naca), the sweet gale (myrica gale), the golden rod 
(seneciopaludosus), the milk-thistle {cardum mari" 
cnus), and ladies-traces (opkrys spiralis), have their 
flowers in full bloom. 

Several maritime plants flower this month ; — glass- 
wort {saUcomia herbacea), and grass- wrack {zastera 
marina), on sea-coasts ; the samphire {mthmim 
maritimumy^ and the asparagus officinalis, among 

* See Mr. PlBtrkes's Chemical Essays, vol. i, p. SS9; Rees's 
CyclofMBdia, art. CooUng&fJJquon; and BednMoo's Htstorj Of 
Inventions, vol. iiL 
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rocks. Onsandg shores .may be seen the 9ea cam- 
pion^ or catchfly {silene maritima), sea spurge (eu- 
phorbia paraUa)^ and lavender cotton {santoUna mari" 
tima). On sea shores are found the sea-stock (chei- 
ranthus sinuatus), and sea wormwood {artemisia ma- 
riHma). 

In this, and the succeeding month, much know- 
ledge may be gained of marine plants, shells, &c. &c,, 
by those who visit the sea-coast* The healthful 
amusement of waadering over the sands or beach, 
and among the caverns of our sea-girt isle, may 
easily be rendered improving to the mind, as well as 
the body, by bringing us acquainted with the great 
Author of Nature, in the c^pparentiy most insignifi- 
canl^ but wonder-fraught, works of his almighty 
hssad. See an itvlerestii^ narrative of the €xamma- 
tion of some shell-fiih {echini mcuim) in our last^vo- 
hime, p. 250. 

The best tioe dieils are collected by means of la 
triiwling-net, such as are used by fishermfen, if the 
deptfaa wall permit ; they are also brought up by tht 
cable in weighing anchor, and the log-line in sound*^ 
ing. After a storm, good shells may be picked up 
on the sea beaches, or shores, as the violent agitation 
of the water in a tempest separates them from their 
native beds, and often casts them on the shore ; but 
such as have been exposed fbr some time to the heat 
of thesun, or beaten by the waves, are of little valiie, 
at their ^ours will be faded, and the. shells -worn and 
broken : choose, therefore, always such sheik as He in 
the deepest parts of their resorts and under water^ 
whether taken up by the drag-net, from th€ srides of 
rocks,, or bottoms of ships, £cc. Pilchards are taken 
in great quantities in this month. 

IvscRiPTioNyor a Tabxet on ih€ Bakkb tfu Stsba Vn 
Stranger ! awhile upcm the nioasy bank 
Recline thee. If the sun rise higbi the brt eae, 
That loves to ripple o'er tlie rivulet^ 
^ill pkiy aroand thy brows, and the cod sound 
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Of nmoiiig waters sooth thee. Hark ! .how dear 

It sparkles o'er the shallows, and behold 

Where o*er its surface wheels, with restless speed. 

Yon glossj^ insect ; on the sand below 

How the swift shadow flies. The stream is pore 

In solitude, and many a healthful herb 

Bends o'er its course, and drinks the vital waves; 

But, passing on amid the haunts of man. 

It finds pollution there, and rolls from tbetice 

A tainted tide. Seek'st thou for happiness ? 

Go, Stranger ! sojourn in the woodland cot 

Of innocence ! and thou shalt find her there. 
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. SEPTEMBER is composed of septem, seven, and 
the termination ber, like Us in JpriUs, ^mtilisy Sear- 
tilis. This rule will also apply to the three following 
months^ Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decem-ber. Our 
Saxon ancestors called it Gerst-monat, ^ for that bar- 
ley which that moneth commonly yeelded, was ai>- 
tiently called ^erst.' 

Hemat&ahle Sa^ 

In SEPTEMBER 1818. 

9 

!• — SAINT GILES. 

GiLBs, or iBgidius^ was born at Athens^ but^ after 
he had disposed of his patrimony in charitable nises^ 
came to France in the year 715. He lived two years 
with Csesarius^ Bishop of Aries, and afterwards re- 
tired into • solitude. Charles Martel, when hdintingf 
found him in his hermit's cell, and, pleased with his 
unaffected prety and sanctity of manners, erected an 
abbey for him at Nismes, of which he was consituted 
abbot. He died in the year 795. 

*1. 1715.— LOUIS XIT BIBB. 

The age of Louis XIV will always be a memorable 
period in history^ an4 his personal character^i as great* 
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ly inftueHcing hs eveals, will continue to 1>e an in- 
tereiting object of speculation. Yet be iiad none 
of the commanding qualities wbtcb create a nation or 
an aera^ and #oukl not have been distisgukhed from 
cctaiiBon princes under common circumstances. Hts 
natucal good sense^ and sedateness, would have made 
him respectab^ thoogh not brilliant^ in an inferior 
situaUon ; and it ma^ be said in alleviation of 'his 
feults^ that never was any man more exposed to moral 
perversion by a bad education, and the extravi^gant 
flattery of a whole people^ who indulged their own va- 
aity in deifying their monarch. He was perpetually 
told that he was the greatest of all mortals, and -he 
believed it ; be saw every thing bowing at his feet, 
and he thought that his will ought to be the sole law 
on earth. Thiat he was not an insupportable tyrant 
could only be owing to something radically good in 
bis disposition. His nation made great advances in 
his reign, for which, however, it was no further obliged 
to him, than as he was a general encourager of every 
thing which could contribute to his own glory. One of 
his ablest panegyrists has summed up his character by 
saying, that, ifhe was not a great king, he was at least 
a great aetor of myalty. His plan of pensioning all the 
eminent men of letters throughout Europe, secured to 
fatm, at a very small expense, more erudite adulation 
than any prince iii modem times has received. 

2- — 'LOT^DON BURNT. 

The -fire of London broke out on Sunday morning, 
September 2d, 1666, O.S. ; and being impelled by 
strong winds, raged with irresistible fury nearly four 
days and nights ; nor was it entirely mastered till the 
fifth morning after 'it began. This most destructive 
conflagration commenced at the house of one Farry- 
ner, a baker, in Pudding lane, near [New] Fish-street 
Hill, and within ten houses of Thames-street,, into 
which it spread in a few hours; neariy the whole 
of the contiguous buildings being of timber, lath, 
and plaster, and the whole neighbourhood presenting 

T 
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little else than closely confined passages and narrow 
alleys. The fire quickly spread, and was not to be 
conquered by any human means. 

The immense property destroyed in this dreadful 
time cannot be estimated at less than ten milUons ster- 
ling. Amid all the confusion and multiplied dangers 
that arose from the fire^ it does not appear that more 
than SIX persons lost their lives. Calamitous as were 
the immediate consequences of this dreadful fire^ its 
remote effects have proved an incalculable blessing to 
subseq^uent generations. To this conflagration may 
be attributed the complete destruction of the plagus> 
which, the year before only, swept off 68,690 per- 
sons ! ! To this tremendous fire we owe most of opr 
grand public structures — the regularity and beauty 
of our streets — and, finally, the great salubrity and 
extreme cleanliness of a large part of the city of Lon-* 
don. For an interesting account of this fire, written 
by an eye-witness, seeT. T. for 1816, p. 249-258. 

7.— SAINT EUNERCHUS. 

Eunerchus, or Evortius, was Bishop of Orleans^ 
and present at the council of Valentia, A. D. 875. 
The circumstances of his election to this see were 
considered as miraculous, and principally ascribed to 
a dove, which alighted upon his head in consequence 
of the prayers of the electors. . Other wonderful effects 
of his own prayers are attributed to him ; such as ex'** 
tinguishipg fire in the city almost instantaneously ; 
finding a large pot of gold, which had long lain con* 
xealed under the ruins of 9, church, and which proved 
nearly sufficient to defray the expenses of rebuild* 
ing it I the conversion oi 7000 infidels in the space of 
three days only ; and, lastly, foretelling not only the 
time of nis own death, but nominating a successor in. 
the person of Arianus. 

8. — nativity of the virgin MARY. 

A concert of angels having been heard in the air 
to solemnize this important event, the festival w^ 
fippointed by Pope Servius about th^ year 695, 
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Innocent IV honoured this feast with an octave in 
1244, and Gr^ory XI, about the year 1370, with a 
vigil. 

*9. 1087.— WILLIAM RUFUS BEGAN TO RBfON. 

He seems to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and dangeroua 
neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous relation. He 
was equally . prodigal and rapacious in the manage- 
meat of the treasury: and, if he possessed abilities, he 
lay so much under the government of impetuous pas- 
sions, that he made little use of them in his adminis- 
tration ; and he indulged entirely the domineering 
policy which suited his temper, and which, if sup- 
ported, as it was in him, with courage and vigour^ 
proves often more successful in disorderly times, than 
the deepest foresight and most refined artifice. The 
monuments which remain of this prince in England 
are, the Tower, Westminster Hall, and London 
Bridge, which he buiU,— (flume.) 

*13. 1595i — PHILIP II OF SPAIN DIBD. 

'While the Protestants have universally execrated 
his memory as a persecutor, while the Low-countries 
have regarded him as a tyrant, and the French as a 
crafty and unfeeling politician, his subjects of Spain 
have decorated him with the title of the Prudent, and 
have honoured him for his gravity, sedateness, mag- 
nificence, and attachment to religion. He had the 
sagacity to discover and employ men of abilities ; he 
was a friend to learning and the arts, and in many 
respects liis domestic administration was laudable : nor 
was he ever wantonly cruel, though he shrunk at no 
severity which he thought necessary for his purposes. 
But his boundless ambition and bigoted prejudices ren^ 
dered'his whole reign a period of war and contention, 
and wasted the vast resources which he possessed^ 
without effecting any of the great objects at which he 
aimed. In fact, the Spanish. monarchy dates its de* 
cline from his reign. 
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14.— HOLY cnoss.' 
This festival was first observed in the year 615, on 
the following occasion : Cosroes, King of Persia^ 
having plundered Jerusalem, carried away large pieces 
of the cross which had been left there by the Empress 
Helena. HeracHus, the emperor, soon afterwards 
engaged and defeated him, and recovered the cross : 
but, bringing it back in triumph to Jerusalem, he 
found the gates shut against him, and heard a voice 
from heaven saying, that the King of Kings did not 
enter into that city in so stately a manner, but meek 
and lowly y andiidins upon an ass^ ' The emperor then 
immediately dismounted from his horse, and walked 
through the city barefooted, carrying the cross him- 
self. The holy-rood, or cross, when perfectly made^ 
had not only the image of bur Saviour extended upon 
it, but the figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John> 
one on each side ; in allusion to John kix, 26, — 
^ Christ on the cross saw his mother^ and the disciple 
whom he loved, standing by.' 

17. SAINT tJOSUBBrF. 

Lambert was Bishop of Utrecht, in the time of 
King Pepin I ; but, reproving the king's grandson 
for his irregukHities,. he was cruelly murdered at the 
histigation of an abandoned woman. Being canot^ 
ized, he obtained, at first, only a simple conmiemo^ 
ration in the calendar^ but Robert, Bishop of Leeds, 
in a general chapter of the Cistercian order, pro- 
cured a solemn feast to his honour in the church m 
1240. 

♦20. 1808. — COVENT GARDEN THEATRB BURNT* 
21. — SAINT MATTHEW. 

In the year 64 or 65, Matthew wrote his Gospel inf 
Hebrew, which was afterwards translated into Greek. 
After many labours- and miracles, he closed his life at 
Nadabar in Ethiopia, probably by martyrdom. 

*21. 1558* — EMPEROR CHARLES V DIED. 

Towards the close of his life, an illiberal and timid 
superstition depressed his spirit. He had no relisb 
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for amusements of any kind* He endeavoured to con« 
form in his manner of living to all the rigour of mo<« 
nastic austerity. He desired no other society thaa 
that of monks, and was almost continually employed 
with them in chanting the hymns of the Missal; As 
an expiation for his sins, he gave himself the disci- 
pline in secret with such severity, that the whip of 
cords which he employed as the instrument of his 

Eunishment was found, after his decease, tinged with 
is blood. Nor was he satisfied with these acts o£ 
mortification, which, however severe, were not un- 
exampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude 
which always accompanies superstition still conti-* 
nued Co disquiet him, and, depreciating all the devout 
exercises in which he had hitherto been engaged; 
prompted him to aim at something extraordinary^ at 
some new and singular act of piety that would dis-' 
play his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The 
act on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon as 
any that superstition ever suggested to a weak and dis« 
ordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his oum ob* 
sequies before Ms death. He ordered his tomb to be 
erected in the chapel of the monastery. His domes-* 
tics marched thither in funeral procession, with black 
tapers in their hands. He himself followed in his 
shroud. He was laid in his coiQn, with much so- 
lemnity. The service for the dead was chanted, and 
Charles joined in the prayers which were oflFered up 
for the rest of his soul, mingling his tears with those 
which his attendants shed, as if they had been cele- 
brating a real funeral. The ceremony closed with 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual form, 
and, all the assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and 
withdrew to his apartment, full of those awful senti- 
ments which such a singular solemnity was calculated^ 
to inspire. But either the fatiguing length of the 
Cieremony, or the impression which the image of death 
left on his mind> affected him so much^ that next day 
T 2 
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h« was seized with a fever. His feeble fiane could 
not long resist its violence, and he: expired^oii'tlw 
ahave doy^ in. the 5r9th year of his age.-*-See a Ml 
character o£ thk emperor ia Rcdiertson'a Hbtony^ 
wl. iv, p. 285^, 

22. — GOaONATIOK^ OF KING OSORGB UK 

Hia preadnt Mafeaty waa crowned on the 22d: of 
Septeaibery 17QI* The form of the cmthy and the 
smoner of taking it^^may be seen in^T. T. for t914^ 
y.228r230« 

^25., 1680;--SAMt7BL BUTLER SlBDi 

The celebrated author of Hudxbras, whose life 
passed in a. mist of obacurity, but whose name can 
only perish with his language. The mode and place 
of his education are unknown > the events of hi» Hie 
are variously related ; and all tisat eafm be toM wilh 
certainty, is, that he was poor. 

*25. 1764. — ROBSltT D0D8LBY 01fiB« 

Without the advantage of a liberal education^ b» 
acquired a taste for literature which brought; bin» 
into notice, when, in the station of ,fiH)tman to>a la<ty 
of fashion^ Hia ^ Toy Shop' introduced him to 
the notice of Pope^. who took the* author under hi? 
protection: the money he acquired by this drama 
enabled him to commence the trade* of a bookseller, 
and, in a few years, he became one of the most con* 
siderable persons in this business, and realised a 
handsome fortune. He is now chiefly known by his 
* Economy of Human Life :* his Poems have un- 
deservedly sunk into oblivion* His ' Agriculture^ 
contains much pleasing description, extracts from- 
which will be found in our last year's volume. 

^25. 1808. — RICHARD PORSON DIBD. 

The principal qualities, says one of his biographers, 
in this great man's mind^ were his extraordinary 
acuteness of discernment and solidity of judgment; 
and these^ added to his intense application and stu» 
pendous memory, made him, what the world per<- 
haps never saw before, a complete critic in the most 
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hofioorable and extended sense of that appellation. 
Hi» reading was immense: he was an excellent 
French scholar ; but in his native language, in the 
Latin^ and the Greeks he was most familiarly and 
profoundly versed « He had, indeed, applied the 
knowledge which he had gained of the origin antl 
structure of language in general to all these dialects^ 
if we may so express ourselves, of the universal lan- 
guage ; and had not his eminence in classical litera*- 
ture, by its uncommon lustre, obscured other attain^* 
ments, he would doubtless have been considered as 
one of the first English scholars. In Greeks how- 
ever, we have no hesitation in pronouncing him the 
yery first, not merely of his own age, but of every 
other. In him were conspicuous, boundless extent 
of reading, an exact and weH ordered^memory, and 
unwearied patience in undergoing continuecl toil. 
Of thi» last quality, the following is an eminent ex- 
ample. He had undertaken to make out and copy 
the almost obliterated MS. of the invaluable Lexicon 
<5f Photius, which he had borrowed from the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. And this he had, 
with unparalleled difiiculty, just completed, when the 
beautiful- copy, which had cost him ten months of 
incessant toil, was burned, along with the house of 
Mr. Perry, at Merton. The original being an unique, 
entrusted to him by the college, he carried' with him 
wheresoever he went, and he was fortunately absent 
lirom Merton on the morning of the fire. Un- 
ffuiBed by the loss, he sat down without a murmur^ . 
and made a second copy as beautiful as the first; 
which is now in Trinity College Library ! Many 
of Porson's small pieces and * trifling levities,' such as 
charades, &c. may be found appended to the second 
volume of the very entertaining Sexagenarian, by 
the'late Rev. Mr. Beloe. 

2€.— OLD HOLY ROOD. See HOLY CROSS, p. 220. 
26. — SAINT CYPRIAN. 

He was an African by birtb^ of a good family andf 
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well educated. BeJFore his conversion he taught rhe- 
toric ; but by the persuasion of Csecilius, a priest^ he 
became a Christian. He gave all hi« property to the 
poor; and was elected Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 248* 
He behaved with great courage and resolution in the 
Decian persecution, and openly invited the people to 
constancy and perseverance : this conduct so enraged 
the Pagans, that he soon fell a victim to their fury, 
^nd suffered martyrdom under Valerianus and Gallie- 
nus, in 258. 

29. — SAINT MICHAEL. 

Saint Michael was an archangel who presided aver 
the Jewish nation, and had an army of angels un- 
der his command and conduct ; he fought also witb 
the Dragon or Satan, and his angels ; and, contend- 
ing with the Devil, he disputed about the body of. 
Moses. See Rev. xii, 7 ; Jude 9. This festival ha& 
been kept with great solemnity ever since the sixth 
century. 

There is an old custom still in use, of having a^ 
roast goose for dinner on Mjchaelmas-day ; and it is 
a popular saying, that^ ' if you eat goose on Michael- 
mas-day, you will never want money all the year 
round.'— See lines on this subject by Poor Robin, in 
our last volume, p. 259. 

About this time of the year, it has been, and still 
continues/ the custom to elect the governors of. 
towns and cities. For the ceremonies observed by 
the Shbriffs of London, when they take their 
oaths at Westminster, see T. T. for 1814, p. 232^^ 
233. 

*29. 1399. — HENRY IV BEGAN TO REIGN. 

The great popularity which Henry enjoyed before 
he attamed the crown, and which had so much, 
aided him in the acauisition of it^ was entirely lost, 
many years before tne end of his reign ; and he go- 
verned the people more by terror than affection^ 
more by his own policy than their sense of duty and 
allegiance. 
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But it must be owned that bis prudence, vigilance, 
and foresight^ in maintaining his power, were ad- 
mirable ; his command of temper remarkable ; his 
courage, both military and political, without blemish : 
and he possessed many qualities which fitted him 
for his high station*, and which rendered his usurpa- 
tion of it, though pernicious in after-times, rather 
salutary, during his own reign, to the English nation. 
— Hume. 

30. — SAINT JBROMB. 

Jerome was born in a town called Stridon^ on the 
confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia. He translated 
the Old Testament into Latin : this version, now 
styled the Vulgate^ is the only one used or allowed by 
the Romish church. He died in the 80th year of his 
age, A.D. 422: 

J&t SEPTEMBER 1818. 

The Sun enters Libra at 19 m. after 4 in the after- 
noon of the 23d of this month ; and he will rise 
and set, during the same period, as in the following 

TABLE 
Of the Sun's Rising and Setting on every F\flh Day, 

September 1st, Sun rises 14 m. after 5. Sets 46 m. after 6 

6th, - - 23 - - 5. - 37 - - 6 

llth> - - 33 - • 5. - 27 - - 6 

16th, . - 43 - - 5. . 17 - - 6 

Slst, -- 53-- 5. - 7--6 

26tfa, .- 3-- 6. -58--5 

Equatum of Time, 

When it is required to find mean or true time from 
that ^ven by a good' sun-dial, subtract the (quantities 
contained in the following table from those indicated 
by the dial. The quantity to be used for any inter- 
mediate epoch must be found as before directed^ 
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TABLE. 

TaefdsjTy - li^ ^rom die tune bj the dial iubirmei 3 

Soodftj, - 6th, -•- 139 

Friday, - - 11th, 3«1 

Wednesday, 16th, 56 

MoDdaj, - Slst, .-... 6 51 

Saturday, - a6th, -.-> .834 

Phases ofihe Moon. 

Tml Quarter, 7th cby, at 9 m. past 8 at night 
Fall Moon, - 14th, . - 14 - - - 4 afternoon, 
last Quarter, 3Sd, - - 56 - - - 11 morning. 
-New Moon, - 90tb, - - 48 - - - 5 morning. 

Moon*s Passage oeer the Meridian. 
The Moon will pass the first meridian at the fol* 
lowing times during the present month^ viz. 
September 8th, at 44 m. after 6 in the evening. 

9th, -47 --7 

10th, -49 --8 ---.. 

11th, -48 --9 

12th, - 42 - - 10 - - - - - 
Slst, -56 . ^ 4 in the morning. 

22d, -46 --5 

23d, -38 -.6 

EcUpses of Jupiter's SatelUies. 
There will be only one eclipse of Jupiter's first sa* 
tellite and one of his second visible this months which 
will take place at the following times : 

EMEKSIONS. 

1st Satellite, 16th day, 11m. after 8 at night. 
2d Satellite, 10th, --9--9--- 

Other Phenomena. 
Mercury will be stationary on the 11th, and in his 
inferior conjunction at 45 m. past 9 in the evening 
of the 23d. The Moon will be in conjunction with 
Mars at 42 m. after 4 in the afternoon of the 2d^ 
and with Venus, at 18 m. past 4 in the morning of 
thp 4th of this month ; she will also be in conjunc* 
lion with the star /} in Taurus^ at a quarter past 7 . 
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in the evening of the 21st. Venus will also be in 
conjunction with Spica on the Ist^ when she will be 
83' north of the star. Jupiter will be in quadrature 
at 4 in the morning of the 28th^ and Uranus at a 
quarter before 2 in the afternoon of the 9th. Saturn 
will likewise be in opposition at 45 m. after 3 in the 
morning of the 8th of this month. 

On CpMBTs in gefieral, and those of 1907 and 1811 
in particular. 
Of all the celestial bodies comets have^ perhaps^ 
given rise to the greatest number of speculations and 
conjectures^ and their appearance has always been a 
source of curiosity to the learned^ and of terror to 
the ignorant. Even as far back as the days of Ho- 
mer^ comets were considered as harbingers of Divine 
vengeance^ as is evident from the following lines ;--*' 

The red Comet, by Saturnia sent. 
To fright the nations with a dire portent $ 
A fatal sign to armies on the plain. 
Or trembling sailor^ oq the watVy main. 

Milton^ Young, and Savage, all speak of comets 
being regarded in this light ; and there is reason to 
lament that the idea should still be entertained by any 
of the inhabitants of the 19th century. Nor is there 
any class of bodies in the whole material universe, 
respecting which the reins of judgment and phiIoso-> 
phic inyestigation have been so much abandoned to 
the power of imagination as in what relates to 
comets ; and the result has been, what it must al* 
ways be in similar circumstances^ a multiplicity of 
wild^ and in many instances absurd^ conjectures. 
With these, however, we shall not exhaust the pa* 
tijenpe of our readers, but state a few of the best 
established circumstances respecting this class of 
the heavenly bodies. 

' Notwithstanding all the observations that have 
been made, and all that has been written on the sub* 
j$ct since the days of Pythagoras and Aristotle to the 
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E resent time, our knowledge of thi&ae wamkring 
odies 18 still imperfect. Tycho Brahe andf Dosn- 
xuque Gassini were the first among modern aatrono* 
mers who assigned them a place in the solar systeni; 
but even they appear to have been unacquainted 
both with their motion round the Son and the na- 
ture of the curves ihey deecribe. These oirct«n- 
^tances were left for the sagacity of Newton to di&- 
tjover, who not only determined the figure of their 
orbits, but ascertained the laws to which they are 
subject. He proved that they revolve abont the Sun 
in v%Ty eccentric ellipses, having that luminary in 
one of their foci 5 and that their motioite are regu- 
lated by the same laws as those of the other planets, 
Bince they describe equal areas in equal times. But 
as the transverse axes of these orbits, are extremely 
iong with respect to their conjugate diameters, and 
the comets only visible to us lor a small period near 
one extremity of the curve, this part of its path 
does not sensibly differ from a parabola; for this 
would be the curve that they would actually describe 
il the ratio of the axes was indefinite. And as ibis 
modification renders the calculations much sinipler, 
without intrpducing sensible error into the result, it 
is upon this principle that the elements of their orbits 
are usually computed by the most eminent astro-^ 
Bomers. From this it not only follows that the areas 
described by the same comet are proportional to the 
times, but also that the areas described by different 
comets in equal times are proportional to the square 
roots of their perihelion distances. And likewise, if 
a planet be supposed to revolve about the Sun in a 
circular orbit, the radius of which is equal to4:he peri- 
helion distance of a comet, the areas described by 
tliese two bodies in the same time will be to each 
other as to \/2, which connects the motions of 
comets with that of the planets. 

By the assistance of these laws the area described 
by a comet in any given time from its.passage through 
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ki perifaelion may be deterovinecl^ and ka position iii 
its ^ponbolic orbit fixed. For thift |yarpbse a paifa^ 
boia mast ibeoodoeited to pass d^rough several 6b- 
aervied places of tbe comet ; and then imving ascei^- 
taixnd that it is stiH found on tliis cur^ tft otiier 
eporohs of its visible route^ the elements of its BOki^ 
$kon mwf he ascertained. These are its peribeliofi 
dislaiicey tbe position <]f its perihelion^ the instant 
of its passage through that pointy di^ anclinstion df 
iu ed>it to the plane of the eclrpiiifc^ and the flaee oi 
its modes. When these five demenrts are known^ tlie 
place of the 4x>Tneit may be assigned at any grimti 
epoch of .its revolution, and that place compared with 
Bctoal observation when it is visible. But the ap- 
eorate determination of these elements requires dif- 
ficult and deKcate calculations; for which we must 
•refer such -As wish to be acquainted with them to tbe 
MicanufiM Celeste, whdre be may find the most ac- 
xsuraie and general method that has yet been given. 

But as the difficulty of making accurate observa^ 
tknss on these bodies exceeds both the means and the 
^ncolice of most of those whose curiosity may be ex- 
-cited by their appearance, several easy methods of 
approximating to their elements have been adopterd. 
iFor this purpose^ the apparent diameter of the domet 
being talcen as frequently as possible, a judgiiieift 
!inay be formed of its r^ative distance at different 
ithnes* Its c|egree of motion and its brightness 
.also deserve attention ; for when it moves with the 
greatest velocity, or appears brightest, it may fairly be 
:pfesumed that it is near its perihelion. If the place 
of the comet 'Can be observed when it has no lafi- 
rtude, the position of its node and the time' of pass- 
ing it wQuld be aconrately determined:' but as this 
can seldom be done, these elements must be ap- 
proximated to by other means. ,, The proper couriie 
cf a comet may be found by ob^rving its distance, 
, on several successive nights, from two fixed stars, 
the latitudes and longitudes of M^hich are kno^n; 
U 
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or by findiDg its altitude when it is in the same 
azimuth with two known $tars ; as from these ob* 
servations the place of the comet for each night is ea- 
sily computed by spherical trigonometry ; and thus 
the course of the comet becomes determined. Longo- 
znontanus also pointed out an easy method of tracing 
out the course of a comet mechanically^ which is to 
find out two stars in the same line with the cornet^ 
by. stretching a fine, thread or a hair before the eye^ 
so as to pass over the three bodies ; and then to do 
the same for other two stars and the comet. Then, 
upon a celestial globe or a planisphere, draw a fine 
Jine connecting each of these pairs of stars, and the 
intersection of these lines will give the situation of 
the comet at that time. This repeated for several 
successive nights, and all the points joined, will in- 
dicate the path of the comet in the heavens ; and 
consequently a great circle drawn through three dis- 
tant places, will show, by its intersection with the 
^ecliptic, nearly the place of the node, and the incli- 
nation of its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic; which 
.being thus found by a good number of observations^ 
independent of each other, the mean of all the re- 
sults may be taken; and, if the observations have 
been made with care, this mean may be regarded 
: as a tolerable. approximation to the truth. 

The great eccentricity of the orbits of these bodies 
: causes a small error in the observations, to produce a 
great effect in the results of their calculated elements, 
and renders it difficult to ascertain them with accu*- 
racy; besides the thickness of the atmosphere with 
which a comet is generally surrounded, and the va- 
..riations to which it is subject, also render it almost 
impossible to ascertain, with any degree of precision, ^ 
when either the limb or the centre passes the wire.of 
the telescope : much unci^tainty must therefore ac- 
company the result thus deduced. The only safe 
methpd, therefore, to determine the periods of comets, 
is to compare the elements of all those that have beeli 
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computed ; and where any remarkable coincidence is 
perceived, an identity may be inferred; it being' 
extremely improbable that two diflerent comets should 
have the same inclination, the same perihelion dis- 
tance, and the places of the perihelion and the nocle 
the same. By this means, the periodic time being 
determined, the major axis of the orbit becomes 
known from the laws of Kepler, and, the perihelioii 
distance being likewise obtained from observation, 
will also give the minor axis of its orbit. 

The perfect identity of the observed elements of a 
comet, with those of one that had previously appear- 
ed, is not absolutely necessary for concluding that 
they are the same ; for the elements of the orbit may^ 
like those of the planets, experience perturbations by 
which they are in some measure changed. And, 
consequently, if the elements of the one afford only a 
near approximation to those of the other, th& doctrine 
of probabilities furnishes the means of judging what 
conclusion is to be drawn from these resemblances. 
It was in this way that Dr. .Halley was enabled to 
foretel the appearance of the comet in 1759 ; which 
he thus ascertained to have appeared in 1456, 1531^ 
1607 f and 1682, and which therefore occupies be- 
tween 75 and 76 years in completing one revolution"; 
and consequently ought to appear again in 1835. 
According to the third law of Kepler, therefore, if the 
semitransverse axis of the earth's orbit be taken for 
unity, the mean distance of that comet from the Sua 
will be equal to the cube root of the square of 76, or 
to 17*95. For if d denote the mean distance of the' 
earth from the Sun, and D that of the comet> i and 
T the times of their sidereal revolutions^ the laws of 
Kepler give, 

Jn the present case we have T = 761/ if, there- 
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fore, the mean dbUnce of the earth be supposed to be . 
uaity> or d = Ij we shall have 

D = ^76^ =17-95. 

The transverse axis of the orbit will therefore be 
35*9 ; and as its perihelion distance was observed to 
be 0*58^ it follows that its aphelion distance was 
35*32. The greatest dbtance of this comet from the 
^nn, therefore^ exceeded thirty-five times that of the 
earthy while its least distance was only about half 
4iat (^ the earth ; hence the orbit it describes is ex- 
tremely eccentric. 

The intervals between the returns of the same comet 
to its perihelion are not equal to each other. That 
from 1531 to 1607 was longer by three months thaa 
tM from 1607 to 1682 ; and this last was eighteei^ 
months shorter than that from 1682 to 1759. It 
therefore appears that the movements of comets are 
subject to variations^ like those of the planets^ but in 
a greater degree. 

The comet of 1770 .presents a striking example of. 
these inequalities. ..The observations on that comet> 
calculated first by Lexell^ and afterwards by Burhardi, 
assigned for the time of its revolution a {^riod of five 
years and seven months; hut it has not since re^ 
appeared ; which has induced astroiiamers to con-, 
elude that the nature of > its jorbit most have beeo. 
changed since its appearance iti 1770. See Bio^» 
jktronamie Phgskpte, tome troisiime. 
". Th^ orbits of about one hundred comets have beea 
calculated with sufficient -accuracy for ascertaining 
their identity -on any future appearance. Many o£ 
these orbits are inclined to the plane of the ecliptic; in 
large angles/ and many of them apprpach mucfai 
nearer the Sun than the ^arth does. Their motions 
are also different from those of the planets^ some of 
them being direct and others retrogr^ule^ nearly half 
the number moving each way. The di&reat moUooA 
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of the comets^ and the various inclinations of their 
orbits to the plane of theecliptic, must not be regard- 
ed as the work of chance^ but as calculated to answer 
beneficial purposes, or avoid baneful consequences; 
for if these orbits had been nearly coincident with that 
of the earthy both bodies might have arrived at the 
common point of intersection of their orbits at the 
same time ; in which case a derangement of both 
motions must, at Iqast, have been the necessary 
result. But, according to air the observations that 
have been made respecting their present distribution 
and direction, there is not the least reason to appre- 
hend any such consequence. 

The following table contains a list of the last 
twenty-one of the principal comets that have been 
observed, with the time of passing their perihelia^ 
and their nearest approach to the Sun* 
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". , Tke cboliDg breea^s sweep th« evening lawn, 

Though stiU the Vigorous Sun shoots fervent rays 

Upon the fjouthern ^ottage^ ciecked with vines. ^ 

SeptsHbi^ii is^ generally^ accounted the finest knd 
;^0|5t setded month in the year. The mornings and 
evenings are cool, but possess a delightful freshness^ 
while thQ middle of the day is pleasantly warm and 
ojpien. 

Sdll^ s^ann* th« russet meads with busy life ; 
Qn every leaf, on every blade, they weave 
A shady covert ; thick the spiders hang 
Th^ir wily webs, and many a painted dy, 
Entangled jn the ^are tenacious, rues . 
The murderous fang of the insidious foe, 

i , WPLAKE, 

A ^ morning's walk' a^ thb reason is replete yii\h 
gratification to the admirer of Nature's beauties. 
What a magnificent phenomenon is every day exhi- 
bited in the risih^of the Sun ! yet how comnjori is the 
bbservation^t. that indolence ai\d thejov^ of sle^ppre* 
vent a great part of .mankind irom contemplating 
this beauteous ^onder-of the creation 1 What num- 
bers are there, inliigh life espe-Giartly; who prefer a few 
inore hours of sleep to all the pleasures of a morning 
walk ! . . , . . - 

This circnrastanGe has l^een ridiculed with great 
propriety b)r Addison, in the Spectator. *The unac- 
tountable disposition in mankind to continue ^awake 
in the nighty and ^leepJn the sunshine, ha& maide m^ 
inquire, whether- the same change-has bappenedl to 
apy other animals? -For this reason, I desired a 
frrend of mine^ in the cc^untry to let me knpw wbe-? 
ther the lark rises as early as it did formerly, and 
whether the cock begins to croW at his usual hour } 
My friend has answered me^ That his poultry are 
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as regular as ever^ and that all the birda and the 
beasts of his neighbourhood keep the same hours 
that they have observed in the memory of man ; and 
the same which^ in all probability^ they have kept for 
these five thousand years/ The same excellent au- 
thor continues, in a more serious strain, * Who 
would not wonder at this perverted relish of those 
who are reckoned the most polite part of mankind^ 
that prefer coal and candles to the Sun, and exchange 
so many cheerful morning hours for the pleasures 
of midnight revels and debauches ? If a man were 
only to consult his health, he would choose tQ live 
his w^Qle time, if possibles in daylight, and to re- 
tire out of the world into silence and sleep, while the 
raw damps and unwholesome vapours fly abroad, 
without a sun ^ to disperse, moderate, or control 
them. For my own part, I value an hour in the 
iQQrning as much aft common tibertiues do an hour 
at midoightt When. I find myjif If awakened intP 
being, a»d perceive my life r^^ewe d within me, and 
at the same^ time pee the whole face qf Nature rs*; 
covered out.of the dark uncomlortaWe state in whiek 
it lay for several hours, my heart overflows with 
9UGh seorel sentiments of joy and gratitude, as are t 
kind of implicit praise to the great Author of Na^- 
tuit. The mind, in these early seasons of the 
day, is so refreshed in all its faculties, and borne up 
with such new supplies, of animal spirits, that she 
finds, herself in a state of youth, espexnally when she 
is entertained with the breath of flowers, the oaelody 
el birds, the dews thM hang upon the plants, and 
aU those other sweets of Nature that are peculiar to 
Ibe morning* But it. is impossible for a man to have 
this relish of being, this exquisite taste of life, who 
does not come into the world before it is in all its 
tioise and huity ; who loses the rising of the Sun, 
the still hour of the day, and, immediately upon his 
first getting up, plungos himself into the ordinary 
cares or follies of the world/ i 
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And siich are the sentiments of the . poet of. the 
Seasons, whose soul was so capable of enjoying, and 
his genius of describing, the pleasures of the morn- 
ing;— 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

^nd| springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of th' enlightened soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wildered, and tossing through disstempered dreams^ 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain ^ 

Longer than Nature craved ? when every muse 

And evjery blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly-devious morning walk ? 

But it is not indolence and the love of sleep only 
that give rise to these observations. Beauty ceases 
to charm, and magnificence to strike, when the ob- 
ject, however perfect it .may be, is become familiar 
to a mind uhaccustoiped to reflect on the order and 
harmony of th« creation, and on those wonderful re- 
lations between all the objects of it which naturally 
lead the devout man to the contemplation of a First 
Cause, the Life, and Soul, and Energy of All. 
Hence we observe a kind of culpable inattention and 
indifference, even in those who are most habituated 
to rural scenes, and who, consequently, must enjoy 
the most frequent opportunities of admiring and 
contemplating the works of Nature. Satisfied, for 
instance, that the Sun enlightens the world^ and dis- 
penses the most essential benefits to mankind, they 
have no solicitude to explore the cause of these won- 
derful effects. They view, every day, the most glo- 
rious object in Nature, without one emotion of 
frateful pleasure, without one idea or reflection* 
low different the feelings of the poet, as expressed 
in these charming lines :— 
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fiweet 13 the bceatb af Mom, her rifting aweet^ 

With charm of eariiest birds ; pleasant the Sua^ , 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams on herb^ tree, fruity and flowei*| 

Glistering with dew. uivtonf. 

It is certain that we nowhere meet with a more 
glorious or more pleasing show of Nature^ than what 
appears in the heavens at the. rising of the Sun. Thie 
Ticbest decorations^ the most variegated and the noost 
gorgeous scenery^ that human fancy can Imagine^ 
must vanish into nothings when compared with a 
spectacle In which radiance and beauty are so pre- 
eminent. 

The Morning,^ in fine> displays to the world a new, 
and magnificejpt creation. The shades of night had 
concealed the view and enjoyinent of earth and skies« 
Sut now the light returns^ and we behold all Nature 
renewed in youth and beauty. We are reminded of 
iWiltpn's fine description of the creation, when Gtod 
first commanded the earth to ^ put forth the vcrdan^ 
grass :' " . , 

He sckrce had saj^» when the bare earthy till thea 

Desert and bare, nnsigbtly> unadorned. 

Brought forth the tei^ef grass, whose verdure clad 

Her universal face withpleasapt mexi ; 

Then herbs of every leaf, that suddeu dowered. 

Opening their various colours^ and made gay 

Her bosom snielling sweet«^-* 

— With high woods the hills were crowned, 

With tufts the v^Uies, and each fountain side 

With*borders 'long the rivers; that earth now 

Seemed like to heaven, a seat where gods might dfieU, 

Or wand^ with delight, and loVe to haunt 

Her sacred shades* 

Nor is this poetic fiction : the morning landscape is 
indeed exquisitely beautiful. We behold the moun- 
tains crowned^ as if by the instantaneous efieet of 
enchantment^ with majestic woods; the spreading 
lawns covered with herds and flocks j the fields ri- 
pening into harvest; and the meadows enamQlled 
with flowers^ and watered by meanderijoig stfeims* 
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The whole horizon looks gay ; the scattered clouds 
assume a vivid variety of hues ; the lighter vapours 
are converted into gold ; and every plant and every 
flower sparkles with orient pearl. In proportion as 
the day approaches^ the spectacle is still more beau- 
tiful. By soft progressions of light, Nature at length 
appears in her utmost perfection. The Sun is rising. 
A first ray, escaped from the mountain's top, that stiU 
conceals the radiant orb from the sight, darts rapidly 
from one end of the horizon to the other. Succes- 
sive rays strengthen the first. The face of the Sun 
is disengaged by degrees, till it looks, at last, in 
boundless majesty abroad ! All Nature rejoices in a 
delightful renovation of life and vigour. The feathered 
tribes salute the bright source of day with their me- 
lodious notes. Every living creature is in action, 
and is sensible to new returns of pleasure and new 
capacities of enjoyment; 

Mallet has amplified this pleasing subject with the 
most beautiful and picturesque imagery :— 

And now pale glimmering ou the veree of heaven. 
From east to north in doubtful twilight seen, 
A whitening lustre shoots its tender beam; 
While shade and silence yet involve the ball. 
Now sacred Morn, ascending, smiles serene 
A dewy radiance, brightening o'er the world. 
Gay daughter of the Air, for ever young, 
For ever pleasing ! Lo, she onward comes, 
In fluid gold and azure loose arrayed, 
Sun-tinctufed, changeful hues. At her approach. 
The western gray of yonder breaking clouds 
Slow reddens into flame : the rising mists. 
From oflf the mountain's brow, roll blue away 
In curling spires, and open all his woods, - 
High-waving in the sky ; th' uncoloured stream. 
Beneath her glowing ray, translucent shines. 
Glad Nature feels her thro' her boundless realms 
Of life and sense ; and calls forth all her sweets. 
Fragrance ^nd song. From each unfolding flower 
Transpires, the balm of life, that Zephyr wafts^ 
Delicious, on his rosy wing : each bird. 
Or high in air, or secret in the shade, 
Bejoicinjg, warbles wild his matin-hymn« 
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While beasts of chase, by secret instinct moved. 

Scud o'er the lawns, and, planging into night, 

In brake, or cavern, slumber out the daj. 
Invited by the cheerful Morn abroad. 

See, from his humble roof, the good man comes 

To taste her freshness, and improve her rise 

In holy musing. Rapture in his eye, • 

^nd kneeling wonder, speak his silent soul. 

With gratitude o'erflowmg, and with praise ! 
. Now Industry is up. The village pours 

Her useful sons abroad to various toil : 

The labourer here, with every instrument 

Of future plenty armed ; and there the swain, 

A rural king amid his subject-flocks, 

Whose bleatings wake the vocal hills afar. 

The traveller, too, pursues his early road. 

Among the dews of Morn. Aurora calls ; 

And all the living landscape moves around. 

But see, the flushed horizon flames intense 
With vivid red, in rich profusion streamed 
O'er heaven's pure arch. At unce the clouds assume 
Their gayest liveries ; these with silvery beams 
Fringed lovely ; splendid those in liquid gold ; 
And speak their sovereign's state. He comes,, behold ! 
Fountain of light and colour, warmth and life ! 
The king of glory ! Round his head divine 
Diffusive showers of radiance circling flow, ' 
As o'er the Indian wave up-rising fair 
He looks abroad on Nature, and invests, 
Where'er his universal eye surveys. 
Her ample bosom, earth, air, sea, and sky. 
In one bright robe, with heavenly tinctures gay. 

Rural scenery is now much enlivened by the va- 
riety of colours, some lively and beautiful, which are 
assumed, towards the end of the month, by the fading 
leaves of trees and shrubs. These appearances are 
very striking evien in our own fine forests, but cannot 
be compared with the magnificent scenes presented to 
the eye. of the enraptured traveller in the primeval 
woods which shade the equinoctial regions of Africa 
and America.: — (See our last volume, p. 269.) 
,.Mr. Stillingfleet remarks, that, about the 25th, the 
leaves of the plane tree become tawny; of the hazel, 
yellow ; of the oak> yellowish green ; of the sycamofe. 
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dirty brown ; of the maple ^u^cording to the soil and 
season^ every hue^ from pale yellow to a deep red and 
orange; of the ash, a fine lemon colour ; oi the elm, 
orange ; of the hawthorn, tawny yellow j of the 
cherry, red ; of the hornbeam, bright yellow ; of the 
willow, still hoary. Yet, many of these tints cannot 
be considered complete, in most seasons, till the mid- 
dle or latter end of October* 

The silent and gradual progress of maturation is 
now completed ; and human industry beholds, nvith 
triumph, the rich productions of its toil. The vege- 
table tribes disclose their infinitely various farm of 
/ruit ; which term, while, with respect to conamon 
use, it is confined to a few pecuhar modes of fructi- 
fication, in the mare comprehensive language of the 
naturalist, includes every product of vegetation, by 
which the rudiments of a future progeriy are deve- 
loped and separated from the parent plant. 

Partridges {tetraoperdix) are in great plenty at this 
season of the year: they are chiefiy found in tem- 
perate cliniates, but nowhere ixi such abundance as 
in England. Partridges pair early in the spring ; 
about the month of May, the female Issy^ frota four- 
teen to eighteen or twenty eggs, making her nest of 
dry leaves or grass upon the ground. The young 
birds learn to run as soon as hatched, frequently en- 
cutnbered with part of the shell sticking to them ; 
and picking up slugs, grain, ants, &c. — See ithe 
5 Partridges, an Elegy,' in our lastirolumc, p. 282. 

There are in blow, in this month, nasturtia, chmft 
aster^ marigolds, sweet peas, mt^nionette, golden rod, 
stocks, tangier pea, holy-oak, michaetnsas daisy, saf- 
firon (crocus satwm), and ivy (kedera helix). Among 
the maritwue plants may be named, the marsh glass- 
wort (salicfmna hevhacea)^ and the sea^stork's bitl 
{erodirmi*' nuint%mwm)i on saiftdty shores; and tfafe 
ofiicinal massh-maUow {aUhm qffieinaHs) in salt 
marshes. 
\ Herrii>gs (chpea) pay their annual visii to England 
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ia ttiis modtb^ and afibrd a rich harvest lo the ioba* 
bitantB of its eastern and western coasts. Exclusive 
of the various methods of preparing this fish for sal<% 
in difierent countries^ an immense quantity of oil ia 
drawn firom it, forming a great and important cooft- 
mercial article ^miong the northern nations. 

Various of the feathered tribe nQw oommenoe that 
autunmal music; among these, the thruA^ the 
blacktirdf and the wwdStrk^ are now conspicuous. 
The phdhEna rtmula, and the s^flBroa butterfly 
(p0piSo hyaU), appear in this month. Flies (fRti#* 
Qd) abound in our windows. — See T. T. for 
1816>p. 240; and our last volume, p. 274. Va- 
rious are the means used to get rid ot these trou« 
Uesome guests, who not only pester us with their 
numbers, but contaminate our furniture : the most 
successful antidote is arsenic dissolved in water, with 
the addition of a little sugar ; this they readily sip, 
and it quickly proves fatal. The composition has 
been, and is still, held as a secret b)r some ; but, 
where there are children or servants, it wHl perhaps 
be better to bear the annoyance of f be flies, than run 
the risk of poisoning some part of the family. For 
some pretty lines addressed to a fly, see T. T. for 
1817, p. 277.— The snake sloughs or casts its skin in 
this month. 

The chimney or common swallow (Mnmdo rusticd) 
disappears about the end' of September. The con* 
gregating flocks of swallows and martins on house 
tops, but principally upon the towers of churches on 
our coast, are very beautiful and amusing in this and 
the succeeding month. The eastern coast from 
Harwich to Winterton-ness, in Norfolk, is prin* 
cipallv resorted to by these birds. At JDuwoieh, in 
Suffolk, in particular, great quantities of swallows are 
observed 'to land 'in the spring, and to take their de«- 
parture for other dimes the latter end of September, 
or beginning of October. ^ I was at Dunwich,' says 
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the author of a Tour through Great Britain, ^ about 
fbe'beginning of October, and, lodging in a house 
that looked into the churchyard, I observed in the 
evening an unusual multitude of swallows, sitting on 
the leads of the church, and covering the tops of se- 
veral houses round about. This led me to inquire 
what was the meaning of such a prodigious number 
of swallows sitting, there. I was answered that this 
was the season when the swallows, their food failing 
here, begin to leave us, and return to the country, 
wherever it bo, from whence they came ; and that 
this being the nearest land to the opposite coast, and^ 
the wind contrary, they were waiting for a gale, and 
might be said to be wind-bound. This was more 
evident to me when I found, that, in the morning, the 
wind had come about to the north-west in the nightj 
and there was n6t one swallow to be seen.^ 

' To the Swallow. 
Twittering tenant of the sky. 
Whither, whither wilt thou fly ? 
Summer blithely frolics round ; 
Florid beauties grace the ground : 
Rosy odours, youthful gales, 
Still breathe from bowers and verdant Tales. 

Whither, fluttering, wilt thou fly. 
Swiftest courser of the sky ? 
Still in brook, or fountain spring. 
Dip thy never-weary wing ; 
Sweep along the level mead. 
Where peaceful herds securely feecj. 

Happy wanderer, ever free, 
AH my fancies follow thee 5 
Mount with thee the blue serene. 
Visit every foreign scene : 
And, while seasons vary here. 
With thee, share summer all the year. 

^ Whither, whither wilt thou fly. 

Swiftest courser of the sky ^ 

Stay, O stay, till autumn's hand 

Purple o'er my native land ; 

' Mildness, beauty, joy,, and love, 

And fellow-warblers charm the grov«» 
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Of the migration and torpidity of the^swaUoWf we 
have already treated at lengthy in T* T. for 1814, 
.1815, and 1816; to these volumes/therefore, we re- 
fer the ingenious naturalist^ and to Mr. Forster*8 Ob' . 
nervations on the Brvmal Retreat of the Swallow, 
third edition, for further information on this curious 
subject. See also the ' SwalUms/ an Elegy, in our 
last volume, p.. 128. 

M. Sonmni, during his travels in Upper and 
.Lower Egypt, had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing the arrival of various birds of passage from Eu- 
rope; among which were many common in the 
woods of France and Italy in the spring. After 
.speaking of the arrival of iYi^hec-jigue, or fig-pecker, 
.he says; ^ I remarked more particularly, . at Rosetta 
^nd at Alexandria, some other species of birds of pas- 
sage during the month of September, the period 
when the absence of these new guests of a country 
more mild, transforms our naked forests into gloomy 
solitudes. The bird which fills our groves with his 
shrill whistling, as it embellishes them with his bril- 
liant plumage, the loriot, perches himself, from 
preference, on the mulberry -trees of the gardens in 
the environs of inhabited places; but he does not 
utter his sonorous voice: he is silent in Egypt; 
he has not there to sing his loves. He serves for 
food, and his passage is little more than fifteen 
days. 

^ But there is no passage of birds more considerable, 
and at the same time more unaccountable, than that 
of the quails. They arrive and re-assemble on the 
sandy shores of Egypt in very immerous companies* 
It is difficult to conceive how a bird, whose flight is 
heavy, and which cannot long continue on the wing, 
which we see alight in our fields almost as soon as iii 
motion, should venture to traverse so vasU an extent 
of sea. The islands which are scattered over the 
Mediterranean, the vessels which "sail along its sur- 
fa^e^ servie them indeed for resting-places^ and for 
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•belter when the winds become sCoriny or contrarj to 
thfiir direction. But ev«n these arayiums, which the 
quail has not always strength enough to reach^ and 
4]e distance of wbieh frequently occasions its losil^ 
prove also places of destraction to it. Too much 
.&tiguttd to escape^ they permit themselves to bie 
taken. easily upon inhospitable shores; they are caught 
without difficulty by the hand on the rigging of 
ships ; and when excess of weariness prevents tnem 
from rising high enough to perch upon it, they dash 
violently against the hull^ fall back^ stunned by the 
shock, and disappear in the waves. Whatever may 
be the dangers of a long voyage, which these birds 
Beem unqualified to perform, whatever diminution of 
number the troops of these feeble travellers may un- 
dergo in the passage, there arrives, notwithstanding^ 
ao great a multitude in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria, that the quantity to be seen there is vealljr 
past belief. The fowlers of Egypt catch them itk 
nets. During the first days after their passage, such 
numbers are on sale in the markets of Alexandria^ 
that three, and sometimes fbur> may be bought for 
a medina, or for fifteen or sixteen deniers (not three 
iarthings). The crews of merchant ships were fed 
upon them ; and there existed at the consul's office 
at Alexandria several complaints preferred by mariners 
against their captains, fbr giving t^iem nothing but 
quails to eat*/ 

t Many of the small billed birds that feed on insects 
disappear when the cold weather commences. Tbt 
ihfostle, the red^toing, and the fieldfare^ which rot* 
grated in March, now return; and the rhig-e^zd 
arrives from the Welsh and Scottish Alps to win-* 
ter in more sheltered situations. All thete birds 
feed upon berries, of which there is a plentiful sup^- 
ply, in our woods, during a great part of their 
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sUy. The throstle and the red-wing are delicate 
eating* 

Hazel-nuts are . now ripe^ and the filberd^tree is : 
laden with its agreeable nruit. See some beautiful 
lines on the filberd-tree in T. T. for 1815^ p. 271. 

The oak begins to shed its acorns^ and the. beech 
nuts fall ; both of which are termed roast. A luxu- 
rious pasturage is afforded for such hogs as are kept 
on the borders of forests, for about six weeks, from 
the end of September. — See our volume for 1816, p. 
272. 

The autumnal equinox happens on the 22d of Sep« 
tember, and, at this time, the days and nights are 
equal all over the earth. About this period, heavy 
storms of wind and rain are experienced, as. well as: 
at the vernal equinox. 

. The heavy deios at morning and evening in this 
month lead us to reflect upon this common but. 
most beautiful phenomenon of nature. The most, 
recent atid plausible theory of dew has been noticed 
in our last volume, p. 280 ; we shall now add some 
illustrations from the poets. In one instance pnly 
does Homer, who abounds in personifications and 
descriptions of the morning, mention the dew, when 
describing the bed of Jupiter : — 

Celestial dewt descending o*er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrosia round. 

POPE. 

' Three other passages occur in Pope's translation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, in which Aurora sprinkles the 
dewy dawn with light. But this is the embellish- 
ment of. the translator ; for in neither of these pas- 
sages is the epithet detin/ in the original. 
: But Milton gives them more importance ; he in-, 
troduces them into his descriptions with a peculiar 
felicity : — 

Now Morn her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
t. . AdY9incingf iQ»€d the earth with orient pearls . r 

X2 
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And tfie siame divine btrd^ iti spedting of the pro* 
digioufl host of Satan^ has introduced dew idtO a 
most bteutifa] simile :-^ 

An bost| 
ImiuiaeriibYe as the stars of night 
Or $tmr» ^MtftfUng, tUnhdrops whkh the iun 
Jn^^earh on tviry kifand every Jlowtr. 

A favourite comparison with our Engfish poeti 
U that of tears to d^^ or of dew to tears. Tbu$ 
Shbkspeare :— 

. And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell like roand and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty ilowVeC^s eyes, 
Like tear§ that did their own disgrace blewai). 

In Samson Agonistes^ when Dalilah comes to visit 
her eyeless husband, she is afraid to approach ; and * 
Milton has made her silence most beautifully expres- 
srve : the Chorus tells Samson^ 

Vet on she moves, now stands, and eyes thee fixed. 
About t' have spoke, but now, with head declined, 
Uke nfinrftower surcharged with dew, she weeps, 
And word* addressed seem into tears dissolved. 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil. 

iVi Virgil, the Ros in tenera pecari gratissimuB Jterhd' 
— * the dew on the tender grass grateful to the cattle,*' 
is rendered by Dryden t%e petxHy drops qf fMrmng 
dews^ and, by Dr. Warton, the Mtmrng^s earliest 
teaYs. 

It were easy to multiply these instancea from the 
poets, but our limits forbid. The Holy Scriptures^ 
abound with admirable allusions to dew, familiar to' 
every reader, and too numerous to be quoted. In a( 
word, observes an elegant moral writer, these ♦ traxi» 
sparent beauties of the mom* not oply furnish us 
with poetic images and philosophic knowledge, but 
with very powerful motives also for a life df piety^ 
benevolenee, and virtue. Their great utility to the 
vegetable kingdom^ in puticnlarj should lead us t« 
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the unceasing adoration of that gracious Being, who 
created nothing, which has existence^ merely for aa 
object of idle speculation. When we consider, 
moreover, how silently and insensibly ^ the light- 
footed dews' fulfil the gracious purposes of our com* 
men Benefactor ; incessantly dispensing nutriment 
to vegetable life, and refreshment to animated bemg ; 
how persuasively should this instruct the rich and 
opulent to let their secret bounty, unostentatious as 
the dew of heaven, descend continually to revive the 
drooping hearts of modest and unassuming worth ! 
For what are the high and mightv of the earth with- 
out that bliss'diffusing spirit ot humanity, whose 
exertions, while they tend every day to dignify its 
noble possessor, prepare and mature him fot immor- 
%aiity } What, I repeat it, are illustrious titles and 
unbounded affluence, without this divine spirit, but 
the momentary radiaj^ce of the same morning dews, 
which glitter awhile, and then vanish for ever ?— 
{Qmiemplaiwe Philosopher, No, xxiii.) 

When the harvest is gathered in by the farmer, 
and the gleaners have got aH they can pick ^ ear by 
ear,' then the herd, the sheep, |>ig6, and turkeys, 
take the ' stubble,' or, as it is sometimes called, the 
* stray.* 

The husbandman now prepares for seedtime; ^nd 
the fields are again ploughed up for the winter corn> 
rye, and wheat, which are sown in September and 
October. The entrances to bee-hives are straitened^ 
to prevent the access of wasps and other pii£eFers. 
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THIS month was called Domitianus in the time of 
Domitian ; but after his death, by the decree of the 
Senate, it took the name of October, every one hating 
the name and memory of so detestable a tyrant. It 
was called wyn-numat, or wine month, by the Saxons* 

In OCTOBER 1818. 
1. — SAINT RBMIGIUS* 

Remigius was bom at Landen, where he so closely 
pursued his studies, that he was supposed to lead 
a monastic life* After the death of Bennadius,. he 
was, on account of his exemplanr piety and extntor* 
dinary learning, chosen bishop of Rheims. He con- 
verted to Christianity not only King Clodoveus, but 
also a considerable part of his subjects ; hence he is 
honoured hy some devotees with the title of the French 
Apostle. After he had held his bishopric 74 years, 
he died at 96 years of age, A.D. 535. The cruise 
which he used was preserved in France, their kings 
being formerly anointed from it at their coronation* 

*1. 1811. — BISHOP PERCY DIED. . 

He was promoted to the bishopric of Dromore in 
Ireland, in the year 1782, where he constantly resided, 
attending to the comfort and instruction of the 
poor with unremitting care, and superintending the 
sacred and civil interests of the diocese with viguance 
and assiduity ; revered and beloved for his piety, libe- 
rality, benevolence, and hospitality, by persons of 
every rank and religious denomination. Under the 
loss of sight, of which he was gradually deprived 
some years before his death, he steadily maintained 
his habitual cheerfulness; and, in his last painful 
illness, he displayed such fortitude and strength of 
xnind, such patience and resignation to the Divine 
will^ and expressed such heartfelt thankfulness fpr 
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the goodness and mercy shown to him in the course 
of a lotog aod happy life> as were truly impressive^ and 
worthy of that pure christian spirit, in him so emi*^ 
nently conspicuous* His ' Reliques' will endear his 
name to every lover of old English poetry, and is a 
work which eonstitues an sera in the history of our 
literature. His ' Key to the New Testament' is an 
excellent manual for students, and has been adopted 
in the Universities. He translated the Song of So1o<a 
mon, and published some versions from the Chinese^ 
the * Hermit of Warkworth,* a Translation of Mul^- 
let's Northern Antiquities, &c. &c. 

6. — SAINT FAITH. 

This vhgin marty)* suffered death under Dacianns^ 
about the year 290, the most cruel torments being in«* 
dieted upon her. Vows of celibacy were highly es- 
teemed in the early ages ; and, even in our own times, 
many rites still exist in honour of the virgin stat^. 
Upon the decease of a virgin, fk>wers are yet strewed 
before the corpse by young girls dressed in white, as 
emblematic of innocence. Garlands also are, in some 
places, woven and attached to the beams of churches 
m which virgins have been buried. 

*7« 1795.<^]>R. J. O. eiMM£RMAN DIBD. 

The author of the popular work on * Solitude,* 
krtown only in England in its abridged form, but 
making four quarto volumes in the original German, 
After twenty years' correspondence with the eminent 
Chr. Tissot, of Lausanne, without ever seeing him, h6 
at length paid him a visit, which Dr. T., afterwards^ 
his bipgrapher, thus records :— * I had at length thtf 
pleasure of seeing him, I shall not say of kncwb^ 
him. I found that I knew him already ; th^ friend 
conversing^ reminded me every m^oment of the friend 
vyritingj and perfectly resemW^d the portrait which 
I had drawn of him. I saw the man of genius, who* 
with promptitude seizes an object under all its rela^ 
tions, and whose imagination knows how to present 
it under the most agreeable form. His conversation 
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was instructive^ brilliant, sprinkled with a number of 
interesting facts and pleasant narrations^ and animat- 
ed by an expressive countenance. He spoke of every 
thing with great precision. On tyery occasion I saw 
. the man of sincerity, rectitude, and virtue.' 

•*7. 1795. — ^EDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE COMPLBTBD. 
9. — SAINT DBNYS. 

Saint Denys, or Dionysius^ the Areopagite, wa« 
converted to Christianity by jSt. Paul. See ^cts xvii. 
He was, at first, one of the Judges of the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus, but was afterwards made 
Bishop of Athens, where he suffered martyrdom for 
the sake of the gospel. There are several books which 
bear his name; but they are, no doubt, forgeries of 
the sixth century. The French say, that he was the 
first that preached the gospel among them, and for 
that reason consider him their tutelar saint; but for 
this supposition there is no ground, as Christianity 
was never preached in France until long after his de^ 
cease. 

The abbey erected to the honour of this martyred 
saint, at the little village of St. Denis, near Paris, was 
founded (says Mr. Eustace) by Dagobert, a prince of 
the Merovingian race ; and was thus almost coeval 
with the monarchy. Its abbots distinguished them- 
selves by their talents and their integrity, during 
paany an eventful year;. and. so interwoven was its 
history with that of the country, that the annals of St. 
Denis became the records of France. It was honour- 
ed in a particular manner by the royal family, .and 
was, from its foundation, the mausoleum of the so- 
vereigns of France. It was at an early period burned 
by the Normans in one of their predatory inroads, but 
restored with increased magnificence, and some time 
after rebuilt in its present form by Suger, the celebrat- 
ed abbot, who governed France as regent, in the ab- 
sence of St. Louis. Its decorations, as may easily be. 
supposed, were worthy its antiquity and high destina- 
tion ; and fretted vaults^ and storied windowS| and^ 
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rich shrines, and 'marble altars, combined their in- 
fluence to heighten its majesty, and to awe and de- 
light the spectator. It was served by a numerous 
fratemity of learned and holy monks : fumes of in- 
cense ascended daily from its altars ; and morning, 
noon, and night, the tones of the organ, and the notes 
of the choir, echoed from its vaults. Such was 
St. Denis in its glory ; and such I beheld it in the 
year 1790. 

^ In 1802, I revisited it. The ruins of the abbey 
strewed the ground. The church s£ood stript and 
profaned ; the wind roared through the unglazed win- 
dows, and murmured round the vaults ; the rain dropt 
from the roof, and deluged the pavement; the royal 
dead had been torn from the repositories of departed 
greatness ; the bones of heroes had been made the; 
playthings of children, and the dust of monarchs had^ 
been scattered to the wind. ..The clock alone re-^' 
mained in the tower, tolling every quarter, as if to 
measure the time permitted to the abomination qfde* 
solatton, and to record each repeated act of sacrilege 
tfnd impiety. ' 

I * The inhabitants of the town made representations 
to Buonaparte on the subject, and were flattered with 
hopes and promises. Still, however, reparations were 
selected, and the process of ruin was rapid. At 
length the Emperor undertook what the First Consul 
had neglected ; St. Denis was destined to receive the 
ashes of the imperial dynasty ; and orders v^ere issued 
to render it worthy in every respect of the honours 
that awaited it. The royal vaults were cleared, repair- 
ed, and in many respects considerably improved. 
The subterraneous chapels were re-estaolished, and 
three of them fitted up with exquisite taste, and de- 
voted to the memory of the preceding dynasties. . In 
these chapels, prayers were daily offered up for the re- 
pose of the Merovingian, Cariovingian, and Capetian 
Srinces. The reparation has been continued by Louis 
LVIII, and, except'mg the stained windows, the los$. 
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of which is irreparable^ the church of St. Denis wrifk 
prohdbly resume^ ere long, iu aatteDt majesty/ 

13.^TRANSLATION OT KING BDWABB TBB 
COMFBSSOR. 

He was the youngest son of King Ethelred ; but as 
dl his elder brothers were either dead^ or had fled 
iCway^ he succeeded to the crown of England in the 
year 1042. He collected all the. most useful faws 
made by the Saxon and Danish kings. The additional 
title of Confessor was probably given him by the 
pope^ for settling what was then called Rome-'Scot, 
out now is better known by the name of Peter's 
Pence^ For some pretty^ lines on this subject^ see 
T.T. for 1815, p. 281. 

The monks ascribed a number of miracles to Ed* 
ward : even his vestments were reputed holy. His 
crown, chair, staff, spurs, &c. are still used at theco* 
ronalion of our English kings. 

*14. 1066. — BATTLB OF HASTINGS, 
f 16. 1793.— JOHN HU^fTBH PIB]>5 

One of the most profound anatomist^^ sagacious 
and expert surgeons, and acute observers of nature, 
that any age has produced* His invaluable coUectioa 
of ^ Ck>mparative Anatomy,' which Mr. HuBter kft 
bebind> was purchased for the College of Suigeoiis» 
and is now deposited ii> their museum in Lineob's 
Inn Fields. 

17«^8AINT BTHSI^DRBBA* 

She was a pfincess of disttngoished piety, daughter 
of Anna, King of the East- Angles, and H^reswitba 
his queen, and was bom about the year 630, at Ixning^ 
a small village in Suffolk* In the year 673^ she foundsd 
the conventual church of Ely, with the adjoinbg con- 
vent. Of this monastery she was constituted abbess, 
the monks and nuns living in society and regular 
order : it flourished for nearly two hunored years, but 
was destroyed, with its inhabitants^ by the Danes^ ia 
870..*See T.T. for 1814, p. 2SS. 
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lAike was bom at Antiochy the. metropolia of 
Syria, a {dace. celebrated for the study of the liberal 
arts. The notion that he vras- a, painter ia witfaoufc 
foundation) as it is not countenanced by. antient 
wviters. Dr* Lardner thinks that he might havjs 
been by profession a physician, as the expressioa 
^ bdaved physician,' CoL iv, 14,, seems to intimate. 
Luke lived a single life, and died in the 84th year of 
his age, about the year of Christ 70 ;. probably a na« 
tural death. 

*19; 121|6.-^HBNR¥ III BBGAN TO RBI6N* 
25.-*-AeGBSSION OF KINa GEORGE III. 

Upon the death of George II, his present Majesty 
eame to the throne, on the 22d of September 1760« 

25. — SAINT CRISPIN. 

Crispinus and Crisptanus^ two brothers, were 
born at Rome ; whence they travelled to Soissons in 
France, about the year 303, to propagate the Chris* 
tian nligion.. Being desirous^ however, of rendering 
themselves independent, they gained a subsistence by 
shoemaking. It having been discovered that they 
privately embraced the Christian faith, -and endea- 
voured to make proselytes of the inhabitants, the go^ 
vemor of the town immediately ordered them to be 
beheaded, about the year 308. From this time, the 
Aoemalcers chose them for their tutelar saints. 
There is a curious anecdote relative to this day in 
T.T.for 1816ip.291. 

#25. 1154.-— HENRY II BBGAN TO RBIG1^. 

Henry II was the greatest priinre of his time for 
wisdom, virtue, and ability, and the most powerful, in 
extent of dominion, of all those that had ever filled 
the throne of England. His character, both in pub- 
lic and private life, is almost without a blemish; and 
he seems to have possessed every accomplishment, 
both of body and mind, which makes a man estima- 
ble or amiable. - He was of a middle stature, strong, 
and weUf^proportioned ; his countenance was lively 
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and engaging, his eonVersation affable and entertain* 
ing ; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com« 
jnand. He loved peace, but possessed both conduci: 
iind bravery in war; was provident without timidity; 
severe in the execution of justice without rigour ; and 
temperate without austerity. He preserved health, 
and kept himself from corpulency, to which he was 
somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet, and by 
frequent exercise, particularly by hunting. When 
he could enjoy leisure, he recreated himself in learned 
conversation, or in reading ; and he cultivated his 
natural talents by study, above any prince of his 
time. His affections, as well . as his enmities, were 
warm and durable; and his long experience of the 
ingratitude and infidelity of men never destroyed the 
natural sensibility of his temper, which disposed him 
to friendship and society. — Hume. 

26.— PROCLAMATION OF KING 6EORGB III» 

His present Majesty was proclaimed King on the 
26th of October, 1760, the day after his acpession to 
the throne. 

*26.'1751.-— DR. BODDRIDGB DIED, 

One of the most learned and candid of the Dissen*- 
ters, who was solicited to take preferment in the 
church, and whose writings are recommended by its 
most strenuous advocates. His life, by Orton, is a 
valuable piece of biography. The excellent lines 
written by Dr. D. on the motto of his family coat of 
arms, *• Dum vivimus vivamus,' in Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, constitute one of the finest epigram^ in the 
English language, ,^nd, although generally kndwn> 
cannot be too widely circulated. 

* Live, while you live/ the Epicure would say, 

* And seize th^ pleasures of the present day/ 

^ Live, while you live^' the sacred preacher cries^ 
' And ^ive, to God, each moment as it flies.' 
Lord, m my view, let hpth united be ; 
I live in pleasure while I live to thee. 

*27* 1783. — M. d'alembbat disd. . 
After he left college, he found himself alone and 
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tmconnected in the world, and sought an asylum in' 
the house <^ his nurse. This good woman perceived 
his ardent activity, heard him mentioned as the writer 
of many books, but never took it into her head that 
he was a great man, and rather beheld him with com-^ 
passion. ^ You will never,' said she to him one day, 
* be any thing but a philosopher; and what is a phi* 
4osopher? — ^a fool, who toils and plagues himself 
during his life^ that people may talk of him when he 
is no more/ D'Alembert is principally known by 
fais mathematical publications^ and bis contributions 
tQ the ^ Encyclopedic/ 

. 2& — SAIMT SIMON ANP SAINT JUDB, JpOStleS, 

-Simon is called the Ckmacaiitey from the Hebrew 
^word Gmo, to be xealous ; hence his name of Stmon 
Zelotesy or the Zealot, Luke vi, 15, After enduring 
various troubles and afflictions, he, with great cheer- 
fulness, suffered death on th^ cross^ 

Jude is called both by the name of Thaddaeus and 
Libbseus : Matt, x, 3, and Mark \\\, 18. Jude, the 
.brother of James: Jude, verse 1. And Judas, not 
Iscariot : John xiv, 22. He was of our Lord's kin-^ 
-dred ; ^ Is not his mother called Mary^ and his bre^ 
Jkren James and Jbses, and Simon and Judas F 
Matt, xiii, 55. After great success in his apostolic 
ministry, he was, at last, for a free and open reproof 
of the superstitious rites of the Magi, cruelly put to 
death. He has left one epistle of universal concern 
to Christians. 

*28. 1704.— JOHN l-OCKE DIBD. , 

This great and most excellent philosopher was 
.rendered illustrious, not only by his wisdom, but by 
his piety and virtue, by his love of truth and diligence 
in the pursuit of it, and by his generous ardour m de- 
fence of the civil and religious rights of mankind^. 
His writings have immortalized his name; and par- 
:iicularly his ^ Essay concerning the Human Under- 
.jBt^ndicig/ 
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*28. 900. — ALFABfD SflBD. 

The merit of this prince^ both in private and pub«* 
lie life^ tnayj with advantage, be set in opposition t6 
fhat of any monarch or citizen, which the annals of 
isniy age or any nation can present to u». He seems, 
indeed^ to be the complete mode] of that perfect cha- 
racter, which, und^r the denomination of a sage ot 
wis^ man, the philosophers have been fond of de- 
lineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination^ 
than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; 
«o happily were all his virtues tempered together 5 
80 justly were they blended 5 and so prowernilly did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper 
bouirds* 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising 
spirit with the coolest moderation; the most obi- 
stinate perseverance, with the easiest flexibility ; the 
most severe justice, with the greatest lenity; the 

Greatest rigour in command, with the greatest affa- 
ility of deportment ; the highest capacity and incli- 
nation for science^ with the most shining talents for 
action. 

Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in the fairest light, 
had bestowed on him all bodily accomplishments ! 
vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and air, and a plea^ 
sant, engaging, and open countenance. By living 
in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and wfe 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colours, and 
with more particular strokes, that we might at least 
perceive some of those small specks and blemishes, 
from which, as a man, it waB impossible he should be 
entirely exempted. — Hume. 

*S1. I8I7. — THIRD CENTENARY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 

It was on the 31st of October^ 15 17^ that Martiti 
Luther^ that celebrated Saxon Reformer^ mued bis 
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famed 95 Propositions against the shameful sale of in- 
diUgeqices^ and thus laid the foundation for a reform 
of many abuses which had prevailed for ages in the 
church of Christ. This third jubilee was celebrated 
all over the Continent on this day^ and in the Lu- 
theran churches in London. In the front of the pul- 
pit, the name of Luthsr was inscribed in lar^e letters ; 
betowy that of Melancthon ; and on both sides^ Fre- 
derick the Wise^ and Gustavus Adolphus^ the latter of 
whom sacrificed his life in the right and liberty of the 
Protestant church. The churches were decorated wi^h 
evergreens^ Sec. &e. 

^£itronomical ^^mtttemes 

In OCTOBER 1818. 

The Sun enters Scorpio at 28 m. after midnight 
on the ^3d of this month ; and he will rise and set 
at the following times during die same period. 

TABLE 

^Ofthe Sun's Rising and Setting for eiyery^h Dag. 

October 1st, San rises 12 m. after 6. Sets 48 m; after 5 

6th, --2!}-- 6.-38 --5 

llthy --d2--6. -S8.-5 

16th, - - 42 - - 6. - 18 - - 5 

Slst, --51-.6. - 9-^5 

26th, .- 1--7. -59«-4 

31st, - - 10 - . 7. - 50 - - 4 

The Sun will also be eclipsed on the 29th of this 
months but the eclipse will not be visible here; 
as it will be central at 5h# 49im. in longitude^ in 
87'' 25i.west, and laUtude 5P 2i south. 

Equation qfTime. y 

Subtract .the following quantities from' the time as 
indicated by a good sun-dial^ and the remaitiders will 
be the mean time answering to the same epochs. : - 

Y2 ' ' ,... 



TABLE. 

TbnrscMy, let, from the tinoe by tihe dml ««ft(rao^ 10 13 

Tnesd^, €tb, 11 M 

Sunday, lltli, 13 6 

Friday, 16th, 14 17 

Wednesday, 2 1st, 15 13 

Monday, fl0<h, -.-.-*-. ----15 dt 

Saturday, Slst, *.--.-* lail^ 

Phases of the Mxm. 

Hrst Quarter, - 7th day, at 5 lA. after S morning. 
FttHMoofi, - 14th, - 29 - - 6 • - - 
Last Quarter, - 22d, - 30 - . f - . * 
New Moon, - 29th, - 28 - - 5 evening. 

Eclipse of the Moon. 
The Moan wHl be visibly edipsed on the 14th of 
this month; the cnreiiiDstances of which will be as 
follow : — 

k, m. 
Beginning of tiheedlipse • 4 5S} monniiig. 
Ecliptic opposition ^ • - 5 28| «> - • 
Middle of the eclipse - - * 5 39 - - - 
End of the eclipse - - • - 6 24f - - - 

Digits edipsed 1^ 51' on the Moon's northern limb, 
or n*om the south side of the Earth's shadow. 

MoorCs Passage ooer the Meridian. 
The Moon will pass the first xneridian at the fol- 
lowing times during this months viz. 

October 7th, at 52 ifl. after 6 in tbe'ertning. 
Bth, -51--r-^--- 
9th, - 45 - - 8 - - - - - 

10th, -36 --9 

11th, -23 --10 

12th, - gw-li--..* 
. fiOtb, « 37 - - 4i0 theaaoniing.. 

Slst, -28 --5 

22d, -19 --©----- 

EtUpses qfJnpUei^s Satdiitee. 
The fbllowing are the visible eclipses of Japiter^iS 
first and fiecond ^atdlilea during the present months 
viz« 
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EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite) 8d day, SO m. after 6 eveniog. 
- - - 25th, . 4^ . . 6 - - • 
fidSoteUite,dtb, - 16 . - 6 • - « 

Other Plienomena* 
The Moon and Venus will be in cpnjuncftion at 
4 tn. after 7 in the evening of the 3d of this month. 
Mercury will attain his greatest elongation on the 
10th, and Vcinas on the 14th. Venus will also be in 
xjonjunction with tf in Scorpio on the 13th ; and the 
Moon with Pollux at 18 m. after four in the kfter* 
noon of the 21st. She will also be in conjunction 
with Mercury at four in the morning of the 29th j 
and with u in Scorpio at 12 m. after 9 at night of 
the 31st. 

On CoMSTs in general, tmd tho$e of 1807 md 181 1 
in patticuUir, 

:{C<mtiiilied from pafife 233.} 

The two comets which appeared in 1807 and 181t 
were the most conspicuous of any that have lately 
visited our system ; and not onl^ created a very lively 
interest in astronomers, but excited a great curiosity 
in the mind of the public. Nuu^efous observations 
were made upon the first of these by both English 
ftiid foreign astronomers, for determining the ele- 
ments of its orbirt, as well as for ascettaining it* 
physical constitution. This comet first appeared 
about the end of September ; atid Mr. Gavin Low^ 
fftdde fourteen observations upon it from the 4th of 
October to- the I2th of November. From the datA 
obtained by those observations he calculated its ele* 
ments, according to the rules given by Sir Henry 
Englefield, in his Treatise on Comets. These elei 
fixents are, taking the mean distance of the Sarth 
from the Sun for unity, — 

Perihelion distance ----- 0'6480^ 
liongitade of the perihelion - - 28° 41' in Scotpid. 
Itongitade of the asceadiBg Bod^ • SO^- S6f ia Sagitteriufc 
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Time of passing the perihelion - - Sep. 18* 22h IQm 
Time of passing the ascending node Sep. 29 18 48 
Heliocentric long, of line of apsides - « • 13^ ll'Gemini. 
Northern latitude of ditto -..-'-.04 43 
Inclination of the orbit to the plane of the ) ^« ^ ^ 
ecliptic jooio 

In these elements, it is astronomical time that vi 
used^ and therefore the time of passing the peribo* 
lion, if reduced to common time, would be at 10 m. 
after 10 in the morning of the 19th of September, 
and that of passing the ascending node would be 48 m^ 
past 6 in the morning of the 30th. 
, Dr. Herschel's observations upon this comet were 
principally directed towards ascertaining its physical 
constitution. They were begun on the 4tb of Octo- 
ber, 1807, and continued till the 21st of February^ 
1808. On the 1 9th of October, it appeared to be lesa 
than the third satellite of Jupiter, its apparent diao^e-* 
ter being only about V* According to his calcula** 
tions, the following elements answered to that dayi 
tiz. 

Penhelion distance - ..----- 0*647491 

Distance from the Earth 1*169192 

Its distance from the ascending node of > ^qq ^^r AAn 

its orbit jra-«o«i 

And its diameter in English miles - - 538. 

The observations which Dr. Herschel made on the 
light of this celestial visitant were from the 4th to tb^ 
19th of October, during which period the comet 
uniformly preserved the appearance of a planetary 
disc fully enlightened by the Sun ; it was every where 
equally bright, round, and well defined. Now, af 
ithat part of the disc which was then visible to 
us could not possibly have a full illumination from 
the Sun, but ought to have had a defalcation oJ^ 
light, the doctor inferred that it did not shine by 
the reflected rays of the Sun alone* He also con- 
cludes that the nucleus had a real disc, and he thinks 
it was composed of dark and solid matter, like the 
pViQetary bpdies. The doctor's last ob^eryation vizs 



made on the 2l8t of February, 1868, when the comet 
was still a very conspicuous object, though almost 
three times the mean distance or the Sun from the 
Earth, and nearly 2'7 from the Sun. The circum*- 
stance of its being so con^picaous at such a distane^ 
8iiroi"ds great support to the opinion of its self illumi- 
nation ; which property, if correct, constitutes a fur- 
ther distinction between cometary and planetary bo- 
dies than had previously been pointed out. Thts 
perihelion distance found by Dr. Herschel also agrees 
very nearly with that obtained by Mr, Lowe, as 
above stated. 

This comet was first discovered in the constellation 
of the Serpent, and travelled nearly at the rate of 
a degree a .day through those of Hercules and the 
Lyre, till it ceased to be visiWe. M. Olbers, off 
Bremen, embraced all favourable opportunities of ob- 
serving it till the 19th <rf February, 1808, when, hb 
observations being ittterrupted by illness, M . Bessel 
continued his observations in the observatory of Lt- 
lienthal, near Bremen, till the 24th of the same 
month 5 and the following elements were calculated 
by him, from these observations and others taken it 
Bremen. The time here mentioned is mean time at 
Paris. 

Time of passing the perihelion, Sep. " l&d. 7h. 59 m. 488 
Longitude of perihelioD ----- 9 s, 0® 56' 

Permelion distance ------ 0*64648 

Longitude of the ascending node - - 8 s. 969 46' 3* 
Indhiacion of its orbit 4. - - . . 63 10 53 

Period of its revolution 1900 years. 

The time of this revolution is by no mieans to be 
relied upon as that which will actually take place *, for 
^Men admitting the calculation to have been m^adse 
with all possible oare anrd correctness, t'ttie j^rturba- 
tioris this cdmet may experience in the course of sb 
long a period may grtarly alter its return. For be^ 
sides the iniioence it ftiay experience from the lat^ 
gravit&ting bodies of our system^ may k not be iS^ 
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fected by the bodies of other systems^ into which the 
distant part of its orbit may enter in the course of so 
long a revolution ? In that part, the velocity in its 
orbit will also be the least, and therefore the per- 
turbations would be most easily effected. 

The comet which appeared so brilliant and beautif 
ful in the autumn of 1811, moved in an orbit very 
favourably situated for astronobiical observations ; and 
Dr. Herschel availed himself of this circumstance to 
examine all parts of it with scrutinizing attention, by 
telescopes of every degree of requisite light, distinct- 
ness, and power. His observations w^re chiefly made 
with a view to ascertain the most interesting particu- 
lars of its physical construction. These observations 
were communicated to the Royal Society, and in- 
serted in their volume for 1812 ; and from which the 
following account of the constitution of this celestial 
6tranger is principally derived. 

In an early part of his observations, this eminent 
observer remarked somethini^ like a distinct lumi- 
nous body near the centre ofits head, or what soma 
astronomers would call the nucleus. He observed 
this luminous part to change its relative situation in 
the head^ sometimes appearing nearer to and at others 
more remote from the edge nearest the Sun ; its 
brightness was also sutyect to considerable variation. 
Dr. H. was soon led to infer that the comet envelop- 
ed a real planetary body } and from a series of obser- 
vations which he made on the 19th of October, at the 
time when the comet was 114 millions of miles from 
the Earth, with magnifying powers from 169 to 600, 
he ascertained that the diameter of the planetary body 
was about 428 miles, and that it was surrounded with 
a cometic atmosphere. Numerous observations in- 
duced him to conclude that this body was globular. 
Its colour was a pale ruddy tint, like that of such 
equally small stars as are inclined to red. The 
phasis of its illumination, at the time he made the 
observation, was to a full disc as 1*6 to 2* ^ From 
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this (be observes), as well as from the high mag- 
nifying power, which a point so faint could not have 
borne with advantage, had it shone with reflected 
light, we may infer that it was visible by rays emit** 
ted from its own body/ On the 19th of October, the 
apparent magnitude of this disc was only 0''*775. 

The colour of the head which enveloped this body 
was very remarkable. Its light appeared to be green-' 
ish or bluish green. Its apparent magnitude, whea 
viewed with a 20 feet telescope, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, was 3' 45". And from calculation it appeared 
that tbe real diameter of the head at that time was 127 
thousand miles. This head was surrounded by a 
transparent cometic atmosphere, of about 15' apparent 
diameter, and more than 507 thousand .miles in real 
diameter. 

The head was also partly surrounded by a train c^ 
yellowish light, which was kept at a considerable dis- 
tance by an interval of comparative darkness. This 
light was apparently circular on one side of the h^ad^ 
and concentric with it ; but, after extending about 
half round, it divided into two streams, one passing 
offbyeach side of the head. The apparent diametec 
of this envelope, considering the. semicircle as conan 
pleted, was about 19', and its real diameter more than 
643 thousand miles. 

. The greatest observed length of the tail was on the 
15 th of October ; the atmosphere was very clear, and 
the length was 23-} degrees, which gave a computed 
length of 100 millions of miles : its greatest breadth 
was about 15 millions. The appearance of the tail 
was.exacdy like that of the milky way, where it is des- 
titute of stars. 

Having given a detailed account of the observations 
from which he obtained the preceding conclusions,^ 
Dr. Herschel enters on inquiries relative to ther^l 
construction of the various parts of the comet. From 
these he concludes that the .figure of both the pla* 
netary body and the head, as well as that of its traoa^ 
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MTflnt atmosphere^ was globular. The figure of the 
kiininous envdope the doctor atai^ to have been that 
of an inverted, holloiv cone^ termjoalAD|; at ita vertex 
in a hollow cup of nearly a hemiaphencal con&truc- 
lion. The whole of llua. envelope he oonsiders to 
have been very thin. A rotaiy motion of the comet, 
be thinks, would account for the variations observed in 
the length of the opposite br^mches which enclosed the 
tail. 

In comparing the cosset of 1807 i^th the presefit 
one. Dr. H. observes, ^ The first of these,, in* its ap<# 
proach to the Sun, oame within 61 millions of miles 
of it ; and its tail, when longest, covered an extent of 
9 millions. The present one in its perihelion didinot 
come so near the Sun by 3fi millions of miles, and 
nevertheless acquired a tail 91 millions of miles lon- 
ger than the former. The difference of their dist- 
ances from the Earth w,hen these measures were taken 
was only about 2 milliotns of miles.' From- this cir* 
cumstance he conjectures that the comet of 1807' was 
in a state of greater consolidation, either from hav^ing 
previously approached the Sun or some of the fixed 
stars, which there is reason to believe are of tbe^ame 
nature as the Sun. He then concludes the paper 
with some conjectures relative to the comparative ages 
of the two comets, and some remadks on. the increase 
and original formation of comets; for which we niust 
refer, the curious reader to the paper itself, merely oh* 
Serving thai we regard, them as angectures only. 

Besides these two celebrated and beautiful visitants 
which have recently traversed those parts of the solar 
system, another small telescope comet was discovered 
by M. Olbers in the early part of March 1815* This 
eoniet was so small and distant as to be seen only by 
astronomers ; and respecting which Delatnbrey in his 
report of the labours of the Class of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences of the Royal Institute of France 
during the year 1815, makes the following re^ 
marks t-— 
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^ The aatronoroers of Paris^ di^^pppUit^d ^^ H^ 
lyeatber, cp^ld make but a sj;o^U ^mi^bfir pf pl^ffrva^ 
liops; from whicb^ bow^veri M. NicoJiWlt df4wt^,fL 
pj^rabpllc orbit. Foreign ,a3tr9nai;pf£89 90<pper s^wMP 
of the appearsMice of the qoipet^ 9^^ jle^ di^^^tpM bf^ 
ckcmxi^tajqu;^, were able tp |oUow i^ for ^ g«mtiv 
Ij^Qgth pf tiipcxe^ and wiitb more ^^sidiijiity. .Froop thoi^ 
Xnor^ jnpBoqrous observ^atigiw?, tW b«tv^ d^^WJfii W 
elliptic orbit ; apd it ^s r^ijaarkabl^f ^ba^ ^the gfieatfr 
A^s of tbis orbit is kss than tbat pf tjiie ofbit (pf 1[^$r 
f^us^ and even le^s than that of tbe ccpipt of Ji,?^^ 
ivhose peiiodic revolution ia betwe^Q 75 and 7^ yeareu 
We may ^berefpre expect the remrja pif .tjhia .laat 
in about 73 years. This jexpeetation at lea^t is jus^ 
tified by the results pf several .e^min^t .^stKonQW^ril, 
v^bo have separately arrived at this conf^lq^tpPf vwitb 
a cocr^spoi^dence very uucommon in a problena ji^bJicb 
,ca;n pev^r be solved with cert^aioty aifter isl /single 
lippear^nce. This agreement is evident frpm |bp fpl- 
lowing elements of the two elliptical orbits. 

EUmenis according to MM. Lindenau and Nicholai, 
The Tme is that at Sceberg. 

Time ofPerihelion, April 1815 - - - 26^-03857 

Longitude of Perihelion ----- 1490 3' 28"'13 

Longitude of the Node 83 28 32*3 

Inqlinatjion .44 29 6Q 

Ecqentricijtv -.-. -93029345 

Distance of Perihelion 1 •2126873 

•Semiaxis 17 -39704 

Time of Revolution - ------ 72 •584year»^ 

Motion direct. ' ' 

Elements according to M. BesseL Time at Paris. 

Time ofPerihelion, April 1815 - - - 26^-00374 

Longitude of Perihelion ----- 149© 3' 29"-l 

Longitude of the Node 83 28 46'14 

Inclination of Hhe Orbit ----- 44 S9 53*7 

Jk:qeutricity of ditto ------ •9311277^ ., 

Semiaxis - 17 -60964 

Time of Revolution 73-89682 

Various byppthes^s have been advi^nced to a^ccpunt 
Z 
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for the nature of comets, especially for their tails^ 
which assume such a Variety of appearances. But as 
these are more speculative than either useful or cer- 
tain, we shall not enter into many particulars respect- 
ing them. Newton thought the tails consisted of 
some kind of vapour arising constantly from the head 
or nucleus of the comet. The ascent of these va- 
pours into th^ tail he supposed to be occasioned by 
the rardaction of its atmosphere on its approach to 
the San. Euler conceived that a great affinity existed 
between the tails of comets, the zodiacal light, and 
the aurora borealis ; and that the common cause 
of all these was the actions of light on the atmo- 
spheres of comets, the Sun, and the earthy Dn 
Hamilton, in the second of his PldlosopMcal Essays^ 
shows that the tails of comets, the aurora borealis^ 
«nd the electric fluid, agree remarkably, both in ap- 
pearance and in such properties as can be observed re* 
lative to each of them ; from which he concludes that 
they are substances of the same nature. 

Another ingenious hypothesis advanced to account 
for the nature of these heavenly bodies is contained in 
a letter from M. De Luc to M. Bode, the Astrono- 
mer Royal, at Berlin. This philosopher lays it down 
as a principle relative to such bodies as are capable of 
becoming JumiTwus, ^ that the light w*ich escapes: 
from them had entered into their composition as an m- 

fredient, and is evolved by chemical decomposition.* 
his author regards the \i^pour which constitutes the 
tails of comets to be of a phosphoric nature, and the 
action of the solar rays he considers as the chemical 
cause which regulates either the production or the de- 
composition of these vapours, or both, and gives rise 
to these luminous effects. Though an approach to 
the Sun may produce a more rapid decomposition of 
these vapours, M. De Luc asserts that it cannot al- 
ways produce the same effect, either on different 
comets, or on the same comet at different times, un- 
less the production of these vapours proceed with the 
jsame intensity, but which we do not know to be th? 
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case. He thinks, that if these vapours rise to a con- 
siderable height above a comet before they, are decom- 
posed, when the comet approaches its perihelion, and 
they become luminous, it may appear like a nebulosity 
on^, without our being able to perceive any nucleus ; 
ana that when we can perceive a determinate disc, it is 
probably owing to the. regularity in the extent of the 
lucid vapours, without the body of the comet being 
really visible. 

The tails of comets have always been observed to 
be on that side of them which is farthest from the 
Sun, and to have their convexities turned towards the 
side to which they are moving ; and the former of 
these circumstances is accounted for by this writer, 
by supposing these tails to consist of a fluid similar to 
the electric fluid, proceeding from the comet, and 
rendered luminous by decomposition in its course. 
The cause of the curvature he supposes to arise from 
the particles of the fluid of which they are composed 
partaking of the same projectile motion as the comet 
at the moment they are emitted from it ; and having 
attained a considerable distance from the body of the 
comet, and continuing to move with the same velo- 
city, but in a larger orbit, their angular motion will be 
diminished, and the curvature be a natural conse- 
quence. The length of the tail, according Co. this hy<- 
pothesis, will be greater as the production of the fluid 
IS more abundant and its decomposition more'slowiy 
efiected; and this writer thinks that these circum- 
stances may be subject to such variations, even in*the 
same comet, as to preclude its identity from being as- 
certained. This, however, can only apply to the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the same comet on its 
return ; for if the elements of its orbit be the same, 
or nearly the. same, in both eases, 'as we have already 
observed, its identity ought to be inferred, though 
the appearance may ne somewhat diflerent. 
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F&r OCTOBER 1818. 

I^arcwiel ye wOd hills, scattered o'er witli spring f 
S#eet sotitdde, wbere Flora smiled unseen ! 

Faretrel each breeGw of balniT-biirdeiied wing ! 
The violers blae bank, and the tali wood green ! 

« « * * . * * 

Tarewel the walk along the woodland vale 1 
Flower-feeding rills in murmurs drawn away I 

Farewel the sweet breath of the early gale* 
And the dear glories of the closing day f 

The nameless charm? of high, poetic thouebt^ 
Th&t spring's green hours to fancy's children bore; 

II1& wbrds divin^^ imogmatidn Wrote 
Onr skmber's ligbt Ifeaf, by the mumaruriilt; fiktf^ 

/ . Allr all ddi«a!f]^OiifahtQniii*s sober pbwer 

Fly^die dear di^ams of spfing'ft del^htfui rcHgti j 
Gay sufiimer strips her rosv^manded bower. 
And rude winds waste the glories of her train. 

Yet Autumn fields her joys of humbler kiiHlj' 

Sad o'er her golden ruins as we stray, 
Svi^eet melancholy sooths the musing mind. 

And nature's charms, delightful in decay. 

Aii-bounteous I*oWer, \vhom happy worlds adore. 

With eVery siJeh^ some grateful change she b'rittgs — ' 

In WiifVEtt's wild sfK>ws, Autumn's golden store; • 
Id glowing SuMMsas, amd ia blooming S^aiKOS ! 

LANdHORlTBj , 

Thb gfoves now lose their leafjr honours ; but, 
beforis th^y are entirely tm-hishtd, an adventitious 
^uCy, arisiftg frorh that gradud decay which looserrS 
the withering lerf, gilds the autumnal landscape with' 
atfeifipofary splendour^ superior to the verddre of 
8pring^*'or the luxuriance of summer. The infinitely 
vUtious arid evet-changihg hues of the leaves at thi^ 
season, melting into every soft gradation of tint and; 
shades, will long continue to engage the imitation of 
, the painter, and the contemplation of the poet and 
the philosopher* The scenes, presented to our 
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▼iew by the forest in this and the succeeding month, 
are 4)eautifu]Iy pourtrayed by Mr. Gtsbome :— 
Nature, in all her works harmoniouSy blends 
Eaitremes with soft gradation, and with tints 
Kindred throuehout her changeful robe adorns. 
Bounds yon unbroken woorf the level plain ? 
Light groups detached and solitary trees 
Unite them. Weave yon bushes o'er the hill 
Unioterrapted thickets? Funj brakes 
Aspire to meet them. Spreads the furzy brake f 
With varyine breadth th' intruding greensward winds. 
And the ru<& mass with velvet maze divides. 
And lo, e'en now, when with^iutumnal j^ld ' 
She decks the loA:v branch, on every twig 
Of humbler srowth the many-coloured fruit 
Mindful she hangs. With scarlet crown the briar 
Glitters: the ^A<wyi its ruddy clusters bend : 
Scarce can the sloe sustain its purple load. 
Nor yet from taste austere, puckering the lip 
And disappointed tongue, by f^ost reclaimed ; 
While from the prickly snoots pale bryony^ 
Twined round the oft encircled stem, suspends 
Its lucid berries. Rich in glossy balls 
Prtret'stlark spikes its myrtle leaves among 
With trembling lustre gleam : and woodbine shoots, ' 
New beauties offering still to seasons new. 
With crimson spheres their fragrant bloom replace. 

Nature having perfected her seeds, her next care 
is to disperse them : the seed cannot answer its pur-* 
pose while it remains confined in the capsule. After 
the seeds^ therefore, are ripened, the pericarpium opens 
to let them out \ and the opening is not lilce an acci- 
dental bursting, but, for the most part^ is according 
to a certain rule in each plant. Some seeds which 
are furnished with lv3oks or spines, attach themselves 
to the rough coats of animals^ and thus promote 
their dispersion. Others are contained in berries, 
and, being swallowed by birds^ are again committed^ 
without imury, to the earth in various places.— 
See T.T. for 1814^ p. 269^ and our volumefor 1815, 
p. 296. 

Hips^ haws^ sloes^ and Uackberriesi now adorn 
Z 2 
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oar hedges ; and the berries of the barberry (berberi$ 
'-nlgarUi^, bryony ftainiits ammmimj^ honeysuckle^ 
elder^ holly, woody-nightshade^ and privet f^gus^ 
trum vulgare}i afford a valuaUe stippliy of fotKf for 
many of the ftatheted ract^, white passing their winter 
with us. 

About the middle of the months the common 
martin disappears } stid> shortly stfterwards^ the 
smallest ifmd bf sWaHow, tb^ sawd-tn^ttin, migrates. 
The Royston or hooded crow (&yk%LS, comixj arrives 
from Scotland and the northern parts of England^ 
being driven thence by the severity of ibe season. 
It destroys latHbs, and young^ partridges and naoor 
fowl^ and is alihost as mischievous a^ the raVetl. The 
woodcock returns^ and is found on our eastern coasts. 
The predictive signs of hi« ^ appearance are thus 
noticed by the author of < FaiMri»fg*>' aFoemt''^ 

Od the leafless tree 
Tbe^((/^f£ sits, and his shrill note repeats ^ 

Monotonous. Loud o*er the shrivelled heath 
Whistles the plover^ and alODg the meads 
, With busj bill the dusky starlifigs spread. 

The haunts and habits of this bird af(6 also thus 
prettily described by the siatoc poet t-r* 

When first he comds 
Fr4in his long joun^ey oV cV anfrtef^dlj m^iBy 
With weary wing the woodcock tiirowB him down. 
Impatient for repose, on the bare cliffs; 
Thence with short flight the nearest cover seeks. 
Low copse or straggling furae ; till the deep woods 
Invite hior to take up his fixt abod^. 
Oft on the sheltered side of some high hill^ 
Jf cruel frost bind not th* ungrateful soil. 
Content he wanders,' or beneath the shade 
Of scattered hollies turns, with curious bill. 
The fallal teaves, to find his hidden fd^d. 
Wfven'the Mtk ihelter of th^ spreading woiods 
His wamiViirg eye with friendly aspect tempt$, 
At morn and eve he seeks the limpid streams, 
And, springing thence,; his stated flight he takes 
By the dilii tight, through Opening glades^t there 6{t 
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The treach*roi» net his mpid course cuts short. 
And his fast fluttering pinions beat in vain. 
But if with steep ascent he top the snare, 
Or side-long 'scape it^ throu^ the withered ferlii' 
He picks his silent way, or docing lies 
In th' o'ershadowing bush) till with keen noM 
, The nuiging spaniel winds his close retreat. 
And drives him forth C& iiMet the fowler's'atoi. 

FowLino, a Poor. 

Various kinds of t0af«?:/aio{ make their appearance ^ 
flild> about the middle of the month, uAlA geese 
leave the fens, andgo to the rye lands, to devout 
the yoimg corn. Smoks sporl and dive, in a playful 
manner, before they go to roost, congregating in largft 
numbers. Stares assemble in the fen countries, m 
vast multitudes, and, perchine on the reeds, render 
them unfit for thatching, and thus materially injure 
the properly of the farmer. 

The ground is covered, about this time, with 
spiders' webs, crossing the path from shrub to shrub^ 
dnd floating in the air. This gossamer appearance is 
noticed at length in our last volume, p. 298. 

Among i\iQ fiofwers which are still usually in blow^ 
in this month, is the holy- oak, Michaelmas daisy, 
stocks, nasturtian, marigold, migniohette, lavender, 
^all-flbwer, red hips, chirta rose, Virginia stock, 
heart's ease, laurustinus, rocket, St. John's wort, 
periwinkle, &c. The hedgeii are now ornamented 
with the wreaths and festoons of the scarlet berries 
of the black briony; and now and then, that last, 
* pale promise of the wanibg year,* the mid rose, 
meets the eye.— The retiring of the tulip to its hy- 
bernacle, or winter-lodge, is thus noticed by an ele- 
gant modem poet : — 

When O'er the cultured lawns and dreary wastes 
Retiring Autumn flings her howling blasts. 
Bends in tumultuous waves the strugghng woods. 
And, showers their leafy honours on the floods^ 
In witberiag heaps collects the flowery spoil. 
And ea«b ^11 insect sinkft beatakh tlie soU s 
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Quick flies fair 7\ilipa the loud alarms^ 
And folds her infant closer iu her arms; 
In some lone cave, secure paTilion, lieS| 
And waits the courtship of serener skies.— « • 
Soy six cold moons^ the dormouse charmed to rest^ 
Indulgent sleep J beneath thy elder breast, . 
In fields of fancy climbs thekemelled groves. 
Or shares the golden hanrest with his lores. 

As flowers now decay, and the bees cannot procure 
any farther support, this is the season for taking the 
honey. To obtain thb precious article, the indus- 
trious collectors are destroyed with the fumes of 
burning brimstone. Various methods have been 
proposed to save the lives of the bees ; but they are 
found so materially to reduce the profits of the 
owners, that it will be long before they are generally 
adopted. Consult, however, Mr. Huish's Treatise 
on Bees, p. 98, where is a description of his newly- 
invented hive, by which he is enabled to deprive tne 
bees of their honey without losing a single bee.— 
There is a pretty * Elegy to the Bee,* by Dr. Wol- 
cott, in our last volume, p. 303. 

The weather in October is peculiarly favourable to 
the sports of the field, and hunting and coursing are 
now at their bright, as little damage is committed 
on the farmer's grounds after the ^thering of the 
harvest. Hares possess not, like rabbits, the art of 
digging retreats in the earth. But they neither want 
instmct sufficient for their own preservation, nor sa- 
gacity for escaping their enemies. 

^is instinct that directs the jealous hare 
To choose her soft abode. With steps reversed 
She forms the doubling maze ; then, ere the mom 
Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close recess. 

As wandering shepherds on the Arabian plains 
No settled residence observe, but shift 
Their movmg camp ; now, on some cooler hill 
With cedars crowned, court the refreshing breeze ; 
And then, below, where trickling streams distil 
From some precarious source, their thirst allajr. 
And feed their fainting flocks : So the wise hares 
Oft quit their seats, lest some mote curious ej9 
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SbebidMii^ dieb tiAuiK^, aEtid l^ dark treaelfet'ous wile* 

Plot llMir destniptint ; or psrchsdce in hopes 

Of plenteous forage, near the ranker mead. 

Or matted blade, wary and close they sit. 

AVheii spring shih^ forth, season oflove and joy, 

lit the ilidtst marsh, 'mong beds of rushes hid, 

Th^y cooi their boiling blood. When stmmer suils 

Bdie the deft earth, to thick wide-waving fields 

Of corn fall-gn>wn they lead their helpless youn^; 

fiut when autumnal torrents and fierce rains 

Deluge the vale, in the dry crumbling bank 

Their forms they delve, and cautiou]Bty avoid 

The dripping covert. Yet when winter's cold 

Their limbs benumbs, thither with speed returned 

In the long grass they skulk, or shrinking creep 

Among the withered leaves, thus changing still. 

As fancy prompts them, or as food invites. 

SOlfEBVILLl. 

The takittg' of wild-fowl eomtmttcfcs, by Act of 
Parliament^ on the 1st of October, arid the decoy-^ 
business is at the greatest height about the end of the 
month. Great numberd of wild ducks and other wa- 
terfowl are animally caught in the extennye marsh 
lands of Lincolnshire in this way, — ^See T. T.for 
1814, p. 275. 

The principal harvest of apples is about the bedn* 
ning of this month ; atid the counties of Here^d^ 
fifdre, Worcestershire, Somersetshire, and Devon- 
shire, are busily employed in the making of cider 
and perry. Herefordshire is particularly famous as a 
cider country. The apple and pear trees, which 
form the orchards? of Herefordshire, are composed 
of a variety of the pyrm malm, or crab ; and the 
pyttis communis^ or common wild pear. The native 
wild crab is subject to considerable diversity in the 
appearance of its leaves, and in the colour, shape, and 
flavour of its fruit : by selecting and cultivating the 
best of these, all our valuable varieties have been pto- 
duced. Several of these artificial varieties have been 
brought from Normandy, and other parts of the conti- 
nent. See further in our last volume, p. 304. October 
is the great month for brewing beer, whence the name 
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applied to very strong beer of Old October. In 
this month also is the great potatqe haryest. — See 
pp. 180, 181. 

The sowing of wheat is generally, completed in thi$ 
month ; when the weather is too wet for this occu-* 
pation, the fanner ploughs up the stubble fields for 
winter fallows. Acorns are sown at this season, an4 
the planting of forest and fruit trees takes place. 
Some poetical directions for planting we select from 
the * Year,' a Poem. 

The c1oad-aspiring;>}ne, 
Tholigli born to braTe th'ackersitjr of stonns^ 
Thrives best, removed when in its infant growth. 
But should necessity demand the task 
Of late transplanting, aid the feeble tree 
With sturdy stakes. Less fatal then, the gale 
Disturbs the tender roots. A fence provide. 
That from insidious foes may guard your care* 
To tender plants too oft the cattle's bite 
Injurious proves. Soft bark the nibbling hare 
Invites. So many ills on youth await ! 
On the rough hill the lofty freecA endures 
The ruder blast, but 'neath its shade denies 
The vegetable race a sheltering growth. 
Aloft the poplar waves beside the stream, 
And turns its silvery leaves to meet the light ; 
There too the willow tribes, that ever weep. 
Hang drooping o'er the glassy-bosomed wave; 
And there the aspen shivers to the breeze. 
The oih asks not a depth of fruitful mould. 
But, like frugality, on little means 
It thrives, and high o'er crevicedTuins spreads 
Its ample shade, or on the naked rock. 
That nods in air, with graceful limbs depends, 

BIDLAE£« 
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THE Saxons called November tmnUmcmatf or 
wind-month^ on account of the prevalence of high 
winds in this month. 

VacfttioD^s goDe-«and pleas and strife 

Begin to blossom into life ; 

And Westminster is overflown 

With wit peculiarly its own ; 

Chief justices with brethren three 

Swagger in ennined majesty ; 

Yet these, like other things, declare 

What short-lived fools we mortals are ; 

For HUary Term begins to wane 

To Easter s transitory reign, 

And IHntYys hot sunbeams now 

Descend on Mkkaebnais snow : 

Succeeding Terms their loss atone ; 

But we, when once our days are flowHi 

With Littleton and Blackstane lie 

Like records in the Treasury. 

And who can tell, if we shall stay - 

To earn the fees we touched to-day?. 

For with the wealth we leave behind 

The uninheritable mind 

Is what our heirs shall never find. ahov. 

In NOVEMBER 1818. 
1. — ALL SAINTS. 

In the early ages of Christianity the word saint was 
applied to all believers, as is evident in the use of it 
by Saint Paul and Saint Luke ; but the term was 
afterwards restricted to such as excelled in Christian 
virtues. In the Romish church, holy persons cano- 
nized by the Pope are called saints, and are invoked 
and supplicated by the professors of that religion. 
The church of England instituted this festivd in 
memory of all good men defunct, proposing them as 
patterns for Christian inditation, but not allowing ^ny 
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prayers to be addressed to them. — For some rural 
customs on tbis day, s^ T. T. fer lSl4j pp. 278-9. 

*1. 17^5. — SART«[9UASB AT USBON. 

Towers, temples, pdaoes, 
Jlnngfcom their deeip fonndiLtions, roof on fw 
Crashed horrible, and pile on pile p'^r(Mnied^ 
Fall total. * ♦ • * * 
How gTieiktly terrible, how dark and deep 
The purposes of QeAven ! At once o^enbrAwny 
White age andtyovith^'the gailty and the iust^ 
(Oh, seemingly severe !) premisoiioiis faU. 
Beason, wh9«e daring eye in vwin explores 
The fearful provideneef fionfmisd^ subdiued 
To silence and amuemenCt with di^e praise 
Acknowjy^dges jbh' AlmigM^y •wi adoKs 
His will unejsriog, wiAest, jtistest, best! 

MALLET. 

Some interesting particul^s of this truly awful 
catastrophe may he ^se/ea ia Mr* liuQk's Practical 
Expositor, p. 365. 

^1. 1815.-~PA. UBTTSOM DIBP. 

The life of this celebrated philanthropist exhibited 
benevolence, as a marked and prominent feature, ac* 
companied as usual, perhfips, with some fpw of those 
slight shades and imperfecitions insepanUe from hu* 
man frailty. Yet, m consequence of his demise^ 
charity has lost one of her most y^alous and success- 
ful advocates ; our literary and medical societies, a ge- 
nerous benefactor ; and the sick pooTj a physician^ 
Tvhose gratuitous labours and kind attentions served 
to smooth the pillow of care, as well as of disease. 
IDr. Lettsom was born in a small island dependent o» 
Tortola, and was, in principle, a Quaker. Like Bar- 
clay, he addicted himself to literature; and, like Perm, 
he was the advocate both of civil and religious liberty. 
With a noble scorn of all little, narrow, and contemp- 
tible notions, his beneficence extended alike to 
Churchmen and Sectarians ; to freemen and slaves ; 
wery one, according to his liberJ^l notions, apper- 
tained to the friends, who displayiid kindness mi 
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humanity towards his fellow-creatures. — See An- 
nual Biography for 1817^ p. 303 ; and Mr. Petti- 
grew's Life and Correspondence of Dr. Lettsom^ in 3 
Yols. 8vo. 

2. — ALL SOULS. 

In Catholic countries, on the eve and day of All 
Souls, the churches are hung with black ; the tombs 
are opened ; a cofEn covered with black, and sur- 
rounded with wax lights, is placed in the nave of the 
church, and, in one corner, figures in wood, repre- 
senting the souls of the deceased, are halfway plupgecj 
into the flames, 

*2. 1810. — PRINCBSS jtidMLlA, DIBD. 

The following beautiful lines were written, by thif 
amiable princess, during her last illness : — 

Untbinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain. 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
' Concluding, in those hours of glee. 
That all the world was made for me. 

But when the hour of trial came. 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly's gay pursuits were o*er, 
i\nd I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad 'twould be 
Were this world only made for me. 

5. — KING WILLIAM LANDBD. 

The glorious revolution of 1688 is commemorated 
on this day, when the throne of England became 
vested in the illustrious House of Orange. Although 
King William landed on the 5th of November, the 
almanacks still continue the mistake of marking it as 
tht fourth. 

. 5. — POWDBB PLOT. 

This day is kept to commemorate the diabolical 
attempt of the Papists to blow up the Parliament 
House. The best account of this nefarious transac- 
tion i^ detailed in Hume's History of England, yoK 
A a 
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▼i^ pp. 33-38 (8vo editioii, 1802.)— See also T. T* 
for 1814, p. 280. 

6.— SAINT LEONABD. 

Leonard, or Limard, was a French nobleman of 
great reputation in the court of Clovis I ; he was in- 
structed in divinity by Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, 
tad jdfteHvsDrds^ made Bishop of Limosin. Several 
tfiiraculous stories are told of him by the monks, not 
worth relating. He died about the year 559, and has 
always been unplored by prisoner^' as their guardian 

♦8. 1794. — ^WARSAW TAKEN BY THE RUSSIANS^ 

The action which preceded the surrender of this place 
was extremely bloody : of 26^000 men^ only 2,000, 
it is said, escaped the savage fury of the Russians, 
14,000 being killed, and lO^OCiO taken prisoners. 
The sanguinary Suvoroff, the Russian general, after- 
wards put to death nO le^s than 20,000 men, women, 
and children,' in one of the suburbs of the city. 

9.— -LORD mayor's day. 

The word mayor, if we adopt the etymology of 
Verstegan, comes from the antient English maier, able 
or potent, of the verb may or can. King Richard I, 
A.D. 1189, first changed the bailiffs of London into 
'Mayors ; by whose example others were afterwards 
appointed. 

Twasat the venison feast, the borough won 
By — — — 's patriot son. 
At top in pleasing state 
Hie ix>rtlj Afoyor sate 
As on judicial throne : 
His Aldermen were placed aroundy 
Their robes of scarlet with furred honours bound, 
(A rich dessert the banquet crowned.) 
The liFelv Sherds by his side 
Each with each other vied 
In suits of newest fashion's pride ; 
Genteeli gallant, and courtly pair, 
WeB ye deserve the chvtmiug/are. 
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The Chaj^hiin sleek arose. 
At bottom in his place. 
With hasty accents to say grace : 

Instant the keen-edged guests sit close, 
And social joys embrace. 
The course began with fish, 
As fresh as one could wish, 
Brought down by the mall, a lordly dish ! 
A turbot's spreading form bespake the treat. 
With luscious lobster sauce complete ; 
Soles, whitings, dorys — Quin*s great boast, 
Who first them sblighfc ooTorbay^s coast, 
Taftted--rnor from hi^Mlatehwled, 
Bat stamped their worth — bio^?lf the glutton of the world. 
The guttling crowd admire the ample size ; 
A present rarity ! one shouting cries; 
A present rarity ! another load replies. 

With ravished ears , 

The Tawnrclerk hears-^ 
Affects the smile, 
And canres the while. 
And seems all great with Peers. 
The praise of SudburytSDhnmipaign park now chimed in pat^ 
The bucks so favoured, and ilie £»e^ so fat. - . 

A sovereign haunch in triumph comes 

Greeted with ioft-applauding bums. 

Now bring the jelly-sauce — It comes ! it comes ! 
Venison ever fat js-nd young 
Foremost does 'mong dainties range ; ; 
Venison's dainties are a treasure. 
Venison fills up Lord Mayor's leisure*. 

The following Jew d^esprit on the'.names of sonje of 
the late Mayors of Lpi^don appeared iixa public print, 
and may, perhaps,' lie thought worthy of a place in our 
annual volume. . . 

In choice of May *rs 'twill be confest 

The citizens are prone .to jest :. 

Of late a gentle Flower they tried, 

November came and checked his pride. 

A Hunter next, on palfn^jn grey, , j., , , . t. .. , 

Proudly pranced bis year away : 

■ From a Parody on Alexander's. Feast, by the Rev. Dr. Ford, 
printed in the ' Times' for 9th November 1816. For further 
particulars of Lord Mayor's Day, its ceremonies, &c. &c., we 
•r^r to our last volume, p. Sli. 
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They then, good order's foes to scarci 
Placed Birch upon the civic chair. 
Alas ! this year 'tis understood 
They mean to make a Mayr of Wood. 

*9. 1623. — WILLIAM CAMDEN DtEJ), 

The learned writer of the 'Britannia,* or descrip- 
tion of Britain, the translation of which, with the ad- 
ditions by Gough, in 3 vols, folio, is an invaluable 
treasure to the British topographer, 

1 1 . — SAINT MARTIN. 

He was a native of Hungary, and for some time 
followed the life of a soldier ; but afterwards took 
orders, and was made Bishop of Tours, in France, in 
which see he continued for twenty-six years. Martin 
died about the year 397, much lamented, and highly 
esteemed for his virtues. — For a pleasing little ballad 
on this day, seeT. T. for 1814, p. 286; and our last 
Yolume, p. 315. 

13. — SAINT BRITIUS. ^ ^ ' 

Britius, or Brice, succeeded St. Martin in the 
bishopric of Tours in the year 399. He died in 444. 

*13. 1690.— GEORGE FOX DIED, 

The founder of the Society of Friends, or peo- 
ple called Quakers. Though an illiterate man, he was 
not deficient in good natural abilities, and was parti* 
cularly conversant in the language of the scriptures. 
Of his piety, sincerity, and purity of intention, he af- 
forded throughout his laborious life abundant evi- 
dence- His imagination, however, was too fervid 
and visionary ; and, at the opening of his career, led 
him into extravagancies which were not only highly 
indecorous, but a species of that intolerance under 
which he was himself so grievous a sufferer. He af- 
terward restrained his outrageous zeal, and proved a 
peaceful teacher of what he conceived to be dictated 
by the inward light of Christ within him ; and wais 
deservedly the object of commiseration for the shame- 
ful sufferings and persecutions by which he was ha- 
rassed, and of praise for the fortitude and patience 
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^ith which he endured them. It was at Derby that 
tht denomination of Quakers was first applied to Fox, 
s^nd his followers,, as a.termix>f scorn ; either. on ac- 
count of the j^eat agitatioaand trembling with which 
the delivery of his addresses is said to hav& been, usu^- 
ally attended, or because that, when brought before the 
magistrates, he exhorted them, and the others present, 
to tremble at the name of the Lord. 

17. '—SAINT HUGH. 

Our saint was a native of Burgundy, or Gratiano- 
polis. At first h& was only a regular canon, but 
afterwards a Carthusian monk, and at length, through 
the favour of King Henry II, was constituted Bishop 
of Lincoln. In this see he obtained great fame, not 
only for his extraordinary austerity of life, and ^xcel^ 
lent economy, but for his rebuilding the cathedral 
from the foundation. Hugh died on this day, in the 
year 1200, of an ague.' In 1220, he was canonized 
at Rome, and his remains were taken up October 7, 
1282, and deposited in a silver shrine. 

20. — BDMUNJD, KING AND MARTYR. 

Edmund, king o£ the East^Angles, having been 
attacked b^ the Dapes in 870, and unable to resist 
them, heroically offered to surrender himself a prir 
soner, provided they would spare his subjects. The 
Danes, however, ihaving seized him, used their ut- 
most endeavours to induce Edmund to renounce his 
religion; but, refusing to comply, they first beat him 
with clubs, then scourged him with whips, and after- 
yjvards, binding him to a stake, killed him with their 
arrows. His body was buried in a town, where 
Sigebert, one of his predecessors, had built a church ; 
and where afterwards (in honour of his name) a more 
spacious building was erected, which together with 
the town was named St. Edmund's-bury ; but it is 
now called Bury* 

22.->SAINT CBCILIA. 

Cecilia was a Roman lady, who, refusing to re* 
nounce her religion, was thrown into a furnace of 
Aa2 
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boiling water, and scalded to death. Others say that 
she was stifled in a bath^ a punishment frequently in^ 
flicted, at that time, on female criminals of rank; 
She suffered martyrdom about the year 225. Cecilia 
is regarded as the patroness of music^ and is repre* 
«ented by Rafiaelle with a regal in her band. 

23.— SAINT CLEMBNT. 

Clement I was bom at Rome, and was one of the 
first bishops of that place ; this see he held about 
♦ixteen years; from the year 64 or 65 to 81. He 
was remarkable for having written two Epistles, s6 
excellent, and so highly esteemed, by the primitiye 
Christians, that the first was for some time consi* 
dered canonical. Clement was sentenced to work in 
the quarries, and afterwards, having an anchor fast* 
ened about his neck, was drowned in the sea. 

23. — O. MART. 

Old Martinmas-Day, an antient quarter-day. ' 

25.— SAINT CATHBRINE. 

Our saint was born at Ale}i;andria, and received a 
liberal education. About the year 305, she was con- 
verted to Christianity, which she afterwards professed 
with the utmost intrepidity, openly reproving the 
pagans for offering sacrifices to their idols, and up- 
braiding the Emperor Ma^enttus, to his face, with the 
most flagrant acts of tyranny and oppression. She 
was condemned to suffer death by rolling a wheel 
over her body stuck round with iron spikes. 

27. — ADVKNT SUNDAY. 

This and the three subsequent Sundays, which 
precede the grand festival of Christmas, take their 
name from the I^tin advemre, to come into, or from 
the wQrd adventu^, an approach. 

30. — SAINT ANDRBW. 

Andrew was the son of James, a fisherman at Beth- 
saida, and younger brother of Peter. He was con-^ 
demned to be crucified on a cross of the form of 
an X ; and, that hHs death might be more lingering, 
he was fastened with cords. 
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The order of the Thistle was instituted by Achaius, 
. King of Scotland) in 787) restored by James V, 1540^ 
revived by King James Il^.in 1687) and re-established 
bjr Queen Anne, in 1703. It consists of the sove- 
reign and twelve brethren or knights, making in the 
whole thirteen, and four officers. The star is worn 
on the left side of the coat or cloak, and consists of a 
St. Andrew's cross, of sijver embroidery, with rays 
going out between the points of the cross ; on the 
middle a thistle of gold and green upon a field of 
green, and round the thistle and field a circle of gpld> 
having on it the following motto, in green letters : 
MEMO ME iMPUNB LACEssiT (uo man provokcs me 
with impunity). The badge or jewel is worn pend- 
ant to a green riband over the left shoulder, and tied 
imder the arm. It consists of the image of St. An- 
drew, with the cross before, enamelled and chased on 
ra^S of gold, thd cross and feet resting upon a ground 
of enamelled. green ; and on the back enamelled on it 
green ground, a thistle gold and green, the flower 
reddish, with the above motto round it. The collar 
consists of thistles and sprigs of rue interspersed, and 
from the centre is suspended the image of St. An- 
drew ; the whole of gold, enamelled. 

.*NOV., 1567. — ANNE DE MONTMORENCI DIED. 

The Constable Montmorenci deservedly ranks 
among the illustrious men of his age, though his 
great qualities were balanced by many defects. In 
temper he was harsh, austere, and dictatorial, obsti- 
nate in his opinions, and impatient of contradiction. 
He was accounted exceedingly pious, but his religion 
was much more that of a soldier than of a christian. 
Brantome gives the following lively picture of it. 
^ He never failed every morning to say his paternosters, 
whether be staid at home, or mounted on horseback ; 
but it was a saying.in the army, Take<2are of the pater- 
nosters of monsieur the Constable ; for his way was, 
while reciting or inuttering them, as any disorders or 
irregularities can)e in his yiew^ to cry^Take me up such 
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a man ; tie that othf^ tQ 9 tjriQe ii paas him through the 
pikes instantly, or jBbootth^maU b^£Di«.my.faee.; cot 
me in pieces those, fellows, who. hold ouJL tfaat^stoepLe 
against the king; bum thi3 viUag^>. set fire .19, the 
country for a quarts o£ aJea^erQund.;..and.airthis, 
without any intermission ot his paters^ till he had 
finished them, as he would have .thought 4 1 a great sin 
to put them off for. another hour, so tender was his 
conscience.' ... ... 

This scrupulous df^votion,. and his. intolerant zeal 
against heresy, hav/s, howevec, giv^en him the epithet 
of a ckristian hero;., and he prided himself in nothing 
more than being tt)e first. Christian Baron of flu- 
rope. His great pplitical maxim was, f.one faith, 
one law, one king ;' and he steadily auppocted the 
royal authority, amid all the storms aod .vicissitudes 
of faction. As a generalht had little success^ yet he 
maintained the character of a great commander, which 
he deserved by a long, series of useful and active ser- 
vices. 

In NOVEMBER 1818. 

The Sun enters Sagittarius at 50 m. past 8 in the 
evening of the 22d of this months and he rises and 
sets, during the same period, as stated in the follow- 
ing 

TABLE 

Of the Sun's Rising and Setting for every Ftf^h Day. 

Noyember Ist, Sun rises 12 m. after 7. Sets 48 m^ after 4 
6th, ---20 -.7. -40 --4 
11th, - - - 29 - . r. - SI - - 4 
16th, ---37 --7. -23 --4 
21&t, ... 44 - - 7. - 16 - - 4 
a6th, -.-51 --7. - 9--4 

Equation of Time. 
To find mean or true time from apparent time^ as 
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given by a good sun-dial^ subtract the following 
quantities from the time as marked on the dial, and 
the remainders will be the true time required $ viz. 

in. 5. 
Sunday -- 1st, from the time by the diaUu^. 16 15 

Friday 6th, - -, 16 12 

Wednesday llth, -- 15 49 

Monday - - 16th, -------- -15 5 

Saturday - 21st, 14 

Thursday - 26di, 12 34 

Phases qfthe Moon. 

rirst Quarter, - 5 th day, at 24 m. past 9 morning. 
Full Moon, - - 12th, - - 49 - - 9 evening. 
XflstQuarter, * 21st, •« - 20 • - 2 morning. 
New Moou, - - 28th, - - 27 - - 4 morning. 

Moon* s Passage oiverthe Meridian. 

The Mobn will pass the first meridian at the fol- 
lowing epochs during this month, at convenient 
times for observation^ should the weather prove fa- 
vourable; viz. 

November 3d, at 50 m. after 4 in the evening 

4th, -50-- 5---- 

5th, - 46 - - 6 - - - .- 

6th, -37-- 7---- 

7th, - 24 - - 8 - - - - 

8th, -8--9---- 

9th, - 51 - - 9 - - - - 

lOth, -33 -.10---- 

11th, - 15 - - 11 - - - - 

19thy - - - 5 in the morning 

20th, -46-- 5---. 

21st, -31-- 6---- 

22d, -15-- 7-.-- 

EcUpses ofJupiter*s Satellites. 

The visible eclipses of Jupiter's Ist and 2d sateK 
lites this month are the following 3 viz. 

EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite, lOth day, at 5 m. after 5 evening. 
iSdSatelUte, 6th, -.1*. 6-- 
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Other Pli/enomena. 

The Moon will be in conjunction with Venus at 
39m. after 1 in the morning of the 2d; and with « 
in Scorpio at 22 m. after 7 in the morning of the 2Sth 
of this month. Mercury and Venus will also be in con- 
junction on the 12th, when the former will be 16'| 
south oT the latter. Mercury will likewise be in his 
superior conjunction at a quarter of an hour past mid- 
night of the 9th. Saturn will be stationary on the 
14th ; and Mars in superior coi^unctionon the 19th^ 
at a quarter past 3 in the morning. 

On CouBTs in generaly and those of 1807 and 1811 
in particular, 

[Concluded firom page t&f.} 

Having furnished our readers with some general 
notions relative to these bodies, and. stated a. few parr 
ticulars respecting the most conspicuous that have re- 
cently appeared, we shall conclude with such hnpS re- 
marks as naturally present themselves . to a reflecting 
mind while contismplating the subject. 

Notwithstanding the accumulation of knowledge 
respecting these wandering bodies, from the first 
dawn of science to the present hour, it can be regard- 
ed only as a department which still requires all the 
skill and vigilance of modern astronomers to com- 
plete ; and in this state, not only the remarks of the 
profound, but the conjectures of the ingenious, merit 
attention. Under this impression we have noticed 
M. De Luc*s opinions on this si^bject, fully agree- 
ing with him, that, in conjectures like. the present, the 
analogies on which they are founded can furnish only 
germs of a theory : time alone can. show, by repeated 
observations, whether they be capable of becoming 
fruitful 'y but, at least, they afford matter for reflection 
and inquiry. 

With respect to the circumstance of comets not re- 
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turning as expected^ the hypothesis advanced by the 
celebrated M. Lambert, in his Cosmogony, and Mr. 
Cole, in his Theory of Comets, is perhaps not un- 
worthy of attehtidn. They suppose that the orbit of 
a comet may not alWays' continue ib be elKptical, but 
that; havitig passed its perihelion, it acquires so great 
a vdocity, that its centripetal fbrceis overcome by its 
centrifugal, and that, consequently, the comet conti* 
niies to-fly off in a parabbla or a hyperbola till it ar- 
rives within the attraction of some of the fixed stars ; 
that this attJBction may give it a new direction, and 
indfease its velocity till it come to'an apsis below that 
star, whence it may again fly off in a similar curve, 
tHl its directio'n is again changed by the attraction of 
sbme other star, and thus visit many different systems. 
If this hypothesis be admitted, it is not diiHcult to 
conceive that there may be comets' which are not at- 
tached to any particular system, but may be common 
to many^ and which, by visiting each in succession^ 
make, as it Were, the tour of the universe. The fol- 
lowing conjecture of Baron Zach embraces both this 
hypothesis and that of M. De Luc. He observes^ 
' Why tnay not comets ^appear sometimes luminous^ 
at others dark f The comet of 1770, therefore, might 
exist sometimes in an opakrand sometimes in a 
phosphorescent stat^ ; and hence,, perhaps, and from 
the perturbative power of the larger and more dense 
bodies, the unfrequency of their return may be ex- 
plained. ' They come back, and we do not see them ; 
they are peserit, and wfe do tiot perceive them.* 
From this it would result, that the same comet may 
sometitties move in one conic section, and, at others, 
in another; and that those whi^h move in ellipses 
are not always Visibk, even in their perihelia. 

The idea, however, of comets being opake bodies 
is connected with consequences the most extensive, 
and co^nceptions the most sublime. For, if the uni- 
verse be regarded as bearing the impressions, partak* 
i^g of the character, and answering the benevolent in- 
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tentions of its Great Author (and the contrary cannot 
be admitted) 9 we are inevitably led to the conclusion, 
that it ought to contain the greatest number of mov- 
ing and habitable bodies of which it is capable, 
without involving disorder and confusion. - With this 
inference, however, the great egcentricity of most of 
the cometary orbits has been thought to be irrecon- 
cileable, with respect to both the number of moving 
bodies in the universe, and their habitability, in con- 
seauence of the insupportable extremes of heat and 
cold to which they were supposed to be subject in the 
different parts of their orbits. With respect to the 
first of these opinions, M. Lambert observes, that 
^ the most perfect plan of our system will be that into 
which enters the greatest number of orbits, all separated 
from each other, and which in no point intersect one 
another. If then we should be able to prove that the 
oorbits of the comets correspond to this end better than 
tbat of the planets, the reason of their superiority in 
point of number must be seen and admitted by mmds 
of the most common capacity.' He then discusses 
the question, whether the greater number of elliptical 
or circular orbits can be most conveniently introduc- 
ed into the solar system ; and, on the principles of 
the Newtonian philosophy, determines. in favour of 
the former figure ; and shows that the eccentric or- 
bits of comets, instead of being irreconcileable with 
the wisdom which is otherwise manifest in the works 
of creation, furnishes additional proofs that the. great- 
est possible perfection obtains in the universe at 
lai^. There is also reason to believe that the num- 
ber of comets may greatly exceed what is generally 
conceived ; and the Teamed author, above referred to, 
after considering the subject ^ asserts that ^ a very mo- 
derate estimate will give motion in our solar system 
to at least five hundred millions of comets 1' 

Should future observations prove that comets are 
opake bodies, and of the nature supposed by M.^De 
Luc (a^d Dr» Herschers observations on the Sua and 



the comet of 1807 appear to countenance (Ms the* 
ery), the oli^ctions relative to their being habt(abie> 
on account of the extremes of heat and cold to* which 
they were supposed to be subject^ wilP lose all their 
force ; and it must be admitted^ that each is suseep* 
tible of aflbrdtng sustenance and enjojnoDient to my^ 
skid& of rational and intelligent beings. 

From a serious reflection upon the fact» that faarre 
been stated^ and the observations that have been 
efkrei^ not only in the preceding parts of tbii» vo^ 
hnne^ but m the course of the whole wor6> will it not 
appear that the opinion of those w^ maintain that 
ah the vast globes which with us roll round the 
Sun, and with us participate in his vivifying in- 
fluence, are desolate and destitute of inhabitants^. 
is unsupported by reason, and unworthy to be classed 
among the deliberate sentiments of a rational and 
thinking being ? While the contrary supposition 
exalts the wisdom and benevolence of creative design^ 
and magnifies the goodness of a superintending Pro- 
vidence far beyond our utmost conceptions ; and in- 
cludes all created nature in that harmonic order which 
characterizes those minute parts which fall moreim- 
XBcdiately under our contemplation. Viewing thi? 
vast assemblage of moving bodies as being aJ) regulat* 
ed by the operation of one genera) law, induced the 
oeM>rated M. Lambert, above referred to, to ex*^ 
claim, *^ What a delightful, what an enchanting, 
spectacle is this immense machine, which goes on 
and maintains its infinitely diversified motions by the 
most simple of aB laws, by the sole principle of gra- 
vitation ! This is the master-piece of creative intelH- 
genee 3 an object of admiration to men and angels V' 

On the Motion and. Absbaation of Liqh.'f*; 

Having treated of the various heavenly bodiet 

ttrbich are perceived either by direct or reflected Ught^ 

we shall now offer a few observations relative to that 

substance or medium- which not only renders them vi* 

Bb 
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sible^ but embraces the whole of the universe in itft 
action. jM* Hcaiy has justly observed, that ^ there is 
no branch of philosophy more deserving of our study 
than light, whether we consider its beauty, or the 
multiplicity of phenomena it presents. The advan- 
tages we derive from the fluid that enlightens us are 
sufficient of themselves to excite the closest attention,, 
that we may understand its various properties. If 
air, serving as the vehicle of speech, enables us 
to cany on an intercourse of thought with our fellow- 
creatures, how greatly is that intercourse improved by 
light, which renders their image present to us — their 
image, which has so many thmgs to say ! The eye^ 
more susceptible than the other senses of multifarious 
impressions, by the aid of light takes in at once in 
bodies the forms by which they are limited, the 
colours that embellish them,, their relative positions^ 
and the motions by which they are transported from 
one. point of space to another. It discriminates all 
those modifications that seem to sport in a thousaqd 
different ws^ys in that vast diversity of objects tot 
which a single look can extend itsejf. 

^ Npr are these all the advantages we derive from 
its properties. Beyond the globes that shine .over 
our heads, there are other lummaries which, the eye 
is unable to reach on account of their immense .dis- 
tance, while near us a thousand organized beings 
equally escape pur observation, from their mipute- 
ness. Light, by being bent out pf its direct course 
by passing through transparent substan(>es bounded 
by curvilinear surfaces, has enabled us to per- 
ceive these two kinds of infinity, has opened ta 
astronomy a new heaven, and a new field, to natural 
history.' 

Various opinions have been entertained relative to 
the nature of light, and numerous experiments and 
inquiries have been made respecting it ; and there 
is not any branch of philosophy which presents a 
M^ider field for the exercise of human sagacity^ no^. 
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may ia which the genius of Newton shines with 
greater lustre. But as it is in its effects rather than 
lis nature that We view it in connection with astro- 
nomy^ our remarks must be chiefly confined to 
tbem« The sacred historian makes light the first of 
^created things, and the immortal Milton has expressed 
the same sentiment in one of the noblest invocations 
that poetry can boast :-- 

Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven first-bOm, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, ^ 

May I express thee unblamed ? since Godls liglit^ 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effulgence of bright essence increate. 
Or nearest Uiou rather, pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the Sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert ; and at the voice 
Of God, as with a ipantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite* 

The following poetical stanza is also very ex- 
pressive of our knowledge of its absolute nature^ an4 
of the general effects it produces : — , 

Behold the light emitted from the Sun ; 
What more familiar, and what more unknown ? 
While by its spreading radiance it reveals 
All Nature's race, it still itself conceals. 

It is now generally admitted by philosophers that 
light flows directly from the Sun and other self^^ 
luminous bodies ; and even the inconceivable velocity 
with which it moves was not sufficient to .elude the 
alUsearching power of genius, and has now become 
the subject of human calculation. 

The idea of measuring the velocity of light was 
first suggested to the mind of M . Romer^ a Danish 
philosopher, by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, by 
which he perceived that light occupied about eight 
minutes in passing from the Sun to the Earth. As 
this is one of the most curious problems ,that has 
been solved by human ingenuity, and admits of a 
familiar illilstration, we shall insert the following 
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from Professor B<mnycastle*s excellent Letters oq 
AstroiKmiy. 

^ Let A and B, in the following figure, be the 
Earth in two different points of its orbit, whose dis* 
tance from each other is equal to the Earth's dis- 
tance from the Sun ; it is then plain, that, if the 
motion of light were instantaneous, the satellite I 
would appear to a spectator at A to enter into Jo* 
piter's shadow S S, at the same moment of time as to 
another spectator at B. 



'But from a great number of observations it was 
found, that when the Earth was at B, the inmiersion 
of the satellite into the shadow happened sooner, by 
about eight minutes, than when the Elarth was at A, 
and therefore the motion of light must be progres- 
sive, or such as would carry it through a space equal 
to the radius of the Earth's annual orbit in about 
eieht minutes of time. So that if tlie Sun were an-r 
Dihilated, we should see him for eight minutes after- 
wards; and if he were again created, it wodd be eight 
minutes before we could observe him. 

^ The same thing may also be shown thus : the in- 
stant when any of these eclipses will happen cati be 
easily determined by calculation, because the times 
in which they perform their revolutions are known ; 
and as it is constantly found by observation, that 
any one of the satellites is eclipsed about sixteen 
minutes sooner when the Earth is nearest to Jupiter 
than when it is farthest from him, it is evident that 
this must be occasioned by the time that light takes 
in moying through the diameter of the Earth's orbit j 
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tpT that these accelerations are not owing to any in- 
equalities in 'the motions of the satellites them- 
selves^ is plain, because they are always affected 
alike, in whatever parts of their orbits . they . are 
eclipsed. 

' This explication furnishes us with the •. solution 
of one of the most curious problems that ever was 
attempted ; which is that of determinipg the ve)ot;ity 
of light. The minutest particles which are thrown 
off from the body of the Sun, move through a space 
of ninety-three millions of miles in eight minutes ; 
which is about a million of times . swifter than the 
motion of a cannon-ball, when it is first projected 
from the mouth of a piece of ordnance ; a rapidity 
too great for the imagination to follow, or the mind 
to comprehend. And yet, prodigious as the motion 
appears, there may be stars whose light has, not 
reached us since the creation of the world. Tbici is 
the universe of the poet :' 
Witho^ut bound. 

Without dimension^ where lengU), breadth, and heigh^ 

And time and place, are lost. 

[To be eontinved.] 

W^t ^MtmniMn 9iar? 

For NOVEMBER 1818. 
How has great Nature's hand, that works unseen 
Through the revolving seasons, changed the scene ! 
Stripped of its fruits and flow'rs and verdure gajt 
Nor one autumnal beauty left, the Earth, 
Wrapt in her dusky mantle^ sees resigned 
Stern Winter's wayward reign commence. At firs^ 
Chill rain incessant pouring, floods the fields ; . 
And from opposing onarters midity winds, 
On the same errand oenc, with busy hands, 
Tear from the groaning woods the linif ring leaves. 
The rattling hail descends, undoubted pledge 
Of frost and snow and tempest yet to come. 

FowLivo, a P^em. 

November is, usually, a very gloomy month, yet 
there are some intervals of clear and pleasant wea- 
Bb2 
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ther: the mornings are, occasional^, sharp, but 
the hoarfrost is soon dissipated by the Sun, and a 
fine open day follows. ^ 

The trees are now stripped of their foliage. The 
separation of the leaves from their branches is tenaed 
^ fall; and, in North America, the season in 
wliich tins takes place k ciniversaiiy known by that 
name. The fall of the leaf con be t;onsidered only 
as a ' sloughing or ca«tJng off diseased or wom-oiAt 
parts,^ whether the injury to their constitution may 
arise from external causes or from an exbaustioii cit 
thar vital powers. Hence a separation tikes plaoe^ 
either in the footstalk, or more usuaHy at its base^ 
and the dyiilg part quits the vigorous one, which id 
promoted by the weight of the lerf itself, or by the 
action of autumnal winds upon ks expanded form* 
Somcftimes, as in the hornbeam, the beeefa, and 
•ome oaks, the swelling of the buds for the ensuing 
season is necessary to accomplish the totM sepai^tion 
of the old stalks from the insertions. 

La Feuille. 

De la tige d^tach^e 

PauVre feaille cfessech^ ' ' 

"• Oa vas^tu ?— je ii'en sais rieii ; 

I/oruge a fmpp^ \e ch6ine 
Qui seul etaic moa soutien ; 
De son inconstaote haleioe, 
Le Zephyr et FA quilon, 
Depuis ce jour me promena 
De la foret k la plaine^ 
De la moDtagae au vallon ; 
Je vais ou le vent me m^ne 
Sans me plaindre ou m'e£frayer 
Jevais ou va toute chose, 
. Ou va la feuille de rose, 
. £t la feuille delaurier. 

To the English reader, the followmg very literal 
transcript of the original, for which we ace iodebted 
to a friend^ may prove accept£^Ie :«^ 
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I%e Leaf. 
Parted from thy parent boagh^ 
Withered leaf, where waoderest thou ? 
Alas! I know, not, reck not where : 
The oaky beneath whose fostering care 
I flourished, tempests have kid low : 
Since when, th' uncertain winds, that blow 
Hither and thilher in their sport, 
Have borne me on. — ^I neither court 
Nor heed their faithless breath — ^but stray 
From the forest's gloomy way, 
To the bare and open plain ; 
Rest diere a moment — and agpiin 
From the valley to the hill 
Wander, at their fickle will. 
I go where all things earthly tend^ 
Where all must have one common end ; 
As well the gay and flaunting rose, 
As the sad laurel, weeping o'er its woes. K 

Leaves undergo very considerable changes before 
they fall ; ceasing to grow for a long time previous 
to their decay^ they beconoie gradually more ngid and 
less juicy, often parting with their pubescence, and 
always changing their healthy green colour to mor-e 
or less of a yellow, sometimes a reddish hu«. ^ One 
of the first trees that becomes naked is, the walnut; 
the mulberry', horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime% and 
ash, follow. The elm preserves its verdure for some 
time longer : the beech and ash are the latest deci- 
duous forest trees in dropping their leaves; All 
lopped trees, while their heads are young, carry their 
leaves a long while. Apple-trees and peaches re- 
main green very late, often till the end of November : 
young, beeches never cast their leaves till spring, 
when the new leaves sprout, and push them oS : ia 
the autumn, the beechen leaves turn of a yellow deep 
chesnut colour.' 

* The mulbeny waits for a sharp frost, and then almoA all 
die leaves fall at once. The mulberry is generally stripped in 
one night, or the morning after a frost, as soon as the sun begiai 
Co have power to thaw it. 

f Sometimes in September, . 
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The decay and fall of leaves have been favour- 
ite themes with poets and philosophers. The first 
they furnish with beautiful descriptions ; the lat- 
ter with solemn contemplations and pathetic moral 
sentiment. There is something, indeed^ extremely 
melancholy in that gradual process by which the 
trees are stripped of all their beauty, and left so many 
monuments of decay and desolation. Homer, the 
venerable father of poetry, has deduced from this 
succession of springing and falling leaves, a very ap- 
posite comparison for the transitory generations of 
men : — 

Like leaves on trees the race of man l^ found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplie^ 

They fall successive, and successive nse ; 

So generations in their coarse decay. 

So flourish these when those are past away>. pops. 

The Virginia creeper (hedera quinque-foUaJ is par- 
ticularly rich and beautiful in the autumnal months, 
with its leaves of every hue, from a bright to a dark 
green and deep crimson. 

That highly-esteemed fish, the sabnottf now ascends 
rivers to deposit its spawn in their gravelly beds, at a 
great distance from their mouths. The stcK:k-dove 
fcobmba ^enasjf one of the latest winter birds of 
passage, arrives from more northern regions, towards 
the end of this montlu The females and young of 
the brown or Ncfway rof now leave their boles at 
the sides of ponds and rivers, to which they had 
betaken themselves in the spring, and repair to bams, 
out-houses, corn-stacks^ and dwellings.— Siee our last 
volume, p. 338. 



■ See more on this subject inT. T. for 1817, p. 383, and in 
the Naturalist's Diary, for October and November, in our 
former volumes. A popular description of Forest Trea^ al- 
phabetically arraneed, at the close of the difierent months^ will 
be found in T, T, for 1816, 



The woodman now repairs to the woodlands to fell 
coppices^ underwood^ and timber. Some particularB 
of forest scenery, in this months are thus noticed by- 
Mr. GisBORNB : — 

Now chrller eveDingft, and the near approach 
Of winter, from the anxious cottage draw 
YcMi group in search of fuel. Youthful hands 
Gather the scattered sticks ; or wield the pole 
Armed with light sickle, and the mouldering bough 
Pluck down with tiptoe efforts oft renewed : 
While the dead stump that sturdy peasant hews ; 
Or, looking watchfcd round iest piying eyes 
Observe him, from the oak by tempest torn 
Sends off the shivered rain with its load ! 
Of leafy sprtty. Backward he -throws 'his weight. 
And tugs with iron grasp : in vain the branch 
Recoils with start elastic, and in vain 
Still by tough splinters to the trunk adheres. 
And lo, yon boy in wanton laischief tears 
The ivy twisted in contortions rude 
Bound the tall maple, and the stem divides 
With stroke malicious. Soon the verdant mass. 
Robbed of its wonted nutriment, shall fade. 
Yet shall the lifeless tendrils still maintain 
Their grasp ; and;* deaf to Spring's reviving call^ 
To May's bright greens a dusky foil oppose. 

The farmer usually finishes his ploughing (his 
month. Cattle and horses are taken into the farm- 
yard ; sheep are sent to the turnip-field ; ant-hills 
are destroyed i and bees are put under shelter. 

One of the greatest improvements in modern agri- 
culture is the growing of what are called green ^opa 
for the live stock, great part of whioh used formerly 
to be killed off at this time. Those fields which once 
exhibited a barren aapect at this season, now wear a 
green and cheerful appearance with turnips^ the 
i^umerous tribes of cabbages and kale^ mangel wurzel^ 
carrots, potatoes, 8cc. 

Bat'fowUngf for the purpose of catching sparrows^ 

» This is Dfirticularly the case in Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
there is but little pasture land, and great quantities of turnips 
are growo for the winter food of cattle. 
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18 often practised by the fkrmer at this season. Birds 
are also frequently caught in a barn ^t ni^bt3 by 
placing a lanthom with only a small opening in it in 
'one comer of the bam, and beating about to disturb 
the birds, when they fly to the hght, and may be 
taken. by hand. 

For a poetical bouquet of wild flowers, an accept- 
able present in the gloomy month of November, our 
readers jnay turn to our last year's volum6^ p. 339^ 



DECEMBER was ^called unnter-numat b^ the 
Saxons, but after they were converted to Christianity 
it received the name of heUgk-monaty or holy month* 

3Elematluit)le Ba^ 

in D£C£MB£R 1818. 
♦1. 1521.— LBO X DIED. 

When Leo ascended the throne, the arts were at 
their meridian. He found greater talents than he em- 
ployed, and greater works commenced than he com- 
pleted. Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, and 
Raflaello, performed their greatest works before the 
accession of Leo X ; Bramante, the architect of Su 
Peter's, died in the second year of his pontificate ; 
and Da Vinci and Michel Angdo shared none of his 
favours. It appears, therefore, that the glorious ^a^ 
of Leo,' so much spoken of, was not created by his 
patronage, but rather the consequence of the state of 
the arts when he ascended the throne. Yet this 
pontifl'must not be deprived of the merit that justly 
belongs to him. He drew together the learned men 
of his time, and formed eminent schools, and he did 
mych in promoting the art qf printing, then of in* 
calculable importance to literature. In tbe^e re^ 
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spects^ and on account of the share he had in pre- 
cipitating the Reformation, his short pontificate of 
eight years and eight months must be allowed to 
form one of the most interesting periods in papal his- 
tory,' and worthy of the illustration it has received 
from the elegant pen of Mr. Roscoe. . 

*2. 1805.— BATTLE OF AUSTKRLITZ. 
6. — SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas was Bishop of Myra, in Lycia^ and died 
about the year 392. He was of so charitable a dis- 
position^ that he portioned three young women, who 
were reduced in circumstances, by secretly conveying 
a sum of money into their father's house. Milner, 
in his History of Winchester, describes a curious 
font preserved in the cathedral of Winchester, and 
applies the carvings on it to the life and miracles of 
this saint. The annual ceremony of the boy-bishop, 
once observed on this day, is described at length in 
t. T- for 1814, p. 306. 

8.— CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN MART. 

This festival was instituted by Anselm, Arch-, 
bishop of Canterbury^ because William the Con- 
queror's fleet, being in a storm, afterwards came safe 
to ^hore. ' The council of Oxford, however, held in 
1222, permitted every one to use his discretion in 
keeping it. 

*ri. 1718.— CHARLES XII DIED, jKT. 36, 

After a reisn of twenty-one years. He spoke little^ 
and had a oashful awkwardness in conversation, pro- 
ceeding from conscious defects. He was, indeed, a 
mere soldier, and bis ipind was little opened by 
knowledge . of any kind. In religion, he was cold 
and indifferent, but had strongly imbibed the prin- 
ciple of fatalism, to which much of his intrepidity 
was. attributed. On the whole, thovigh in many re- 
spects an object of ad^iiration, and m some of ap- 
plause, he was neither amiable nor estimable. If 
he began by being the deliverer of his country, he 
^fcame in his progress its bane and oppressor ; and 
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BO king evtv less consulted the happiness o£ thfi peo* 
pie over whom it was his lot to reign. His expe- 
dition to Russia was equally disastrous with that of 
the modern Charles ;, the greater part of his> army 
iilling victima to the extreme rigour of the dimace 
and season. 

13. — SAINT LI7CT. 

This virgin martyr was born at Syracuse. She re- 
fesed to marry a young man who paid his addresses 
to'her^ because she had determined to devote herself 
t^ religion^ and^ to prevent hts importunities^ gave 
her whole fortune to the poor. The youth, enraged at 
this denial, accused her before Pasehasius, the heatheit 
judge, of professing Christianity ; and Lucy^ after 
much cruet treatment, fell a martyr to his revenge, in 
the year 305. 

16. — O SAPIENTIA. 

This is the beginning of an anthem in the Latin 
service to the honour of Christ's advent, which used 
to be sung in the church from this day until Christ^ 
mas Eve. 

*16. 1815. — DUKE OF NORFOLK DIED. 

The following were the ^^jfte and titles of his Grace 
afs proclaimed at his funeral, after the service, by the 
deputy garter : — 

The Most High, Mighty, and Most Potent Prince, 

ClSARLEs Howard Date of Norfolk ! 

Earl Marshal! 

AQd Hereditary Earl Marshal of ED^aad ! 

Earl of Arundel Castle ! 

Earl of Surrey ! Earl of Norfolk ! Earl of Norwich ! 

Baron of Mowbray ! 

• Baron of Howard ! Baron of Segrave ! 

Baron of Brewese of Gower i 

Baron Fitz-Alan ! Baron Warren ! Baron Clan ! 

Baron Oswaldestre ! Baron Maltravers ! 

Baron' Greystock ! Baron Furnival ! Baron Verdon ! 

Baron Lovetot ! Baron Strange ! 
. and Premier Baron Howard of Castle-Rising ! 
Premier Dqkoy Premier Earl, Premier Baron of Eoglamii! 
And Chief of the illustrious Family of the Howards ! 
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For an account of the Duke's life we refer to * The 
Annual Biography and Obituary for 1817^' p* 114*. 

*16. 1798. — ^THOMAS PBNNANT DIED. 

Hia numerous works on Natural History display 
great clearness and judgment inthe arrangement, an^ 
his descriptions are concise, energetic,' and exact : 
he is regarded both by native and foreign naturalists 
as very respectable authority. His various ^ Tours' 
are very enteruining, and are a fund of antiquarian 
knowledge. 

*17. 1816.— BARL STANHOPE DIED. 

The political character of Lord Stanhope, as well 
as the brilliant but eccentric speeches which he made 
in the House of Lords, are fresh in the recollection 
of our readers. To possess a competent idea- of his 
merits, as a philosopher and a man of science, it is 
only necessary to recollect his opinions and his pur- 
suits. The ^ Stanhope Press ;^ < the improved 
Stereotype ;' the * Stanhope Monochord ;' ^ the pre- 
servation of buildings from fire ;' ^ the return stroke 
' in the Franklinian system \* the facilities afforded to 
home navigation by means of his ^ improvements in 
the locks of canals ;' and th6 advantages hereafter to 
be reaped from both domestic and foreign navigation^ 
by, means of the new agent of * steam ;' all comiect 
this great man with the history, not of England or 
Europe alone, but with the imperishable annals of the 
arts and sciences. — See an interesting sketch of the 
life of Lord Stanhope, in the Annual Biography and 
Obituary for 1817. 

21. — SAINT THOMAS THE APOSTLE. 

Thomas, surnamed DidymuSf or the Twin, was a 
Jew, and in all probability a Galilean, There are but 
few passages in the gospel concerning him. Thomas 
i^ said to have suffered martyrdom in the same city^ 
being killed by the lances of some people instigated 
by the Bramins. 

This is the shortest day, and is, at London, 7 h. 
44 m. 17 s. ; allowing 9 m. 5s. for refraction. 
Cc 
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*2L 1615. — DAk viilcKN'r bixb. 
Miiny years head master ^f Westminster soboot^ 
and afterwards Dean of Westniaster^ Dr. Yincrnt 
was long known to tke woiU aa a scholar and a 
man of the roost etemplary life* Hii ^ Voyage ct 
Nearchufi/ and ' P^riplus of the Erythrean Sea^' 
prove that both anttent {geography and navigation 
were eqnidly familiar to him. A volume of * Ser* 
monfiy' laifcdy published^ places him high in the list 
of writers in this branch of theology. 

*21. 1815.*— OUTTON DB MOaVSAU DISD. 

This cckbrated French chemist wias a native of 
Piion. No one exerted himseif with greater assi*^ 
dutty^ during a very long series of years^ i» piAlie and 
private life, than Mcmsieur Ckiyton de Morveau. He 
was a public Professor of Chemistry «t Dijon and 
Paris for upwards of tfaitty years | filled the dutitti 
df Director^general of the Polytechnic School for a 
considerable space of ume ; and was for tweniy^iiK 
years a Member of the Natiomil Institute^ during 
which time be famished several important mem^iii"^ 
and reports to that scient^c body^ published in tta 
transactions : besides many other papers printed in the 
Amtateg de Chkme^ of whkh he was one of the eaiiiest 
and most indefatigable editors. 

M« Guyton de Morveau did not live to comptete 
his eightieth yesr ; dying just tinde enough to avoid tiie 
order of hamshmenl in which he had b^ included by 
the present government of France. 

25.— CHRISTMAS DAY.. 

The feast of our Saviour's nativity was undoubtedly 
celebrated in the early ages of Christianity'; fer we are 
told that, under the persecution of Mariminos, thstt 
emperor burnt a church at Nicomedia, wbtdi Wtts 
SAtd with Christians assembled to keep this festival* 
St« Gregory terms it tlitjestioal offefftioah$ and St* 
Chrvsostom, iht chief €f all festivals. itisnaiAed 
Cfe^<mw*ifltey, from the Latin Ckristi Missa^ the 
Afass of Christ) and thence the Soman Catbolio 
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liHirgy it tefin«d their MUmt or Mass Booh* About 
the year 500^ the observaiion of this daiy became ge- 
neral in the Catholic church. 

- la the primitive church, Chri»tma»*day was always 
pveceded by a^i ere or vigil. When the devotion of 
the £ve was completed, our forefathers used to lifht 
lip ciindlas of an uncommon siae, which were called 
Christmas caadles, and to lay a log of wood upon the 
fife, called the yuk^cU^ or log. < 

Fbr many other citt^mis formerly observed in Ens-^ 
land at tbia season^ se^ T. T. for 1814, pp. 90^* 
81& ; T.T. for 1816, p. 337 ; and for an account of 
Ae straoge and ridtculous ^ jdss*s Rcfst,* formerly 
celebrated in this countrv at Christmas^ conauh T. T. 
fbr 1815, p. 318. 

Much of the festivity of this season, which formerly 
gladdened the hearts of the old and young, has now 
disappeared; a refinement of manners (with little 
isal tmpro/vement we fear), and the increasing difil- 
eultiea of the times, have, we are sorry to say^ in a 
great measure abolished the hospitality of oqr tbre&- 
thers. Thia is fteHnghf lamented in the following 
homely line^ copied from a public print :— - 

lb timeB far back mj Ghristmas fare 

Was turkey and a ohioe ; 
A pMd4ipg made of ihio^fl moil rare, 

Aoci pleaty of good wine. 

When times grenr worse, i still could dine 

Qn gposfi or roasted pig ; 
A glass of grog instead of winc^ 

Aod dance a merry jig. 

When poorer grovf n, my C^bristmas ekeer 

Wfia beef and pnddine pl^in j 
Instead of grog a pot of beer^ 

Nor did I then complain* 

BMt npw my mirth is turn^ to grif f. 

For Christmas-day is neijr ; 
No turkey, pudding, goose, nor Tbeef, 

No wine— no grog— no beer. 
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The following ceremonies are observed at this season 
at Marseilles .-—When Christmas dtzvf^ near, every fa- 
mily in easy circumstances sends for a cask of wine, and 
lays in a stock of southern fruits ; which, as they ar- 
rive, may be seen on the quay in large quantities. In 
the flower-market, orange- branches, with fruit or blos- 
soms, in elegant ti^bs; rose-trees, in beautiful pots, 
&c. are set out for sale ; as also all kinds of toys for 
children, and laurel- trees, hung with various kinds of 
southern fruits. The Christmas evening is devoted 
to universal joy and festivity. Every' booth, cellar, 
coffee-house, &c. is illuminated, and the table of the 
poor chesnut- roaster has an additional lamp. The 
theatres give grand ballets 3 the gaming-houses balls 
and soupers ; and the streets are crowded through the 
whole night with people and bands of music. That 
which is most admired, and which no provincial per- 
son ever forgets, even when at the greatest distance 
from his country, is a sort of sacred entertainment, at 
which the whole family is present. The relations 
who have been absent from each other perhaps during 
the whole year,^ are to meet on this evening ; those 
who have been the greatest enemies, pardon each 
other at Christmas; marriages are fixed; married 
pairs, who have been separated, are at this time again 
united ; the shyest lover becomes eloquent, and the 
most coy fair-one becomes kind — every heart dilates 
with good-will, love, and tenderness, on Christmas 
evening 1 It is Well known, that, at a true provincial 
entertainment, ^ Noya' (cake made of honey and al- 
monds), the * Kalignau,' (a fire of fir-wood dipt in oil 
and wine), the Turkey-cock, the Muscadel, and the 
Noes (appropriate songs), are things absolutely indis- 
pensable. In the country, where the national charac- * 
ter is in all games the most easily to be discovered, 
the old provincial customs are preserved in still 
greater purity. Here are prize-races, combats, songs, 
cock-fighting, climbing, &c., at which, naturally, the 
flowing bowl is never wanting. 
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Otieothi^r frotty custom was formerly much in use 
in Ifaa vioinky of Fne^us and Antibes. About four 
wedcs pfe?toits to ChrfstmaB, the youths of the vil- 
lage serenade aH the young women^ usually on the Sa- 
turday evening, in return for which honour each is 
obliged to present lo the oldest of the youths^ called 
AbOj a <:ake at Cbri<tmas, marked with her name. 
A» no one ever neglects to fulfil the obligation, the 
second day of Chnstmas brings a splendid collection 
of U)e whole vilia^, and the cakes are sold by 
auction in the following manner ;— The Aba havitw 
mounted a small stage, on which the cakes are placed 
in baskets, elegantly decorated, he eommences, ^A~ 
fine, light, sweet, delicious, charming plum*cake, 
mimber one, Maria Coutelon/ The orator, then 
taking the cake in his hand, proceeds to expatiate on 
the beauty, notability, and other perfections of the 
linker. The bidding then commences, and the cake 
is finally consigned to the richest or most persevering 
aa\png the bidders. In the same manner one num^ 
ber follows another, until all the cakes are sold ; ^ 
and the money thus produced is apjfdied to a dancing 
funfd.^(See Mr. Coxe's Gentleman's Guide tkrou^ 
France, p. 196.) 

*2S, 1676.-^SIR MATTHBW HALB DIBD. 

The early life of Sir M. Hale was that of a student 
and pecluse, and he gave no time or attention to the 
ordinary calls of social intercourse. Though the 
bent of bis studies was necessarily legal, he enlarged 
the circle of his inquiries so as to comprehend 
almost every object of hutnan learning — mathematics, 
^ysios, history, philosophy, and, above all, divinity. 
The fruits of this last branch of study are apparent in 
his works, which contain many excellent tracts and 
observations on religions subjects. 

26. — SAINT STEPHKN. ' 

Stephen was the first deacoii chosen by the apos- 
tfes. He was cited before the Sanfaedrin, or Jewish 
Gouneil^ for proj^esying the fall of the Jewish Tern- 
Cc2 
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pie and economy ; and while vindicating bis doc- 
trine by several passages of the Old Testament, he waft 
violendy carried out of the city, and stoned to death, 
in the year 33. See Jets vii> for his admirable de- 
fence. 

*26. 1780. — DR. FOTHERGILL DIED. 

- Few physicians have more liberally bestowed either 
their professional advice, or their pecuniary aid, at 
the call of charity ; and few men of his fortune have 
expended so much in promoting science and useful 
knowledge. His mode of living was simple and un- 
ostentatious, suitable to the principles of the sect 
(Quakers) to which he belonged. His manners 
were highly pleasing, and his demeanour in a sick 
room was singularly calculated to inspire confidence. 
His conversation abounded with instruction, and was 
equally cheering and improving to the younger part 
of his acquaintance, whom he delighted to encourage. 
It may be added, that he was sincerely, pious, and a 
firm believer in the promises of revelation. His 
' moral character cannot be better summed up than it 
is by his friend Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Dr. Lett- 
•om : — ^ If we may estimate the goodness of a man 
by his disposition to do good, and his constant 
endeavours and success in doing it, I can hardly con- 
ceive that a better man has ever existed.' His works^ 
with a Memoir of his Life, were published by his 
friend Dr. Lettsom, in three volumes, 8vo. 

27. — JOHN fiVANGKLisT. ^eep. 139. 

*27. 1784. — PRINCE LE-BOO DIED. 

Mr. Keate's Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Antelope, and account of the Pelew Islands, is one of 
the most interesting books ever published. The 
abridgment of this work, known by the liame of the, 
* History of Prince Le-Boo,' should be put into the 
hands of every young person. The unfortunate prince 
died of the amall*pox, and was buried in Rotherhithe 
churchyard j a tomb being erected over his graye at 
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the expense of the East India Company, on which 
»re engraved the following appropriate lines :— 

Stop, Reader, stop! — let Nature claim a tear— 
A Prince of MinCy L£-fik>o, lies buried here. 

28, — INNOCENTS. 

The slaughter of the Jewish children, by Herod, is 
commemorated on this day. The festival is very an- 
tient, for Tertullian and Saint Cyrian call these Inno- 
cents martyrs^ and Prudentius has written a hynfm 
upon the subject. CAiUermo^-day is another name 
for this fe^st. 

*30« 1691.— HON. ROBERT BOYLE DIED, 

A man dear to piety and to science ; the inventor 
of the air-pump, and the founder of Boyle's Lecture^ 
which has given rise to so many admirable sets 
of lectures or sermons. An account of these is pre- 
fixed to Dr. Van Mlldert^s Sermons at Boyle's Lec- 
tures, published in 1806, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

31. — SAINT SILVESTER. 

He was Bishop of Rome ; and succeeded M iltiades 
in the papacy, in 314. Silvester is accounted the 
author of several rites and ceremonies of the Romish^ 
church, as asylums, unctions, palls, corporals, mitres, 
&c. He died in 334. 

^fitronomital (^ttntttmtQ 

In DECEMBER 1818, 

The Sun enters Capricornus at 17 m. past 9 in the 
morning of ihe 22d of this month ; and he rises and 
sets at the following times during the same period. 

TABLE 
Oftlie Sun* $- Rising and Setting for every fifth Day. 

December 1st, S^an rises 56 m. after 7. Sets 4 m. after 4 

6th, . - - 1 . . 8. - 59 - - S 

lltb, - . . 5 - - 8. 

16tb, * - - 7 - - 8. 

21st, - - - 8 - - 8. 

S6tb, - - ^ 7 - - 8. 

3l8t, - - . 6 . - a. 



55 


- . 3 


53 


- . 3 


52 


- - 3 


63 


. - 8 


55 


. . 3 
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To find mean time from that indicated by n, good 
sun-dial, add or subtract th^ quantities as marked in 
the following table to or from those given by the 
dial, viz :— ^. 

m. $, 
Tdeedajy *> Ist, from the time by die ^1 ndimef K^ 49 
Sondayy - 6th, **.*-^...* 849 

Friday^ -Utb, 63^ 

Wednesday, 16th, -...-^--•- 4 14 
Monday --2lst, ---------- 145 

Saturday, -26th, to the time by the dial add - 45 
Thttrsdiqri ♦ Wil^ ---,,..-,- S13 

Phases qf ihe Afoon* 

First Quarter, 4di day, at 19 m. after 7 eveoing 
Full MooBt 12th - - 19 - - 4after4ioofi 
Last Quarter, 20th - - 32 - - 7 evening 
New Moon, 27th - - 52 - - 2 afternoon. 

MoovCs Pcissage over the Meridian. 

The Moon wili pass the first meridian at the fol- 
lowing times during this month, which will be con» 
vttoientfor observation if the weather be favourable. 

December 2d, at 33 m. after 4 evening 

3d, 27 . -' 5 - - 

4th, 15 - - 6 - - 

5th, - - 7 . - 

6th, 43 • - 7 - - 

7th, 25 - - 8 >- - 

8th, 7 - - 9 - - 

9tb, 51 - - 9 - - 

lOfeb, 37 - - 10 * - 

19th, - « 5 morniiii 

20th, 42 - - 5 - - 

2Ut, 24 - - 6 - - 

22d, 8 - - 7 - - 

23d, 54 - - 7 - - 

EcUpses of Jupiter^ s Satellites. 

The following are all the eclipses of Jupiter's first 
and second satellites which mil be visible at Green- 
wich this months viz« 
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EMERSIONS. 

1st Satellite, dd day, at 18 m. after 5 evening 
Sd Satellite, 8th, - 48 - * 5 - - 

Other Phenomena. 
Venus will be stationary on the 6th of this month } 
and in her inferior, conjunction al 3 in the afternoon 
of the 26th, Mercury and Jupiter will be in conjunc- 
tion on the 21st, when Mercury will be 79'| south of 
Jupiter. Mercury will also attain his greatest elon- 
gation on the 22d. Uranus will be in conjunction on 
the 12th^ at a quarter before 10 in the evening ; and 
the Moon will be in conjunction with «in Scorpio at 
35 m. after 6 in the evening of the 25th of this month* 

On the Motion and Aberration of Light. 

[Concladed from p. $93.] 

The velocity of light having been discovered by 
Roemer, as stated under the head of Astronomical 
Occurrences in last month, it was afterwards very 
satisfactorily confirmed by Dr. Bradley^ at the same 
time that he discovered its aberr<xtiony which is one of 
the most curious and delicate discoveries noticed in 
the history of the celestial phenomena. Aberration 
is -a certain apparent motion of the heavenly bodies 
arising from the progressive motion of light, and the 
annual motion of the Earth in her orbit. This appa- 
rent motion of the heavenly bodies is so very minute, 
that it could never have been discovered except by the 
most accurate observations : it was not even so much as 
suggested by theory. The history of human know- 
ledge presents numerous instances in which the means 
that have led to the discovery of important facts 
are not less singular than the facts themselves. A 
fortunate accident frequently leads to truths which 
the most abstruse speculations could never have de« 
veloped. The absurd attempts that were made to 
find the philosopher's stone gave rise to some of the 
noblest discoveries in chemistry ; and in the present 
4?a8e, those observations that were intended to ascer^- 
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tain the parallax of the stars^ terminated in confirm* 
ing the motion^ and n^aking known the aberration of 
light. Before the time of Roemer, it was generally 
conceived that the motion of light v^as instantaneous ; 
but from observations made on the eclipses of Japi- 
te^'s satellites and the apparent change of place of the 
fixed stars, this is now known to be incorrect. Nor 
is this removal of error the only advantage that re* 
suited from the discovery ; since it necessarily prove$ 
the motion of the Earth in its annual orbit^ and con'- 
sequently afibrds a new confirmation of the truth of 
the Copernican system. 

Dr. Bradley related the history of this discovery m 
No. 406 of the Philosophical Transactions ; which 
exhibits the knowledge, sagacity an4 perseverance of 
that eminent astronomer in a stittng light ; but our 
limits oblige us to refer to the doctor's own account 
for the particulars, and only permit us to ipake the 
following remarks on this subjfct« The annua) mo^y 
tion of the Earth had been much doubted^ and was 
the Bulijeet of a warm eonlest among the philosophers 
of that time. - Those who defended that motion eon-^ 
Qeived the idea of deriving an incontestible proof from 
the annual parallax of the fixed stara, if these should 
be within such a distance from the Earth as to render 
this parallax sensible, and instruments could be ob-n 
twined and observations made that were capable o£ 
ascertaining it. Before M. Picord made bis observa^ 
tiot^B on the pole star, in i672> it was thought that 
the stars did not change their positions ; but he con- 
ceived that he had discovered, from a series of obser^ 
vations continued for about 10 years, that this star 
bad an apparent motion of about 40'' a year. In 
1674^ Dr. Hook published an account ol his observa^ 
tions on the star y Draconis, which he thoi]^ht waa 
23^ more northerly in July than it was in October. 
Ftamsieed found that the declination of the pole star> 
in 1689, was 40" less in July than in. December. In 
Ibis state of uncertainty with respect to the apparent 
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motion of the fixed stars, lEind the cause from wbicii k 
aprubg. Dr. Bradley and the Honmrabk Samuel Mo^ 
Uneusf undertook a series of observations^ in 4725^ 
for the purpose of verifying those which Dr. Hook 
had made about half a century before* 

The inBtrunlent with which they made their ob* 
•ervatifons was much more accurate than those which 
had been previously used for the same purpose. The 
first observation was made on the 3d of December 
172iS9 and the situation of the bright star y in the 
bead of Diraco carefiilly marked* III the beginning 
of the following March, this star was found to be 2flr 
more southerly than it was at the time of the first ob» 
servation. From that time the star continued to 
move northward till the following September, when 
it was foutid to be about 20" more towards the north 
than it was when first observed, and more than 3V 
to the north of the point it had occupied in the pre^ 
ceding March. From September it again appeared to 
return towards the south, till in DeosOiber it arrived 
at the situation in which it was first observed^ allow* 
ing for the difference of decimation occanoned by the' 
precession of the equinox. 

Having ascertained this &ot. Dr. Bradley conti^- 
nued his observations till be had not only fidly satis^ 
fied himself of the real existence of these phenonsena^ 
but also of the general laws which they roliow. He 
then began to search for the cause by which th^ 
were produced, and which their regularity had indu^ 
ced him to believe was permanent. The first idea 
that suggested itself was the nutation of the Earth's 
axis; but this he soon found wis insuificietit to account 
for the phenomena as given by observation* ^ Tbll . 
laext suggestion was an ahemation in the direction of 
the f)l<UiaDb libe^ by which the instrument was ad«* 
WjSted ; bat this he soon found tk> be insufficientaJso« 
Tht efifedU of vtfraction were then applied, but with^ 
ottt afibrding any satisfaction on the subject. At 
last hia mtwral sagacity^ aided by costumed refleotioo^ 
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enabled him to perceive that the progressive motion 
•of light, combined with the annual motion of the 
Earth in her orbit, would fully explain ail the pheno- 
mena. This arose from conceiving that, if the mo* 
tion of lisht was not instantaneous, the apparent place 
of an object would not be the same when the eye was 
in motion as when it was at rest, except the motion 
was in a line passing through the object and the eye ; 
and that, if the eye were in motion in different direc- 
tions, the apparent place of the object would of course 
be different. Hence the motion of the Elarth about 
the Sun being elliptical, the apparent motion of the 
«tar ought to participate of the same nature; which 
was agreeable to the observations. 

The following illustration and the annexed diagram 
will render the aberration of light more familiar to 
such i)f our readers as are not already conversant with 
the subject. 

Let AB represent a part of 
the Earth's orbit, and CB a ray 
of light proceeding from a star 

Perpendicular to the line AB. 
'hen if the eye were at rest at 
B, the object would appear in 
■the direction BC, whether the 
^transmission of the light was 
instantaneous or progressive; 
but if the eye was in motion 
from A towards B, and the mo- 
tion of light was such that its 
velocity was to the velocity of 
the eye as BC to BA, that par- 
tide of it by which the object 
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d cb a 
would be discerned when the eye comes to B will be 
at C when the eye is at A. The star will therefore ap- 
pear to be in the direction AC; and as the Earth moves 
Ihrough the equal parts of its orbit denoted by A425 
oby be, &c., the light which proceeds from the star 
and reaches the eye of the observer at B, will appear- 
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successively m the directions ae, Igf, eg, &c.^ whidi 
are parallel to tbe former AC ; so that, xK^en the eye 
of the observer arrives at B, the object will appeatm 
the direction BD. 

, Though the real {>lace of an object is in a line pelt- 
pendicular to that in which the eye df the observer 
moves, yet the apparent place df the same object wiR 
be in the direction in which the ray of light m&iU 
the eye; and the difference between the true and ap- 
parent places will therefore be greater or less accora- 
mg to the difference between the velocity of li^t anil 
that of the eye. From numerous observations, made 
during a space of three years. Dr. Bradlev fouitd that 
the apparent places of the stars difierea from theit 
true places by about 20" j by which it is proved that 
fhe velocity of light is about 10313 times as great aS 
ihe velocity of the earth in her orbit ; from whidh he 
found that light passed from the Sun to the earth \tx 
8' 7" 9 which is very nearly the same time as bad .been 
deduced by Roemer, from very different phenotoena. 
These, therefore, mutually confirm each other, and 
establish the progressive motion of light beyond 
a doubt. The time, however, which light actually 
occupies in passing from the Sun to the earth, as de- 
termined by the most accurate observations oT mart 
modern astronomers, is 8' 13". 

From the rules which were given by Dr. Bradley, 
and demonstrated by subsequent mathematicians, the 
following results have been obtained. Each of the 
stars appears to describe, in the space of a year, by 
means bf its aberration, a small ellipse, having its 
transverse axis equal to 40", and the conjugate axis^ 
which is perpendicular to the ecliptic, equal to th6 
transverse multiplied by the sine of the star's latitude^ 
the radius being 1. 

The greatest aberration in longitude is equal ^o 20^ 

divided by the cosine of th'e star's latitude ; and the 

Aberration in longitude for any time is equal to 20^ 

multiplied by the cosine of the elongation of th^ star 

Dd . 
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for the same time^ and divided by the cosine of its la- 
titude. This aberration is subtractive in the first and 
last quadrants of the difference between the longitudes 
of the Sun and the star ; and additive in the second 
and third quadrants. 

The ^eatest aberration in latitude is equal to 20" 
multiplied by the sine of the star's latitude ; and the 
aberration in latitude for anv time is equal to 20'' 
multiplied by the sine of tne star's latitude^ and 
again by the sine of its elongation. In this case the 
aberration is subtracdve before the opposition^ and 
additive after it. 

The greatest aberration in declinatum is equal to 20^' 
multiplied by the sine of the angle of position^ and di« 
vided by the sine of the difference of longitude be- 
tween the Sun and star when the aberration in de- 
clination is nothing. The aberration in declination 
at any time is also equal to the greatest aberration 
multiplied by the sine of the difference between the 
Sun's place at the given time and his place when the 
aberration is nothing. 

Th^m-eatest aberration in right ascension is equal to 
20" myltiplied by the cosine of the angle of position^ 
and divided by the sine of the difference between the 
longitudes of the Sun and star when the aberration 
in right ascension is nothing. The aberration in 
right ascension at any other time is also equal to the 
ereatest aberration multiplied by the sine of the dif-. 
ference between the Sun's place at the given time and 
his place when the aberration is nothing. 

The diurnal motion of the earth about its axis 
ought also to produce an aberration, which will be 
to the aberration produced by its annual motion^ as 
its diurnal movement is to its annual. This aberra- 
tion for any point on the equator has been found to 
be 0"'30124^ and for any other point whose latitude 
is L, it is 0"*30124 cos X«. Hence^ from Paris^ it is 
0"' 19823; for the latitude of the Royal Observatory 
^t Greenwich it is 0"' 18759, and for Londonj 
fy* 18746. Consequently the aberration arising from 
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the diurnal motion of the earth is so smali^ that it 
may in general be safely neglected. 

' With respect to the aberration of the Sun and the 
Moon, it may be observed, that the mean distance of 

the Moon is expressed by-: — m, the mean distance 

of the Sun being = . ^„ ^., and the time in which 
^ sm8 -b 

his light arrives fit the earth 8' 13"; the time of light 
passing from the Moon to the earth will be 

The motion of the Moon in this time is therefore 
0*^*665, which is the mean aberration of the Moon in 
longitude. - Her aberration in latitude is still less> 
dince it is multiplied by the sine of the latitude. 

The aberration of the Sun in longitude is nearly 
. constant, and is 20"*25 ; and when it is necessary to 
have his true place, as in calculating the geocentric 
places of the planets, this quantity must be added to 
the Sun's place as taken from solar tables, or from an* 
Ephemeris. 

The aberration of a planet is equal to the geocen- 
tric motion of the planet, or the space through which 
it appears to move, as seen from the earth, in the 
time light occupies in passing from the planet to the 
earth. This time is easily found when the distance 
of thci planet from the earth is known ; for then, as the 
distance of the Sun is to the distance of the planet, 
so is 8' 13" to the time required. And then the geo- 
centric motion of the planet in that time will give its 
aberration. 

It is evident that the aberration in longitude will be 
greatest, and that the aberration in latitude will be 
very small, because the planets deviate very little from 
the plane of the ecliptic ; so that this last is generally 
neglected in all computations, as being nearly insen- 
sible. The greatest is that of Mercury, the maxi- 
lEDum of which is only about 4"} and that of all the 
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Others is much ksa* Tbe aberratioQ^ ia declination 
and right ascension depend upon the situa^^on of tJiMl 
planet in the sodiac. The aberration in longitude 
Deing the geocentric motion of the planet^ will con«' 
sequently vary as that apparent motion varies ; and 
therefore will' be nothing when the planet i« st-a-^ 
tionary, and the ^atest in the superior planets when 
they are ia opposition to the Sun, but ia the inferior 
planets when they are in their superior conjunction. 
The maximum aberrations for the old planets, when 
their distance from the Sun is least, are as follow :-— ^ 
Mercury -------- 59/ 

Venus --------- 43 '2 

Mars ----- • - - - 37 '8 

Jupiter -------- 29 '8 

Stttum ------,- 27 -O 

The Moon • f 

The aberrations of the planets in I(»igitude vary be<* 
tween these numbers and nothing, according to their 
situations^ The aberration of the Sun is not subject 
to sensible variation, but is constantly about 2Qf'*25 ^ 
but this may cause a change ia his declinaticm from 
ft to 8'', which is greatest at the equinoxes and 
nothing at the solstices. 

For D£C£MB£R 1818. -. 

Tis winter, cold and rude, 

Heap> heap the warming wood ; 
Tbe wild windnums the sulien song to ni^t, 

Oby bear that pattering shower ! 

Haste, boy — this gloomy hour 
Demands relief; the cheerful tapers light. 

Though now my cot around 

Still roars the wintry sounds 
Mctliinka 'tis summer by this festive UoMt ! 

My bookS| companions dear. 

In seemly ranks appear. 
And glisten to my firels far-flashing rays. butt. 

Tbs ureathef, in Decenirber, is eold, bleak, and 
f^omy ; and^ gc&eraUy,. om continued. ai»E:c«i8MA of 
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•foriiis and tempests. Rain and wind are extremely 
prevalent^ and^ as the frost seldom sets in till the lat- 
ter end of December, this month' may be reckoned 
the most unpleasant of the whole year. At other 
times, however, November is better entitled to this 
^pellation, and ice and snow contribute to give to' 
Christmas that union of frost and good cheer which 
form the usual character of this season ; when we 
may say with the poet : — 

At length the sbows descend, and while noon 
Maintains her empire, from some formless cloud 
Whose, filmy reil, by rapid eyes unseen, 
Dims, and scarce dims, the azure vault of heaven, 
Descending oft, the solitary flake 
Foretels the secret purpose of the skies. 
Now mid-day warmth declines: dense haze obscures 
The turbid atmou>here ; the clouds advance ; 
' The wind exalts nis voice ; and, sweeping wUd, 
Claps o'er the sounding earth his snowy wings. 
And drives tlu*ou^h heaven the horizontal storm. 

On the fast whitening world impatient man 
Gazes repining; and already views 
The plough with forked handles through the drift 
Projecting in th' unfinished furrow rust ; 
The oxen doomed to sloth ; the rapid Waste 
' ' Of haystack lessening duly morn and eve : 

Nor thinks that Heaven, oft kindest when with signs 

Of wrath it lowers, sends forth the. loaded blast 

With merciful commission ; bids the snows 

Brood genial o^er the glebe, from blighting frost 

Shield infant harvest, and the stiffened joints 

Of beast and wearied hind prepare by rest, 

Salubrious though constrained, for future toil. GisBeRNE, 

From the fall of the leaf, and withering of the herb, 
ah unvarying death-like torpor oppresses almost the 
wiiole vegetable creation, and a considerable part of 
the animal, during this entire portion of the year: 
The whole race of insects, which filled every part of 
the- Summer landscape with life and motion, ar^ now 
cither buried in profound sleep, or actually no longer 
exist, except in the unformed rudiments of a future 
progeny. Many of the birds and quadrupeds are re- 
tired to concealments, from which not even the calls 
Dd2 
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of hui»g€r ean force them ; and the lest, iotaiU onl^ 
en.the preservatioB of ajoykseiKfej haire ceased. tcK 
exert tbose powert of pkasiciQ^ wbifil^ at other season^ 
so much coDtfibute to their nuitwd: happiness^ aa. 
wet) as to the amiiaefneiil of their humaD aoiDemgo* 
Their social coDAeclionay however, are icoproved hy- 
thor wants^ In order the better to tecuic their seanty 
aubsistencej and res isl the inekaMnciea of the aky> 
they are taught by instinct to^ aseembk in flock»; mi 
this provision has the secondaiy eflcct of gr^ifying 
the spectator with setnetbiii^ of oaveky and action, 
even in the dreariness of a winlery prospect. 

The Jfotrer9 mentioned as continuing in bloMr m 
January, of course afibrd their beauties' in this month. 
Evergreens, firs, ivy» laiurel, and that most beaatiful 
plant the orfcifliw, rich in fiowers a»d fruit at the 
same time, senre to enliven this dreary month. How 
often have we seea 

la April or in May, 
A pleasant garden, fall of /ragrant ftowres. 
When the fresh earth, new clad in garments gay, 
Deckes ev'ry wood and grove with pleasant Iwwres. 
And now again on some Detemberh day 
We see it marred witk winte/s storms and showres. 

ARIOSTO, fy BAaBINCTQir. 

The common arbutus farMtm unedo)^ or stiraw«> 
berry-tree, rises to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
but rarely with an upright stem : it usually puts out 
branches very near the grouivd. The leaves keep on 
all the winter, and are thrust off in the spring by 
new ones; so that it is always clothed with leaves*. 

Although few flowers are to be seen out of doora 
in December, the ^-Aoum contains many a bloom*^ 
ing inhabitant ; among these, the rose attracts our . 
aotice. This flower, when blown by artificial heat, i& 
nore delicate and beautiful tbaA those which Qma^> 
sient our gardens in June, lovely aji they are, being> 
usually more free from blight, and those insecta 
which lOittelinea deatvoy our gatdm coaes. The 
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scent^ however, of the hot-house rose is not so ex- 
quisite as that of the flower produced in the open 
air. Five slullings have been given for ^ rose at 
Christmas, to blush in the bosona of some ex- 
pensive fjur one.— See an interesting little Po^m on 
this subject in ^ Conversations on Natural History,' 
vol. i, p. 159. 

The oak, the beech, and the hornbeajm, in part, 
retain their leaves, and the ash its keys. The com- 
mon holly /iter a^tcij^iiuTyi^, with its scarlet berries, 
is now conspicuous ; and those dwarfs of the vege- 
table creation, masses j and the liverwort (lichen) ^ 
jiWt attract our notice.— See T. T. for 1817, p. S58. 

Th6 redbreast is still heard to ^ obaunt his cheeif ul 
9train,' and the sparrow chirps* Np bird more fre- 
quently meet» our eye than this, and if it does not 
^harm the ear by its voice, it amuses the mind by its 
faffiiliarity and craftiness. It frequents our habila^ 
tions^ and is seldom absent from our gardens and 
fields. Though its note is only a ehiirpy in a wild 
9tate; when early reclaifi>ed,, it may be taught to 
imitate the strain of the linnet or goldfinch. Pew 
birds are more execrated by the farmers, and none^ 
perhaps, more unjustly. It is true, indeed, they con- 
#ume a considerable quantity of grain and fruit, but 
tiien il should be considered that a pair of them will 
destroy upwards of three ik&usatud caterpillars in a 
week. Nor is the utility of these bird^ limited to 
this circumstance alone: they likewise feed their 
young with butterflies and other insects, which^ if 
suffered to live, would be the parents of numexQUS 
caterpillars. 

The shortest day, or winter solstice, happens on the 
21st of December ; and the joyful season of Christ- 
mas is now approaching. 

Tbwards the end of the month, woodcock ^Iwoting 
i^ommences. 

With shattered wiqg reversed and plumage fair 
Wide Dcat<«ering in the wind, headtong be faih. 
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The pliant branches to his weight give way. 
And the bard frozen ground his fall returns. 
See how the joyful dogs, exulting, press 
Around the prostrate victina, nor presume 
With lawless mouths to tear bis tender skin. 
Obedient to my voice, one lightly brings 
The lifeless bird, and lays it at my feet. 
Thus oft when skimming o'er some thorny brake. 
Struck by the shot, the wounded bird has dropt 
Full in its centre, through the tangled briars 
The trusty dog his, painful passage works. 
Nor leaves, till from the dark abyss he drags 
The fluttering prey, and yields it to my hand. 

FawLiNG, a Poem. 

Of the snipe {scolopax galUnagoJ, which becomes 
a prey to the fowler in this and the following month, 
there are more than forty varieties^ mostly breeding: 
in Europe, and subsisting on insects. Some of these 
wild-fowl frequent moors, others delight in swampy 
bushes^ and others in the open fields. — See T. T. for 
1816, p. 351. 

In this naonth, those wild animals which pass the 
winter in a state of torpidity, retire to their hiding 
places. The frog, lizard, badger, and hedgehog, 
which burrow under the earth, belong to this class. 
The hedgehog or urchin is among those inoffensive 
animals to which superstition once affixed malignant 
qualities. The witches in Macbeth name its cry 
among those of evil omen : — 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed; 
Twice and once the hedge-pig vvhined^ 

And Caliban complains of it as one of the crea- 
tures that his master, Prospero, sent to torment him : 



for every trifle they arc set upon u.^ — 
Sometimes like apes that mew and chatter at me> 
And after bite me ; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare footpath.— 

And the vulgar still believe that hedgehogs are 
unlucky, and even more actively mischievous ^ for, 
that they eat the roots of the corn ; suck the cows^ 
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causiog- Ibeir udders tp< ulcerate; and many other 
Qdis^Oieanours are laid to the cWge of this poor 
litlJebea^; who, being gqilty of none of them, liv«i 
in reoEiote hedge^rows, copses, and the bottoms of 
dry ditches, under leaves and fern, and feeds on 
beetles, worms, and flies« Sometimes, with its snout^ 
it digs up the roots, of the plantain among the gcasB^ 
and makes them a part of iis food*. 

The b%t is ]H)w found in eaverns, barnsy. &c. 
suspended by the claws, of its hind, feet, and closely 
enveloped in the membranes of the fore feet. Dor- 
mice, squirrels^ wat^r-rats, and fiekl*mice, provide 
a large stock of food for the winter season. . 

On every sunny day thxough the winter, clouds of 
insects, usually called gnats ("tipuUB ^ empedesjf ap- 
pear sporting and dancing over the tops of ever- 
green trees in shfubberies ^ and they ^e seen, playing 
up and down in the air, even when> the ground is 
covered with snow. At night, a<id in frosty wea- 
ther, or when it rains and blows, they appear to take 
shelter in the trees. 

The fariber is happy to avail himself of a hard frost, 
■when * the earth burns frore* and * cold performs 
the effect of jgre,* or of the sun, to dry the roads, 
to get the dung-cavt, and carry out his manure, 
ready for the ensuing season of sowing spring corn. 

Whatever inconvenience may be experienced from 
the cold and long nights of winter, all is compen- 
sated by the cheerful blaze of the evening fire with 
the social circle round it, and the subsequent retreat 
to a comfortable bed ; and those who experience this 
happiness cannot express their gratitude to Him 
who affords it to them, better than by extending the 
blessing to those who want it,,by assisting in making 
their cottages comfortable, mending their windows, 
supplying them with firing, clothing, and bedding. 
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Having recommended to our readers the practice 
of benevolence to others^ and gratitude to the Divine 
Being for all the favours they enjoy, we must repeat, 
at the close of this annual volume, what cannot too 
often be insisted on — that the ^ Seasons' are emble- 
matic of human life ; and that the pride of Summer, 
the riches of Autumn, the rigours of Wintsr, and 
the buds and flowers of Spring, alike remind us of 
our terrestrial progress, our decay, death, and renova- 
tion in another state of being. 

I have seen the green-buddine spring. 

The scenes of my hope it illumed; 
I've seen the gay Summek's bright beam. 

On its stay I fondly presumed. 

Fve seen yellow Autumn's rich stores, 

I hoped its delights woald abide; 
And Win tek's chill blasts I baye heard. 

The spoils of the groves spreading wide. 

Since then Spring, the parent of jojrs. 
Is followed by Winteb's bleak wind. 

Ah ! wily should I foster the hope 
Perpetual pleasures to find? 

But despair not, for Winter's harsh storms 
Are the nurse of the hopes of the Spring; 

Both the smiles of Summers bright days, 
And Autumn's rich treasures, they bring. 

So the stern Winter's day of our life, 

And the tempests that over us rove, 
Shall yield to the durable smiles 

Of Spring, ever-blooming above* 
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Accession of king George III, 253 
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Alfred^ 256 
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AU Souls, 277 

Amelia, Princess, lines by, 277 

AngelOf Michel, 34 

Anne de Montmorenci, 283 

Annunciation of B.V*M., 58 

Antimony, xlix 

April explained, 75 

Armstrong, Dr., 32 

Arsenic, xlix 

Ascension Day, 87 

Ashburton, Lord, 188 
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August, explained, 186 
Autumn, morning's walk in, 294 
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Bacon, John, 187 

Bacon, Lord, 78 

Bartkelemy, Abb6, 113 

Basaltes, xxvi 

Becket, Thomas i, 161 

Bede, venerable, 118 

Bee, lines to, 72, 130 

Berkeley, Up,, 6 

Beveridge, Bp , 51 

Beziers, ceremony at, 87 

Bible Society, 52 

Birds, lines on the instinct of, 105 

Bismuth, xlix 

Blowpipe, advantages of, xxxix 

Boulton, Matthew, 190 

Boyle, Robert, 307 

Buffon'a Theory of the Earth, xUi 

Burnett's Theory of the Earth, vui. 

Butler, Samuel, 222 

Butterjly, lines to, 109 
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Camden, William, 280 
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Characters of Minerals, xxxvi 
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Chatham^ Lord, 116 
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804 

Cktome, lii 

Circumcision^ 1 

Cobalt, 1 

CoUop Monday, 31 

Colt, lines on, 24 

Comets, in general, remarks on, 
227 

Comets of 1807 and 1811, parti- 
culars of, 259, 286 

Conception of B.V.M., 299 

Cook, Capt, 34 

•Coo/mg, liquors, oteerrstioitt on, 
211 

Copper, xM 

Com, cUfEerent kinds of, 205 

Coronation of King George IH, 
222 

C^»rpM'Christi, 117 

Cumberland, lUchard, 114 

Curtis, William, 162 



JkUsy, lines on, '25, 44 
jyAlembert, M. 254 
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Deluge, proofs of, xxii 
Dermody, Thomas, 164 
Des Cartes' Theory of the Earth, 

xii 
Dew, poetical illiistrttio]^<of, 245 

^-reflections on, 246 
t}oddHdge,TiT.2b4t 
Dodsley, Robert, 222 
Dkfmtng-, John, 188 
Dunwichi ftights of srwalloirs at, 
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. Earth, theories ctf, ^iii 
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Earthquakes, lines on, 276 
Easter Day, 57 
— ^ Eve, 57 
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Edmund, King and martyr, 281 
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Edward II, 162 
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73 
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FbthergUl, Dr. 306 

Fox, <^rge, 280 

Franklin, Dr. 79 

Frederick the Gre^t, 189 

Frog*, lines on, 69 



Geology, outlines -^,^11 
Oeology, importance of, kXtlii 
Gi^rd, William, 86 
Glow 'Worm, lines cin,-^10 
Gold, xUt 
Goocf-Friday, 56 

Grasses, on the various kinds xif^ 
151 
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ffale, Sir Matthetr, 305 

Hare, lines On, 272 

Harvest-scene, 204 

Heavenly bodies, distances, ma|K- 
nitude,&c,df, 61, 91 

Hedgehog, superstitions concern- 
ing, 320 

Hen, instinct of, 73 

Henry II, 253 

Henry IV, 224 

Hoar frost, 20 

Holt, chief justice, 51 

Holy Cross, 220 

Holy Thursday, 87 

Soid, iMidy 9 
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Hornets^ American, 209 

Sot-house xo&esy 318 

JSunier, John, .252 

Hutton's Theory of the Earthy 



Ice, u^e of in cooling liquors, 
212 —ice-cups, 213 

Innocents Day, 307 

insects f lines on, 130, 154 — re- 
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inscription for a Tablet on the 
Banks of a Stream, 215 

invention of the Cross, 113 

iridium^ lii 

iron, xlvii 



Jiemuanfy explained, 1 

J«ftf«, name of, 187 

JohneSy Thomas, 83 

Jonesy Rev. W., 4 

Jones^ Sir Wm., 85 
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scribed, 182, 183 

JwMy explained,* 134 



Kepler^s Theory of the Earth, 

xyi 
King Charles I, martyr, 9 
King Charles II, restored, 119 
King William landed^ 277 



Zady Day, 58 
Za Femlle, 294 
Lalande, 77 
Lammas Day^ 186L 
Larky lines on, 68 
LavOf xxTi 
Laudy Abpr, 4 
i^eady xbr 

Leafy the, a poem, 295 
Leafing of trees, 132 
Lee-Booy Prince, 300 



Leo X, 298 
Lettsom, Dr., 276 
Lighty aberration of, 289> 309 
LiquoTSy on cooling, 211 
Lockcy John, 255 
Xofidofi, burnt, 217 
Longest Day, 138 
Lord IVfayor's Day, 27$ 
ILmnslXy 193 
Louis Xly 194 
LnuisXMy 2 
TouisXiUy 119 
L^juisXW, 216 
LouftXV, 120 ^ 
Low Sunday, 59 
LytfUtony Lord, 192 

M 

MaiHefs Theory of the Earthy 
xii 

Manganese, 1 

Marchy explained, 49 

MarseiUesy Christmas ceremonies 
at, 304 

ilfary Magdalen, 165 

ilfaundy Thursday* 56 

May explained, 112— 4ines on,' 
133 

itfay-day, 112 . 

Maytiyy lines on, 149 

Afay-morning, scenery of, 128 

Melodies of the morning, 133*^ 
of the evening^ 134 > 

Mercuryy^y .. , 

Meialsy xliii 

Midknt Sunday, 49 

Migration of birds, 243 

Midsummer Day, 139l 

Minerals defined, xxxv— origin of 
xxxvJH-characters of, ib. — ana- 
lysis ^ of, xxxix-^rigin of, ib, 

\ —classification of, xl 

Mineralogy, elements of, xatxv— 
analytical, xxxix 

Mineral waters, xxxiiT 

Mole, lines on,*43 

Molybdena, li 

ilfon(pe//ter,' festivals at, 29 
, Moraty battle of, 138 

Morning, melodies of, 133—* 
walk in autumn, 234 



Leibniti^s theory of the' earth, xii4 Morveau, Guy ton de, 302 
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Mothering Sunday, 49 

Motion and abenation of light, 

289, S09 
Monntam-^xofy lines to> 44 
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Maturalist^s DiAmT for Janu- 
ary 1818, 19— February, 42— 
March, 66— April, 99 — May, 
128-^une, 148— July, 176— 
August, 204— September, 234 
»- October, 268 — . NoYember, 
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KtwipaperSf origin of, 165 

New Yearns Day ceremonies, 1 

Ificomede^ 134 

Nickel, idviii 

NigkHngaley elegy of, 110 

Norfolk, Duke of, 300 

November, explained, 275— lines 
illustrative of, ib. 293— forest 
(cenery in, 297 



October, explained, 248«»forest 

scenery in, 269 
Occuitation of the stars, 40 
Opie, John, 81 
OHon, Job, 164 
€hyctology, xxix 
0<«ittfm,'lii 
O Sapientia, 300 
Ctd/^ of Geology, tH 



PaVmdium, zWiii 

jPo/m Sunday, 54 

Pancakes, 31 

Parkhurst, Rev. John, 35 

Passion Sunday, 54 

Pennant, Thomas, 301 

Percy, Bishop, 248 

Philip II, 219 * 

Pierre, St., 8 

Planetary orbits, elements of> 142 

Planting, lines on, 274 

Platina, xliv 

P/ongA Monday, 5 

Por«on, Richard, 222 

Pro/«N»y Bp., 116 



Potatee, remarks on, 180 

Powder plot, 277 

Priestley, Dr., 32 

Prince Le-Boo, 306 

Princess Amelia, lines by, 277 

Prociamation of K. George III. 

254 
Ptomtce-stone, xxtI 
Purification of B. V. M., 28 



(hiaUs, flights of in Egypt, j243 
Qaeen Charlotte bora, 117 
Quicksilver, xIt 
Qminquagesima, 27 



Rqfaeno, 76 

Raven, lines on^ 43 

J2e</6r«u/, anecdote of, 21— lines 
to; 22 

Reformation, third centenary e£ 
256 ^ 

Remarkable Dats in January 
1818, 1 ; Fcbruary,27> March, 
49; AprU, 75 j May, 112; 
June, 134 ; July, 156 ; Augus^ 
186; September, ^16; Octo- 
ber, 248 ; November, 275; De- 
cember, 299 ' 

Rhodium, lii 

Richard U, 138 

Richard, Bp., 75 

Rocks, classes of, xxT— decom- 
position of, xxvi 

Rogation Sunday, 84 

l^ofe, lines to, 131, note, 135> 153 
—blown by artificial heat, 318 

Rotation of the Sun, Moon. &c. 
122 

Run^ord, Count, 192 
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Alphege, 80 
Ambrose, 76 
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Augustine, 194 
Amtiin, 118 
BamabaSy 135 
Bartkohmewy 193 
Benedicty 56 
J3fa<e,29 
Boniface, 135 
Brt«iW,280 
Catherine, 282 
C€ct£fa, 281 
Cikk/» 51 
C^;ein«n/y282 
Cnjrptfi,253 
Cyprian, 223 
Daeu^ 49 
Dmyj, 250 
Distqf'sdxf, 3 
Dunstan, 117 
J^«Ae/<fr0d<i, 252 
^ttnercAtM9 2l8 
FoMan, 7 
FatM». 249 
Oeorge, 82 
G»7€«,216 
^egory, 54 
Hilary, 6 
fitf^A,281 
Jnmes, 165 
Jamef the Less, 112 
Jerome, 225 
JoAfi Baptist, 139, 194 
JoAn Evangelist, 115 
Jiuftf, 255 
Lambert, 220 
Lawrence, 187 
Leonard, 278 
. Xtfciian, 4 
Xttcy, 300 
i;ttA«,253 
Margaret, 165 
JITarA, 84 
JITar^tn, 157, 280 
Matthew, 220 
Matthias, 35 
Michael, 224 
JMtcAolM, 299 
Patrick, 54 

PowT, conyersioa of, 9 
Perpetua, 52 
Pe/«r, 140 
PAat>,112 



Saints (conftntM^.) 
Pime, 8 
Prisca, 7 
Remigius, 248 
SUvester, 307 
Stmon, 255 
Stephen, 305 • 
SbtVAin, 163 
T^offifltf, 301 
Valentine, 33 
Vincent, 8 
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Satellites of the planets, 169 

Sa/iim, on the Ring of, 196 

Savage, Richard, 166 

Setisons, lines on, 322 

September, exphdned, 216 

Septuagesima, 6 

Sexagesima, 9 

S^Aaf^y, Granyille, 159 

iSAeg>, sagacity o^, 151 

iSA«;^y hest time to find, 215 

iSArowtf Tuesday, 30 

Silver, xlv 

Skating, lines on, 46 

S/ave trade, 113 ' 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 5 

Snail, lines on, 23 

5fioto, use of, in cooling liquors, 
212— fall of, poetically describ- 
ed, 317 

5noio-drop, lines on, 25 

Soho described, 191 

Soils, renovation of, xxvii 

Sparrow, uses of, 319 

Spitzbergen, single night of, 46 

Spring, lines on, 67, 100, 101— 
allegorical description of, 99— 
forest scenery in, 107 

Stanhope, Earl, 301 

Stars, eccultation of, 40 

Stock Exchange, 50 

Stratification of England, xzx— 
of the globe, ib., xxxi, xxxiv 

Summer, remarks on, 177 — a sum- 
mer's day poetically described, 
ib. 

Sxvallow, lines on, 103, 242— as- 
sembly of, at DunwicK 241 

SymmoHSf Caroline, 135 
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l%ntshy lines on, 67 

Tin^ xlvi 

TliVomifMi, li 

Tradef , festivals of, 29 

7r0»^g«ra/tofi, 186 
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Translation of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 251 
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Tungsten, li 
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Vegetables f on the tribes of, 101 
Venus, transits of, IS, 37 
Vincent, Dr., 302 
Violets, lines on, 71 
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Wassail, explained, 2 
Watson, Dr.,U7 
Wat Tyler, 136 
Warner's Theory- of the Eaitl^ 

xvii 
West, Gilbert, 58 
Wheat, different kinds of, 205 
Winston's Theory of the Earthy x 
Whitbread, Samuel, 160 
FT&Y-Sunday, 115 
William Rufxis,S19 
^t/«oii, Bishop, 53 
Winter, phenomena of, 20 — ^mild* 

nessofin 1817,Sfl,Mo^e 
Woodcock, linfs on, 270, 319 
Woodward's Theo^ of the Earthy 
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Zimmermann, Dr., 249 
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